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Prefdent  of  the  College  of  Phyfcians , 

London,  &c. 

S  I  R, 

HE  fame  reafon  that  produces  this 
lecture  before  the  world,  afcertains 
its  particular  addrefs,  becaufe  upon 
reading  it  in  the  Theatre,  you  and 
the  fellows  of  this  illuftrious  body, 
were  pleas’d  to  exprels  a  defire  that  it  Ihould  be 
printed.  From  thence  I  no  longer  look’d  upon 
it  as  my  own,  but  was  ready  to  facrifice  every 
private  confideration,  rather  than  fail  of  the  leaft 
duty  and  veneration,  I  owe  fo  great  a  fociety; 
to  which  I  had  fo  lately  the  honor  of  being  admit¬ 
ted,  and  by  my  faith  given,  promifed  to  read  with¬ 
in  a  year  upon  fome  anatomic  fubjedf.  ’Tis  no 
wonder  I  Ihould  confent  to  reft  my  own  reputa¬ 
tion  upon  the  credit  and  judgment  of  the  Britijh 
college  of  phyficians,  whofe  fandtion  is  fuflicient 
to  prepoflefs  the  favor  of  the  moft  diftant  fons  of 
Hippocrates ;  whofe  fuffrage  for  true  learning  and 

folid 


DEDICATION. 


folid  philofophy  of  right  claims  the  higheft  efti- 
mate,  and  whofe  method  of  practice  (without  the 
leaft  vanity)  may  be  faid  to  exceed  all  that  has 
gone  before. 

:  Neverthelefs  ’tis  not  my  intent  to  furcharge 
the  indulgence  of  fo  defireable  a  patronage.  The 
world  knows  that  a  difcourfe  pronounc’d,  efpe- 
cially  with  fome  fpecious  lhow  of  novelty,  will 
pafs  it  felf  with  a  tolerable  grace  upon  an  audience, 
but  fink  at  a  nearer  glance,  and  when  read  from 
a  typographical  copy.  Tho’  I  would  not  progno- 
fticate  fo  ill  an  omen  upon  my  own  pages,  yet  at 
prefent,  perhaps,  I  know  beft  their  deficiency,  and 
lhall  always  take  to  my  felf  the  errors,  and  re¬ 
fer  to  you  the  glory  of  giving  an  opportunity  of 
improving  our  art ;  if  either  by  their  refutation, 
or  new  occafional  difcoveries  therefrom,  it  may 
receive  the  leaft  advances. 

I  have  likewife  made  ufe  of  this  occafion  to 
publilh  the  account  we  drew  up  of  the  diffection 
of  the  elephant  which  you  procur’d  us,  mod 
juftly  therefore  to  be  return’d  to  you  again.  I 
doubt  not  but  your  innate  candor  will  favorably 
receive  this,  how  mean  foever,  monument  of  my 
refpecf,  and  the  friendlhip  you  have  honor’d  me 
with,  and  of  my  willingnefs  to  obey  every  com¬ 
mand  of  the  college. 

November  7, 

I7Z3* 

Wm  Stukeley. 
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T  O  T  H  E 

READER. 

HIS  difcourfe  was  wrote  under  the  difadvantage  of 
1®  having  only  one  preparing  body ,  and  read  with  no  o- 
ther folemnity  than fome preparations  offpleens  bef ire 
^  us,  and  of  the  abdominal  veffels  inf  Bed  with  wax  $ 
becaufe  the  executed  bodies  could  not  be  procur'd 
according  to  ufage .  When  l  was  induc'd  to  print 
it,  1  hop'd  for  many  opportunities  of  re- examining  my  own  opinions 
by  the  fountain  of  truth ,  in  more  frequent  diffeBions ,  which  is  the 
reafon  of  delay  ing  its  publication.  But  being  defeated  in  thofe  expeB  a - 
tions ,  and fome  fenior fellows  of  the  College  reminding  me  of  my  promife ; 
obliged  my  comply  ance  in  the  only  command  I  Jhould  unwillingly 
obey.  They  fuggefted  to  me,  that  a  leBure  ought  not  to  be  look'd 
upon  as  a  regular  and  finifh'd  work,  and  that  if  I  thought  fit,  I 
might  afterwards  at  my  leifure  improve  it,  and  then  it  might  pro¬ 
perly  be  put  into  the  learned  language,  and  become  a  new  book. 

I  mu [l  add  the  fame  apology  for  the  plates,  which  tho ’  drawn 
without  the  neceffary  affiftances  fuch  works  reafonably  require,  yet 
I  believe  they  are  tn  the  general  not  fo  materially  different  from 
nature,  but  that  they  may  be  correBed  without  much  deformity. 
This  mufi  be  attributed  to  the  great  difficulties  we  lye  under  of  get¬ 
ting  a  fufficient  number  of  bodies,  feeing  the  fanBion  of  aBs  of 
parliament  in  our  favor  is  fo  notorioufly  eluded  by  the  infolence  of 
the  mob  at  our  executions ,  well  worthy  the  further  regard  of  the 
le gift ature,  from  which  only  we  can  expeB  a  remedy  in  what  tends  fo 
much  to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth ,  and  mankind  in  general ’ 
However  1  am  convinc'd  that  the  world  has  loft  much  improvement 
from  the  modefty  of  the  learned,  l will  not  fay  from  its  own  feverity  in 
judgment .  But  they  that  are  moft  converfant  in  human  nature  will 
know ,  that  perfeB  treatifes  upon  any  fubjeB,  are  not  to  be  expeB - 
ed  from  any  perfon.  For  my  own  part ,  it  will  ever  be  my  temper 
to  love  and  honor  thofe  that  correB  my  errors  for  truths  fake.  And 
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it  will  be  obvious  enough  to  an  intelligent  reader ,  that  tho 5  I  may 
have  been  too  tedious  in  fome  particulars,  yet  fever al  notions  are 
Jlarted  that  I  might ,  not  impertinently ,  have  much  enlarged  upon y 
and  which  1  promife  my  felf  the  pleafure  of  doing ,  when  we  are 
indulged  with  better  opportunities  for  thefe  fort  of  enquiries . 

I  am  confident  the  reader  will  not  be  dif pleas'd  at  my  prefixing 
a  print  of  the  famous  Marcus  Modius,  Phyfiician  in  the  court  of  Au- 
guftus,  from  the  fine  bufto  in  my  Lord  Pembroke’*  noble  collection, 
to  fihow  my  high  efteem  for  the  wifdom  of  the  ancients .  And  the  ad¬ 
mirable  poem  on  the  fpleen  {which  1  obtain'd  leave  to  infert)  I  jud fid 
necefifary ,  to  help  out  my  own  defcription  of  the  difeafe . 

The  Elenchus  of  the  fpleen ,  by  way  of  index,  is  defign'd  to  give 
the  reader  a  more  compendious  view  or  fcheme  of  the  leCture ,  and 
a  more  connected  deduction  of  the  method  of  reafoning  loofely  diffus'd 
thro ’  the  whole . 
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PINDARIC  ODE 

ON  THE 

SPLEEN, 

By  the  Late  Right  Honorable  the 

Countess  of  JVtnchilfea. 

*  '  »  *  » 

WHAT  art  thou  Spleen,  which  every  thing  do’ ft  ape  ? 

thou  Proteus  to  abus’d  mankind, 
who  never  yet  thy  real  caufe  could  find, 
or  fix  thee  to  remain  in  one  continu’d  fhape ! 
ftill  varying  thy  perplexing  form, 
now  a  dead  fea  thou’lt  reprefent, 
a  calm  of  ftupid  difcontent -y 
then  dafhing  on  the  rocks,  wilt  rage  into  a  ftorm, 
trembling  {ometime  thou  do’ft  appear, 
diftolv’d  into  a  panic  fear  ; 
on  fleep  intruding  do’ft  thy  fhadows  fpred, 
thy  gloomy  terrors  round  the  jfilent  bed, 
and  croud  with  boding  dreams  the  melancholy  head. 

or  when  the  midnight  hour  is  told, 
and  drooping  lids  thou  ftill  do’ft  waking  hold, 
thy  fond  delufions  cheat  the  eyes ; 
before  them  antick  fpeflres  dance, 
unufual  fires  their  pointed  heads  advance, 
and  airy  phantoms  rife, 
fuch  was  the  monftrous  vifion  feen, 
when  Brutus  (now  beneath  his  cares  oppreft 
and  all  Rome's  fortunes  rolling  in  his  breft) 
before  Philippi’s  lateft  field, 
before  his  fate  did  to  OBavius  yield, 
was  vanquifti’d  by  the  Spleen. 

v 

Falfly  the  mortal  part  we  blame 
of  our  depreft  and  pond’rous  frame. 
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which  till  the  firft  degrading  fin 
let  thee,  its  dull  attendant,  in ; 
hill  with  the  other  did  comply, 
nor  clog’d  the  aChve  foul  dilpos’d  to  fly, 
and  range  the  manfions  of  its  native  sky. 

nor  whilft  in  his  own  heaven  he  dwelt, 
whilft  man  his  paradicc  pofleft, 
his  fertile  garden  in  the  fragant  eaft, 
and  all  united  odors  flnelt  ■ 
no  armed  fweets,  until  thy  reign, 
could  fhock  the  fonfo,  or  in  the  face 
a  fiuilit,  unhandfom  color  place, 
now  the  junquil  o’ercomes  the  feeble  brain*, 
we  faint  beneath  the  aromatic  pain, 
till  fome  offenlive  {cent  thy  powers  appeaie, 
and  pleafure  we  reflgn  for  Ihort  and  naufeous  eafo. 

In  every  one  thou  do’ft  poffefs, 
new  are  thy  motions  and  thy  drels. 
now  in  fome  grove  a  liftning  friend 
thy  falfo  fuggeflions  mult  attend, 
thy  whflper’d  griefs,  thy  fancy’d  borrows  hear, 
breath’d  in  a  ugh  and  witnefs’d  by  a  tear. 

whilft  in  the  light  and  vulgar  croud ; 
thy  flaves  more  clamorous  and  loud, 
by  laughters  unprovok’d,  thy  influence  too  confefs. 
in  the  imperious  wife  thou  vapors  art, 

which  from  o’er-heated  paftions  rifo 
in  clouds,  to  the  attractive  brain, 
until  defcending  thence  again, 
thro’  the  o’ercaft  and  fhowring  eyes, 
upon  her  husband’s  foftned  heart : 
he  the  dilputed  point  rnuft  yield, 
fomething  reflgn  of  the  contefted  field, 
till  lordly  man,  born  to  imperial  Iway, 
compounds  for  peace  to  make  that  right  away, 
and  woman  arm’d  with  Ipleen  does  fervilely  obey. 

The  fool  to  imitate  the  wits 
complains  of  thy  pretended  fits, 
and  dullnefs  born  with  him  would  lay 
upon  thy  accidental  {way- 
becaufe  fometime  thou  do’ft  prefume 
into  the  ableft  heads  to  come. 
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that  often  men  of  thought  refin’d, 
impatient  of  unequal  fenfe, 
fuch  flow  returns,  where  they  fo  much  difpenfe : 
retiring  from  the  croud,  are  to  thy  fhades  inclin’d, 
o’er  me  alas,  thou  do’ft  too  much  prevail, 

I  feel  thy  force,  whilffc  I  againft  thee  rail, 

I  feel  my  verfe  decay,  and  my  crampt  numbers  fail. 

Thro’  thy  black  jaundice  I  all  objects  fee 
as  dark  and  terrible  as  thee, 
my  lines  decry’d,  and  my  employment  thought 
an  ufelefs  folly  or  prefumptuous  fault. 

whilft  in  the  Mufes  paths  I  ftray, 
whilft  in  their  groves  and  by  their  fecret  fprings 
my  hand  delights  to  trace  unufual  things, 
and  deviates  from  the  known  and  common  rules, 
nor  will  in  fading  filks  compofe 
faintly  th’  inimitable  rofe: 
fill  up  an  ill-drawn  bird,  or  paint  on  glafs 
the  fovereign’s  blurr’d  and  undiftinguifh’d  face, 
the  threatning  angel,  and  the  fpeaking  afs. 

Patron  thou  art  to  every  groft  abufe, 
the  fullen  husband’s  feign’d  excufe, 
when  the  ill  humor  with  his  wife  he  fpends, 
and  bears  recruited  wit  and  fpirits  to  his  friends, 
the  fon  of  Bacchus  pleads  thy  power, 
as  to  the  glafs  he  ft  ill  repairs ; 
pretends  but  to  remove  thy  cares, 
fnatch  from  thy  fhades  one  gay  and  finding  hour, 
and  drowns  thy  kingdom  in  a  purple  fhower. 
when  the  coquette,  whom  every  fool  admires, 
would  in  variety  be  fair, 
and  changing  haftily  the  fcene 
from  light,  impertinent  and  vain, 
affumes  a  foft,  a  melancholy  air : 
and  of  her  eyes  rebates  the  wandring  fires, 
the  careleft  pofture  and  the  head  reclin’d, 
the  thoughtful  and  compofed  face, 
proclaiming  the  withdrawn,  the  abfentmind, 
allows  the  fop  more  liberty  to  gaze, 
who  gently  for  the  tender  caufe  enquires, 
the  caufe  indeed  is  a  defeat  in  fenfe, 
yet  is  the  fpleen  alledg’d,  and  ftill  the  dull  pretence. 
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Bur  thefe  are  thy  fantaflic  harms, 
the  tricks  of  thy  pernicious  flage, 
which  do  the  weaker  fort  eng-ag-e. 

Worfe  are  the  dire  effects  of  thy  more  powerful  charms, 
by  thee  religion,  all  we  know 
that  fhould  enlighten  here  below, 
is  veil’d  in  darknefs  and  perplext 
with  anxious  doubts,  with  endlefs  fcruples  vext, 
and  fomc  reftraint  imply’d  from  each  perverted  text. 

whilfl  touch  not,  tafle  not  what  is  freely  given, 
is  but  thy  niggard  voice,  difgracing  bounteous  heaven, 
from  fpeech  reftrain’d,  by  thy  deceits  abus’d, 
to  defarts  baniih’d  or  in  cells  reclus’d, 
millaken  votaries  to  the  powers  divine 
whilfl  they  a  purer  facrifice  defign, 
do  but  the  fpleen  obey,  and  worfhip  at  thy  flirine. 
in  vain  to  chace  thee  every  art  we  try, 
in  vain  all  remedies  apply, 
m  vain  the  Indian  leaf  infufe, 
or  the  parch’d  eaflern  berry  bruife ; 
iome  pals  in  vain  thole  bounds  and  nobler  liquors  ufe. 
now  harmony  in  vain  we  bring, 
infpire  the  flute  and  touch  the  firing, 
from  harmony  no  help  is  had, 
tnufic  but  Tooths  thee,  if  too  fweetly  fid, 
and  if  too  light  but  turns  thee  gayly  mad. 

Tho’  the  phyfician’s  greatefl  gains, 
altho’  his  growing  wealth  he  fees 
daily  encreas’d  by  ladies  fees, 
yet  do’ll  thou  baffle  all  his  lludious  pains. 

not  skilful  Lower  thy  fource  could  find, 
or  thro’  the  welbdiffedled  body  trace 
the  fee  ret  the  myllerious  ways, 
by  which  thou  do’ll  furprize  and  prey  upon  the  mind, 
tho’  in  the  fearch,  too  deep  for  human  thought, 
with  unfuccefsful  toil  he  wrought, 
till  thinking  thee  t’have  catch’d,  himfelf  by  thee  was  caught : 

retain’d  thy  prifoner,  thy  acknowledg’d  Have, 
and  funk  beneath  thy  chain  to  a  lamented  grave. 
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O  N  eft  dubitandum,  auditores  humaniflimi,  quin 
animalium  madatio  ad  deorum  aras,  anatomic 
ortum  dederit.  Illius  ergo  antiquitas,  mundo 
coaeva,  ad  ritus  iftos  facros  rediflime  refertur: 
priufquam  genus  humanum  faedo  carnium  dui 
affuefceret.  Patet  omnind,  neminem  quamvis 
mediocris  ingenii,  ab  extis  caeforum  confiilendis 
abftinere  potuifte.  Quem  non  movet  exqujfitae  compagis,  texturas 
nobiliflimae  ratio  &  ufus  ?  rara  fcilicet  partium  complicatio,  inex- 
plicabili  curiofitate  eflida,  fitu,  figura,  colore,  varietate  oculos 
etiam  ftupidiflimos  perftringit.  Necdfarium  eft  ut  perfundorie 
ad  minimum  perluftretur  automaton  hoc  ftupendum  &  admira¬ 
ble  :  hie  materia  moventis  mechanifmus,  elafticis  facultatibus  in- 
ftrudus  &  animatus,  tarn  fuae  vitae  conlervandae  quam  fpeciei  pro¬ 
paganda  curam  gerens. 

Hue  ufque  a  facrificulis  itum  eft,  Deos  fanguine  placantibus. 
Intimiora  vero  poftea  perfcrutati  funt  medicine  patres  &  antifti- 
tes.  Non  ideo  contenti  vifeera  affabrefada  quorum  ulus  ignora- 
bant,  numinibus  aeque  ignotis,  Tub  igne  Sc  fumo  confumere: 
fed  acie  anatomici  innocuique  cultri  &  mentis  acumine,  recondi- 
tiflima  quaeque  nature  penetralia  rimari  fatagebant,  nec  minus 
grate  Deo  vero  litantes.  His  fummis  viris,  longa  ferie  8c  jure 
haereditario,  antiquis  temporibus,  concredita  hominum  falus.  Spar¬ 
ta  fane  ilia  longe  nobiliflima,  &  officium  omni  laude  majus! 
Rediflime  igitur  fecandis  cadaveribus  incubuere,  ut  oeconomiae 
animalis  leges,  per  animalium  anatomiam  patefeerent :  ut  viventis 
vis  8c  energia,  ut  morbi  Sc  fanitatis  perverfae  paradigmata,  de- 
mortuorum  oftendantur  ferutinio;  ut  dapis  carneae  Sc  luxus  fill- 
phurei  nocumenta  ejufdem  generis  fedionibus  adjuventur. 

Non  eft,  auditores  humaniflimi  Sc  naturae  coniulti,  quod  apolo- 
giam  imaginaria:  alicui  barbariei,  fidaeve  crudelitati  praetendam, 
in  hujufmodi  exercitationibus.  Praefertim  in  corona  medicorum 
florentiflima,  a  meticulofae  plebis  ftoliditate  alieniftima :  quorum 
maxime  intereft,  liberrimum  philofophiae  Sc  naturalis  feientiae  cam- 
pum  aperire.  Heic  folum  non  profanum  eft  fanguine  manus  con- 
taminare,  fibrafque  humanas  audader  infpicere  Sc  biolychnion  in 
obfeuritate  quaerere.  Facinus  mehercule  divinum !  quod  ad  fummi 
opificis  honorem,  audorifque  machine  adeo  mirabilis  gloriam  re- 

dundet. 
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diindet.  Venirn  fas  eft  primariam  ejufdem  inftitucionem  tam 
clare  ob  oculos  ponere,  ut  jam  quoque  qua^dam  immolatio,  fa - 
prema  majeftate  dignior  cenfeatur:  quod  reverentiam  debitam  5c 
modeftiam  in  tali  difquifitione  excitet.  Antiqui  corpus  huma- 
num,  metaphora  aptiffima,  templi  appellatione  frequenter  indi- 
gitabant:  nec  affirmare  dubitemus  nullibi  magis  confpicuam  fom- 
mi  archite<5ti  prafentiam.  In  quo  vera  5c  genuina  effulget  vifibilis 
gloria,  judxorum  nempe  fchechtna ,  hcut  olim  fuper  arcam  in 
fan<fto  fan&orum  templi  Schelomomcu  Illuc  femel  tantum  in  an¬ 
no  intrabat  pontifex,  pompa  (olenni  at  non  fine  fanguine.  Mun- 
dus  univerlus  eft  Dei  immortalis  templum,  ait  Trifmegtftus ,  at 
microcofmus  ejufdem  adytum  facratius  5c  penetrale.  Ibidem  im¬ 
mediate  habitat  5c  perpetuo  operatur  per  divinam  fui  iplius  parti- 
culam,  animam  fcilicet  rationalem.  Qua  abfente,  nobis  recef- 
fus  venerandos  intrare  non  eft  nefas. 

Liceat  ergo,  mihi  apollinei  chori  infimo,  propylxum  faltem 
falutare,  excellentias  veftras,  vifcus  illud  famigeratiftimum,  lienem 
fcilicet  explorandum  provocare:  5c  colore  &  ufu  obfcurum,  fed 
prorfus  nemini,  bilem,  uti  fpero,  moturum.  Nec  ftomachum, 
vulgari  (enfu,  excitet  fplen,  hilaritatis  fedes  apud  antiquos.  Dif- 
piciamus  ergo  paululum  aliquando,  quidnam  ejus  natura  faciat 
aut  feret. 
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HE  Ancients  having  but  a  (lender  notion  of  the  circula-  Opiniok 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  none  of  the  chyliferous  duCts,  fup-  the  An' 
pos’d  the  mefenteric  veffels,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  porta, 
conduced  the  digelted  aliment  from  the  guts  to  the  li¬ 
ver  :  which  was  the  organ  of  their  fecond  concoction  or 
fanguification.  As  the  impure  part  of  the  chyle  was  left 
behind  in  the  inteftines,  fo  the  two  excrementitious  juices 
of  the  new-made  blood,  bile  and  melancholy,  or  yellow  and  black  choler, 
were  feparated  therefrom,  the  one  by  the  gall-bladder,  the  other  by  the 
fpleen,  towards  purification.  Aretaus  'Diuturn .  1.  iy.  Avicen.  Canon .  3. 

Fen.  iy.  tr.  1.  c.  2.  This  was  done  by  an  attractive  quality  peculiar  in 
them  for  that  purpofe,  by  which  they  folv’d  the  bufmefs  of  fecretion :  not 
much  unlike  our  prefent  philofophy,  where  the  variety  of  attractions  and 
coalefcences  of  the  feparated  fluids  in  our  glands,  makes  one  of  the  chief 
requifites.  Eraflftratus  and  his  fucceffors  thought  the  liver  a  parenchy¬ 
ma  of  good  blood  coagulated,  as  the  fpleen  of  bad,  and  that  they  both 
drew  the  congenial  humor  to  themfelves  by  fimilitude  and  fympathy.  So 
that  the  gall-bladder  and  fpleen  were  look’d  upon  in  their  efteem,  as 
refervoirs  of  thefe  feculencies  of  the  blood,  till  they  were  either  difeharg’d 
the  body,  or  alter’d  for  the  better,  and  fit  to  be  retain’d.  The  firfl  having 
its  excretory  duCt  into  the  duodenum ,  there  threw  out  its  golden  juice,  not 
unufeful  in  the  way,  by  its  ftimulus  on  the  inteftines  promoting  their  peri- 
(taltic  motion,  and  journey  of  the  chyle  thro’  their  whole  length,  as  well 
as  the  difeharge  of  the  excrements :  but  the  fpleen  having  no  fuch  out- 
lett,  was  provided  with  arteries  and  veins,  by  all  remarked  as  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  more  than  feem’d  neceffary  to  the  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the 
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part,  even  much  larger  than  the  Epatics.  As  the  vein  was  to  draw  or  con¬ 
vey  this  melancholy  to  the  fpleen,  the  artery  by  frefh  dreams  of  pure  blood 
coming  to  it  in  fo  plentiful  a  manner,  was  by  degrees  to  concoX  and  clari- 
fie  it  therein,  till  at  length  it  was  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  mafs  again. 
If  this  could  not  be  done,  it  produc’d  the  difeafe  of  the  part,  which  to 
this  day  we  call  the  SPLEEN,  meaning  a  redundancy  of  that  humor,  and  for 
its  relief  was  oblig’d  to  difcharge  it,  either  into  the  guts  by  the  mefenteric 
veflels,  or  by  the  haemorrhoidals,  or  by  urine  thro’  the  emulgents,  or 
by  the  vas  breve ,  thence  by  vomiting  thro’  the  domach.  They  having  a 
perfeX  notion  of  the  arterial  drength  of  this  part,  by  which  it  was  able  in 
contraXion  to  force  out’its  contained  humour,  as  well  as  in  a  relaxed  date 
to  admit  it ;  and  likewife  that  there  was  a  natural  communication  between 
the  fpleen  and' all  thefe  parts.  This  then  being  the  lhop,  as  it  were,  of  fo 
beneficial  an  operation,  they  had  reafon  enough  to  make  it  the  feat  of  laughter, 
of  mirth,  and  pleafure.  Here  redded  the  luxury  of  Venus ,  of  lafcivious 
dreams,  imaginations,  and  the  golden  age  of  Life.  As  the  atra  bilis  created 
anger  and  melancholy,  fo  the  fpleen  which  was  to  purge  it  off  render’d  us 
chearful  and  alert.  Which  opinions  of  theirs  feem,  if  rightly  underdood,  not 
far  didant  from  the  truth.  Tho’  fome  Splenetics  may  imagine  it  has  no 
better  a  pretence  to  this  merry  quality,  than  as  it  adminiders  divers  occa- 
dons  of  laughter,  at  the  drange  ufes  from  time  to  time,  invention  has  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  noble  vifcus :  for  other  I  cannot  think  it,  from  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  and  extraordinary  elegance  of  its  druXure,  from, the  greatnefs  and 
number  of  its  blood-veldels  and  nerves,  the  multifarious  connexions  and 
relationfhip  it  has  to  fo  many  other  principal  parts,  efpecially  the  whole 
contents  of  the  abdomen.  ’Tis  plain,  the  lower  belly  is  the  kitchen  '(as  we 
may  aptly  call  it)  of  all  the  drd  and  great  aXions  of  the  animal  family  or 
oeconomy,  the  dorehoufe  and  difpenfary  of  the  microcofm.  In  Hipp.  the 
promus  condus ,  occonomus.  Not  to  mention  that  therein  are  the  providons 
for  propagation  of  the  Species :  we  fee  that  the  whole  budnefs  of  digedion 
and  didribution  of  the  nourilhment  is  here  perform’d.  The  ufes  of  the 
apparatus  for  this  principal  end  are  by  the  indudry  of  the  Curious  pretty 
manifed,  except  that  of  the  Spleen ;  which  yet  has  not  fail’d  to  be  a  fub- 
jeX  of  enquiry  in  all  ages,  and  has  rack’d  the  brains  of  phydcians,  as  well 
as  the  bowels  of  their  patients.  For  altho’  the  conceptions  of  the  ancients 
about  it  are  not  abfurd,  yet  far  are  they  from  being  very  fatisfaXory,  and 
perfeXly  conformable  to  the  better  Idea  fucceeding  times  have  acquir’d 
of  the  druXure  and  mechanifm  of  a  living  creature.  But  dill,  what  for¬ 
merly  was  the  feat  of  joy  is  become  a  topic  of  grief  to  the  moderns,  dnce 
our  improvements  have  prefented  us  with  no  other  than  a  negative  know¬ 
ledge  therein ;  and  in  the  main,  we  are  forc’d  to  own  our  ignorance  of 
nature’s  intention  in  forming  the  curious  organ  of  the  fpleen. 

Present  Sect.  II.  Certainly  if  beauty  be  the  drd  temptation  to  love,  we  cannot 
Design,  but  have  a  particular  affeXion  for  the  fpleen.  The  delicacy  of  its  con- 
druXion  will  at  drd  dght  create  a  drong  defire  to  know  what  purpofe 
thereby  is  aim’d  at  in  life.  But  it  leems  no  eafy  task  to  anfwer  the  great 
problem  of  its  ufe,  after  all  the  mod  famous  Anatomids  have  fail’d  in  the 
attempt,  after  what  the  fagacious  Malpighi  fo  ingenuoudy  confedes,  page 
116.  “  What  therefore,  fays  he,  is  to  be  thought  of  this  artidcial  bowel,  I 
u  am  perfeXly  ignorant.  ”  But  as  every  one  has  a  right  to  expatiate  in  the 
free  deld  of  philofophy,  and  the  pleading  refearches  of  nature’s  works  repay 
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one’s  time  and  pains  with  fufficient  knowledge,  at  lead  we  hit  upon  other 
ufeful  thoughts  by  the  way,  if  we  be  not  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the 
mark  of  our  enquiry  ;  fo  frequently  truths  have  been  difcovered  by  very 
inaccurate  obfervers,  which  have  efcaped  others  diligence  and  perfpicacity. 
Or  poffibly  from  unwearied  endeavors,  or  even  extravagant  imaginations, 
of  a  mind  greedy  of  truth,  a  more  happy  hint  may  be  promoted,  in  a 
future  fcrutiny  of  the  fame  queflion.  “  For  which  reafon,  artd  becaufe 
“  the  greatnefs  of  our  profeffion  permits  to  every  one  a  free  way  of 
“  thinking,  ”  as  Riolan  fays,  I  fhall  not  decline  throwing  in  my  mite, 
which  may  perhaps  prove  equally  matter  of  mirth,  and  divert,  but  cannot 
offend  any  one, if  not  improve;  fince  I  fliall  avoid  carping  at  others  labours 
or  folutions,  fuppofmg  they  proceeded  from  the  fame  motive  as  my  own ; 
to  promote,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  natural  knowledge,  and  the  improvement 
of  our  art  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  to  illuftrate  the  glory  of  the  all¬ 
wife  Creator.  W ithout  the  bafe  endeavour  of  raifing  a  name  for  one’s  felf 
upon  impeachment  of  another’s,  which  ufage  may  as  juftly  be  returned  me 
again.  Or  as  if  there  was  no  way  of  finding  truth  but  with  the  torch  of 
contradiction  in  the  miff  of  wrangling  and  calumny.  Therefore  I  eflcem  it 
fupervacaneous,  as  well  as  it  is  ungrateful,  to  prefix  a  pompous  introduction 
and  fpecious  fhow  of  reading,  in  rehearfal  of  all  the  opinions  in  writers  up¬ 
on  this  part,  in  order  to  indulge  the  vanity  and  ill-nature  of  pulling  them 
in  pieces.  In  the  courfe  of  this  lecture  I  fliall  only  make  ufe  of  the  works 
of  the  learned  to  fettle  a  true  natural  hiftory  of  the  part,  and  confirm  my 
own  fentiments,  where  I  imagine  they  conduce  to  that  purpofe.  If  it  happens 
in  a  fimple  enarration  thereof,  whatthepofitiveufeof  it  fliouldbe  appears,  it 
matters  not  what  it  cannot  be.  If  I  have  hit  upon  any  thing  as  conforma¬ 
ble  to  verity  as  novel,  or  but  more  approaching  to  verifimilitude ;  I  fuffi- 
ciently  anfwer  my  propofed  end.  If  otherwife,  ’tis  no  diflionor  to  have 
fallen  fliort  with  fo  many  elders  of  the  faculty,  and  ’tis  look’d  upon  as  the 
mark  of  a  generous  mind,  to  have  attempted  a  difficult  fubjed :  and  cer¬ 
tainly  what  is  more  worthy  of  fearching  into  ?  ’Tis  vain  to  trouble  this 
learned  auditory  with  mere  tranfcriptions,  with  what  is  trite  and  facil.  W e 
were  hopelefs  to  find  it  out,  if  we  did  not  attempt  it ;  and  why  may  not 
the  fame  benefit  at  lead  attend  our  curiofity,  as  has  fo  often  happen’d  to 
the  laborers  in  the  philofopher’s  flone,  the  longitude,  or  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion?  who,  tho’  difappointed  in  What  they  propos’d,  yet  have  attain’d 
the  honor  of  difcovering  by  the  way  other  very  ufeful  fecrets.  May  not 
the  Tupreme  Author  be  fuppos’d  to  have  thrown  in  thefe  great  Toftulata , 
on  purpofe  to  aduatc  the  ambition  of  the  Ingenious  in  contemplation  of 
his  works  ?  However  as  to  the  pro  dud  of  our  difquifition  on  this  matter 
in  an  hypothetic  way,  the  mailers  of  the  Anatomic  knife  (of  whom  I  have 
the  pleafure  to  fee  many  in  this  place)  will  be  but  juft  to  themfelves  in 
vouchfaftng  it  a  confederation,  and  if  it  engages  them  by  a  new  ex-arm n  to 
fhow  its  falfity  only,  I  ffill  promote  the  caufe  of  truth ;  fince  it  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  knowledge  to  difcover  error,  and  fome  fatisfadion  to  be  further  af- 
fur’d  what  it  is  not,  if  we  gain  nothing  more  of  certainty  in  fuch  an  ab- 
flrufe  fpeculation.  I  mud  likewife  acquaint  you  that  I  defign  to  throw 
loofely  together  what  I  have  wrote  on  this  fubjed,  and  much  as  at  firfl  it 
came  from  the  pen,  rather  by  the  way  of  focratical  queries  than  dogmati¬ 
cal  corollaries.  A  fynthetical  way  of  treating,  anatomical  fubjeds  I  prefer 
with  Riolan ,  Anthopogr.  i.  it.  and  approved  by  the  great  Morgagni  adver- 
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far.  anatom,  ii.  p.  io.  The  reafons  I  fliall  bring  in  proof  of  my  aftertions, 
will  be  promifcuoully  interfpers’d,  without  any  folemn  ltricdnefs  or  mathe¬ 
matical  connexion  and  demonftration,  becaufe  fuch  was  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  and  I  would  rather  perfuade  than  force  an  aftent.  Not  to  fay  that 
I  judge  fuch  a  procedure  fitter  to  entertain  an  audience,  or  that  I  am  pretty 
much  of  Baglivi' s  opinion  in  thofe  matters,  de  fibr.  motr.  i.  io.  coroll.  z.  I 
fliall  begin  with  a  defcription  of  the  part  laid  down  as  exactly  as  I  can,  from 
whence  if  haply  the  deductions  be  not  genuine,  a  lliorter  way  may  be 
pav’d  for  a  flronger  Genius. 

Sect.  III.  The  fpleen  is  a  foft  fpungy  vifcus  feated  in  the  left  hypocon- 
drium  or  upper  angle  of  the  belly,  under  the  diaphragm  and  ftomach,  be¬ 
tween  it,  the  left  fide  of  the  vertebra:,  the  falfe  ribs  and  colon  in  its  defcent  to 
the  anus ,  and  the  left  kidney,  in  the  poflerior  part  of  the  body,  within 
the  ribs  as  it  were,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  felt  externally  unlefs  fwolen  for¬ 
wards  either  by  nature  or  a  difeafe,  oppofite  to  the  liver ;  whence  Hippo¬ 
crates  vi.  Epid.  calls  it  Hvrap  ae/g the  left  liver,  as  if  a  poize  to  the 
great  weight  of  the  true.  By  Aretaus ,  Galen ,  Bollux ,  and  Hefychius  call’d. 
\aogPQ7vcr,  IcrooapK,'Iao5'a0/aoj',  tylao^v-yor,  in  refpeCf  of  the  liver.  Hipp.  p.  74.  & 
Ariftot.  Ed.  Paris.  1619.  T.  i.p.  776. 790.  &  Gracus  Anonymus.  Ed.  1616.  c.  17. 
p.  20.  ’Tis  rarely  fituate  on  the  right  fide,  unlefs  the  order  of  the  vifcera  be 
inverted,  as  in  that  cafe  mention’d  Bhilof.  tr  an  fa  ft.  numb.  107,  p.  146.  Bliny 
xi.  37.  owns  fuch  prodigious.  And  Ariftotle  hi  for.  animal,  i.  17.  where  he 
adds  that  the  like  has  fometime  been  found  in  brutes,  and  gener.  animal,  iv. 
4.  Herophilus  the  phyfician,  famous  for  obferving  the  rythm  of  pulfes,  once 
found  it,  fays  Galen  vi.  8.  adminifr.  anatom,  and  likewile  Cornelius  Gemma 
Frifus.  Cofmocrit.  i.  6.  and  Cyclognom.  i.  6.  Spigelius  anatom,  viii.  5.  fays 
he  has  fometime  found  this  anomalous  pofition  in  coneys,  in  which  it’s 
moll  commonly  fix’d  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  by  the  omentum . 
Much  the  fame  in  a  dormoufe.  Hrelincourt  obferv’d  it  once  at  Baris. 
He  lienofis  p.  3.  and  Riolan.  Opufcul.  anatom,  p.  118.  Mentellus  in  epif.  ad 
Becquet.  p.  49.  and  Cattierus  obf.  17.  ap.  Borell.  p.  49.  Banarolus  in  the 
year  1643,  as  appears  from  his  pente.  7.  obf.  7.  and  Fr.  ab  Aquapendente , 
Skenkius  3.  obf  9.  Hrelincourt  the  elder  once  in  a  fatus  found  it  crou- 
ded  thro’  the  diaphragm  into  the  thorax.  Neverthelefs  tho’  in  the  moft 
eftablifli’d  order  of  nature  it’s  placed  on  the  left  fide  and  on.  the  left  end 
of  the  ftomach,  in  fome  few  creatures  it  inclines  more  towards  the  pylorus  and 
duodenum ,  as  in  the  lucia  pifcis ,  land-tortoife,  crocodile,  pike,  whence  in  the 
tortoife  Gajfendus  not  looking  for  it  where  it  was,  thought  it  had  none,  in 
vita  Beireskii.  In  this  creature  it’s  much  of  the  figure  of  a  bean.  The 
frog’s  is  of  the  fliape  of  a  pea  and  bulk,  placed  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
mefentery.  In  the  skate  it’s  placed  between  the  middle  lobe  of  the  liver 
and  the  guts,  it’s  broad,  thick,  and  of  a  flefhyv colour.  In  the  magpy  it’s 
long,  and  placed  between  the  ftomach  and  liver.  In  the  bat  it’s  fmall  and 
almoft  round,  and  pofited  in  the  lower  and  hinder  region  of  the  ftomach, 
and  is  redder  than  the  liver.  In  the  partridge  the  broader  part  of  the 
fpleen  lies  upon  the  liver,  of  a  livid  colour  and  hangs  upon  the  liver,  and 
has  blood-veftels  to  it,  if  Sir  George  Ent  be  not  miftaken.  The  eel’s  is  red, 
placed  upon  the  left  horn  of  the  ftomach  which  is  divided  into  two.  In 
the  frog  fifli  on  the  left  fide  pretty  low,  and  in  a  large  fifli  of  the  figure 
and  bulk  of  a  human  kidney. 
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Sect.  HI.  i.  Tis  ty’d  to  the  peritoneum  as^  it  borrows  its  external  coat  Connexion. 
from  it :  to  the  back  and  colon  by  the  inferior  membrane  of  the  omentum. 

Its  concave  fide  connefts  it  to  the  upper  fold  of  the  omentum ,  and  confe- 
quently  to  the  ‘Pancreas.  Marchetti  has  feen  the  Pancreas  fubftantiallv 
annex’d  to  it.  Intermediate  membranes  and  fibres  fufpend  it  between  the 
diaphragm  and  left  kidney,  Gal.Tom.  i.  p.  41 5'.  and  for  the  fake  of  it  the  left 
kidney  in  all  animals  is  of  a  lower  pofiture  than  the  right  if  my  judgment  be  of 
any  value.  And  by  blood- veffels  and  nerves  it’s  nearly  bound  to  them  all,  efpe- 
cially  the  flomach,  Hipp.  p.248.  Jul.  Pullux.  p.  84.  which  it  molt  particularly 
regards  in  all  creatures,  however  various  in  other  refpe&s.  Nor  do  blood- 
veffels  large  and  numerous  alone,  but  likewife  its  upper  part  generally 
faftens  it  to  the  coats  of  theftomach  on  its  left  fide,  fo  that  it’s  not  eafily  fepara- 
ble.  Moreover  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fpleen  goes  two  at  leaf!  blood- veffels, 
the  venal  and  arterial  vas  breve ,  into  the  left  lide  of  the  flomach.  Some¬ 
time  by  its  fiffures  and  fibres  it  embraces  the  flomach  as  it  were  with  fin¬ 
gers,  as  has  been  feen  by  Riolan ,  Horjlius ,  Highmor,  Lindanus ,  &c.  Never- 
thelefs  nature  to  fhow  her  prerogative,  and  by  way  of  contrajl  and  con¬ 
trariety,  has  affix’d  it  to  the  porta  in  the  falpa  and  diflant  from  the  flomach 
if  Blajius  his  information  be  right.  The  hedghog’s  being  large  is  faftned 
very  flrongly  to  the  flomach  by  means  of  a  membrane.  The  pidgeon’s  is 
much  of  the  bulk  and  fliape  of  a  wheat  corn,  and  is  placed  a  little  above 
the  flomach,  rather  upon  the  gullet.  In  the  weazel  it’s  of  a  liver  colour, 
and  affixed  to  the  whole  length  of  the  flomach,  and  broad  at  bottom. 

In  relpedl  to  adhefion  this  chief  difference  is  obfervable  between  human 
and  brutes,  that  in  moft  refpefts  in  the  latter  ’tis  not  fo  carefully  fufpended 
befides  that  it  has  not  fo  many  blood-veffels,  and  that  it’s  never  ty’d  to  the 
diaphragm.  So  that  between  the  vertebra  and  ribs  it  lies  as  behind  a  fortifi¬ 
cation.  And  in  refpedl  of  other  furrounding  parts,  in  the  whole  it  may  be 
faid  to  be  the  mofl  fecurely  guarded  from  external  injuries,  of  any  bowel 
in  the  lower  belly,  which  I  think  another  hint  of  its  fuperior  excellence 
and  ufe  whatever  it  be. 

Sect.  III.  2.  There  is  ufually  but  one,  yet  Hippocrates  long  fince  has  Number. 
obferv’d  that  nature,  in  this  refpedl  too,  fometimes  deviates  from  her  gene¬ 
ral  practice.  Fallopius  has  feen  two  or  three  of  unequal  bulk,  plac’d  a- 
top  of  one  another,  Obf.  ad  P.  Mannam.  p.108.  Such  I  take  that  mentioned 
in  phil.  tranf.  numb.  2 66.  p.  690.  by  Dr.  Mu/grave.  Arifotle  quotes  fuch 
a  cafe  de  generat.  animal,  iv.  4.  Pofthius  faw  it  at  Montpelier ,  Panarol  at 
Rome ,  Marchetti  at  Padua,  anat.  c.  4.  Cecil  Foluis  ^Venice ,  Barthol.  Epijl 
6 2.  Cent.  i.  and  Bofchus.  Mr.  Chefelden  tells  us,  he  has  twice  in  a  human 
body  feen  three,  twice  two,  and  once  four.  Cabrolius  obf.  15-.  faw  two 
fpleens  with  diflindt  veffels.  Morgagni  once  in  a  man,  twice  in  dogs  obferv’d 
many  fpleens,  but  never  wanting  :  and  inftances  of  this  fort  are  innumera¬ 
ble  among  anatomifls.  Anatom,  adverfar .  iii.  p.  3  5-.  Cel.  Rhodigin.  inftances 
it  xxiv.  3.  Rondeletus  in  Skenkii  1.  iii.  obf.  1.  Cornel.  Gemma  Cofnocrit.  i.  6. 

Bourdon  anatom,  c.  17.  Harderus  obf.  47.  the  German  Ephemerides  A.  1 672. 
obf.  172.  and  1 686.  obf.  61.  Horfius  obf.  8.  Levin.  Lemn.  de  occult,  natur. 
mirac.  iv.  7.  Hofman.  iv.  de  generat.  horn.  10.  In  the  laft  body  we  diffecled 
in  this  theatre  I  obferv’d  a  little  fpleen  bigger  than  a  walnut,  of  the  fame 
fubftance,  fill’d  with  the  fame  kind  of  blood  as  the  true,  and  conne&ed 
to  it  by  veins  and  arteries.  However  generally  in  the  whole  thefe  taken 
together  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  common  and  natural  one.  In  th ePho~ 
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cena  or  fea-calf  there  are  four  or  five  globular  bodies,  red,  hardllh,  infub- 
fiance  like  the  fpleen  but  of  different  bulks,  the  larger 'about  the  fize  of  a 
bean  orchefnut,  fo  that  they  feem  fo  many  fpleens.  The'  fplOeri*  it  felf 
is  compos’d,  as  it  were,  of  many  like  globules  clap’d  together.  Ariftotle 
hift.  animal,  ii.  iy.  writes,  “  The  fpleen  is  'generally  in  all  creatures  which- 
tc  have  blood,  but  in  many  of  thole  which  are  oviparous  it’s  very  finally  as1 
“  in  moil:  birds,  particularly  pidgeons,  kites,  hawks,  owls.  The  Capri- 
“  ceps  bird  wants  it  intirely,  lay  fome.  Bournigius  de  Sangw.  13.  R.  Morans 
“  de  conf.  valetud.  p.  693.  Entii  apolog.  p.  60.  The  fame  is  faid  of  oviparous 
“  quadrupeds,  as  the  tortoife,  watermoufe,  evit,  lizard,  crocodile,  frog. 
But  I  fufpect  the  truth  thereof;  or  perhaps  we  may  fay  with  IVotton-  de 
dijf.  animal,  fed  exigmis  admodum  lien  veluti  not  a  gratia  habetur.  ‘Pliny 
takes  notice  of  this,  xi.  37.  Hift.  Nat.  Vipers  have  fcaree  any,  tho’  an  eel 
has  a  confierable  one.  It’s  faid  infers  have  none,  contrary  to  the  proverb 
habet  &  mufca  fplenem.  Anonym.  Grac.  7.  Gamer ar.  Cent.  vi.  obft  37.  Thar 
the  chameleon  has  none  is  affirmed  by  many,  <rDemocritus ,  Ariftotle ,  ‘Pliny, 
Solinus ,  Geftier  and  Aldrovand.  Panarolus ,  and  the  royal'  academy  at  Par¬ 
ris.  In  human,  it’s  very  feldom  wholly  deficient,  as  Laurentius  fays  in 
the  difletfion  of  a  young  man,  who  had  no  proper  fpleen,.  but  the  fplenic 
veffels  were  very  large,  and  terminated  in  a  kind  of  glandular  body,  whence 
two  large  hemorrhoidal  veins.  Anat.  vi.  qua  ft.  25.  Skenkius  obferved  the 
like  in  the  famous  Matthias  Ortelius  a  citizen  of  Antwerp,  obf.  med.  iii.  but 
Morgagni  anatom,  adverfar.  iii.  p.  36.  queffions  whether  he  was  not  mifta- 
ken,  and  that  it  lay  hid  under  that  flelhy  fubftanee  which  he  fays  cover’d 
the  intefiines.  Cafpar  Bauhin  too  mentions  the  fame  In  append,  ad  Ron - 
fetum  de  partu  Cafareo.  Valfalva  has  obferved  it  wanting,  Theatr.  'Tom.  ii. 
391.  Arift.  T.  1.  p.  1124.  Hen.  ab  Here.  obf.  p.  221.  and  Hoberius  in  a  wo¬ 
man  at  Paris ,  Hemorb.  intern,  p.  784. 1.  66.  ad  calcem.  Kerkringius  obf.xi.  p. 
31.  which  are  all  the  inltances  I  have  met  with,  and  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
only  wafted  away  and  difappear’d,  as  happens  fometimes  in  difeafes,  of 
which  we  fttall  have  cafes  hereafter  in  proper  place. 

Sect.  III.  3.  Its  figure  is  exceeding  various,  beyond  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  which  gives  us  a  hint  that  it  has  no  eftentia]  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  ufe.  Sometime  it’s  triangular,  fometime  fquare,  round,  globu¬ 
lar,  pointed,  divided  in  the  middle,  or  into  lobules,  &c.  In  phil.  tranf 
numb.  5-8.  p.  1188.  there  is  an  extraordinary  fpleen,  large,  and  of  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  law.  Highmor  and  Horftius  Junius  have  noted  it  divided  into 
lobes,  the  former  gives  us  a  cutt  of  a  monftrous  one.  Rhodius  has  feen 
one  round,  Bartholin  divided  into  five  lobes  like  the  kidneys  of  calves. 
Its  bulk  both  natural  and  difeas’d  is  various,  as  Ariftotle  and  Galen  teach  us. 
’Tis  generally  about  fix  fingers  bredth  long,  three  fingers  bredth  thick, 
and  of  the  bredth  of  the  hand :  of  the  figure  of  a  neat’s  tongue,  or  foie 
of  the  foot,  thence  call’d  fometime  linguofum  viftcus.  Hippocrates  l.  de 
anatom,  compares  it  with  the  human  foot.  Rujf.  Ephef.  Hence  the  plaifters 
of  that  form  or  pledgits  are  call’d  Splenia  by  Diofcorides ,  Pliny ,  Martial, 
Pollux  and  Hefychius.  Feftus.  Andr.  Lacuna  in  Epift.  Gal.  firft  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  as  Galen  witneffes.  Likewife  a  piece  of  linnen  ty’d  upon  the  up-  - 
per  part  of  the  head  or  forehead  clothes,  bears  the  fame,  name,  and  are 
obferved  in  antient  Greek  bulls  as  marks  of  deification.  The  fide  next 
the  ribs  is  convex,  the  other  concave,  where  the  veffels  enter,  and  where 
it’s  join’d  to  the  omentum .  In  the  Galens  piftcis  mas  fays  Charlton  Man- 
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tiffa  anatomic a,  the  fpleen  rifes  at  the  bottom:  and  hinder  part  of  the; 
ftbmach;  two  fingers  bred th vat  the  beginning,  for  fix  fingers  bredth  long 
embracing  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach;  after  this  it  throws  out  a  fort  of 
appendix  like  the  gut  ccecum^  then  it  becomes  fmall  and  ends  at  the  pan¬ 
creas ,  being  fifteen  fingers  bredth  more  in  length,:  all  this  fpace  it  fends 
many  and  very  large  veffels  to  the  ftomach  and  inteftins.  ’Tis  larger  in  aman 
than  any  other,  creature,  in*  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  his  body,  and  in  a 
woman  rather  larger  than,  in  a; man.  The  moft  general  diftinffion  is,  that 
the  human  is  not  fo  long  for  its  bulk  as  in  brutes.  As  to  its  form,  the  irre¬ 
gularities  often  feem  in  it  are  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  circumjacent 
parts,  which  this  fpongy  bowel  adapts  its  felf  to,  there  fpreading  out  its 
bulk  where  leaft  refiftance,  and  receives  their  impreflions  too,  like  wax 
feal’d,.  or  any  fofrfubftance  caft  iiu  a  mold.  This  efpecially  is  not  to  be 
wonder’d  at,  when,  it  becomes  difeas’d;  its  fides  not  being  able  to  refift 
the  impetus  of  the  circulating  blood  muft  fwell  out  and  relax,  where  its 
fibres  are  weakeft,  like  Aneurifms.  Inftances  of  fuch  we  lhall  mention 
hereafter,  neverthelefs  we  obferve  ’tis  always  thick  at  the  edges,  not  thin  as 
the  liver.  It  generally  weighs  with  its  contained  blood,  about  fourteen 
ounces  or  a  pound.  When  dry’d  but  a,  drachm.  That  of  the  goat  before 
us  weighs  9ifs.  The  Indian  pig’s  but  two  grains.  The  external  face 
of  the  fpleen  is  not  fmooth  and  level  like  the  kidneys  or  liver,  but  full  of 
little  round  rifings  or  tuber  a.  like  the  skin  of  thofe  that  labor  under  the  er 
lephantiafis,  which  I  conceive  owing  to  the  foregoing  reafon,  the  blood 
diftending  its  little  caverns,  or  at  leaft  to  its  own  power  of  contraction, 
which,  ftretches  in  fome  degree  the  outward  furface  or  membrane,  in  the 
fpace  between  the  infertion  of  its  fibres  therein.  In  outward  circumftan- 
ces  it’s  moft  various  in  human  kind,  for  in  brutes  no  fuch  remarkable  dif¬ 
ference  is  obfervable  as  to  the  fame  kind,  only  we  may  affirm  it  as  an 
axiom,  that  the  fpleen  of  the  latter  is  generally  longer  in  fhape,  narrower, 
thinner  and  lefs  withal,  fo  that  an  ox’s  doubled  lhall  not  equal  a  man’s. 
Still  the  variety  of  its  fhape  in  different  creatures  is  furprizing,  and  nature 
feems  to  have  made  it  in  a  merry  mood.  Ariftotle  iii.  13.  de part .  animal.. 
teaches  us  in  horned  creatures  ’tis  moft  commonly  round,  in  beafts  with 
divided  toes  long,  in  whole-footed  animals  between  both.  That  of  the 
oxen  is  a  foot  and  half  long,  its  breadth  almoft  equal  throughout,  viz,,  four 
inches  where  narroweft,  five  where  broadeft,  fcarce  two  in  thicknefs.  It’s 
connected  to  the  ftomach  for  near  the  fpace  of  nine  inches  by  very  many 
ftrong  fibres,  in  figure  ’tis  like  the  foie  fifh,  unlefs  thinner  at  its  extre¬ 
mities.  The  fpleen  of  the  lamprey  is  a  wonderful  variation  in  nature :  it’s 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  and  behind  the  ftomach  upwards,  two  inches 
broad,  lower  it  fharpens  towards  a  point,  hut  before  it  fends  out  leftwards 
a  fort  of  appendix  like  the  gut  c cecum  with  a  flender  cavity  in  it,  a  third 
part  of  an  inch  broad  and  fifteen  fingers  bredth  long;  in  the  way  it’s  ty’d 
here  and  there  as  with  a  fillet  like  the  colon ,  and  is  of  a  darkifli  color.  All 
this  whole  traft  many  and  very  large  veffels  from  the  ftomach  and  guts  a- 
crofs  the  mefentery  enter  the  fpleen.  This  and  many  more  I  had  from  Sir 
Geo.  Ent\  apologia.  The  Indian  pig’s  is  long,  thin,  of  a  florid  color,  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  left  fide  of  the  ftomach.  In  the  fpral  it’s  very  flender,  long, 
and  of  a  deep.  red.  The  barbel’s:  is  very  florid,  three  inches  long,  fftm- 
y  adheres  to  the  ventricle  and  liver  by  many  veffels.  In  the  plaice  it’s  ftr 
mate.  juft  by  the  gallbladder,  about  ffie  middle  of  the  liver,  fmall,  of  a 
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black  color,  fcarce  fo  big  as  the  nail  of  one’s  little  finger,  yet  with  a  con¬ 
vexity  on  one  fide.  There  are  very  eminent  veffels  from  it  to  the  ftomach 
and  guts;  The  Haddock’s  is  thin,  long,  livid,  faftned  to  the  gut,  and  fends 
a  confpicuous  branch  into  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach.  In  the  ape  it’s  very 
ftnall,  long,  of  a  fcalene,  triangular  fhape  with  impreflions  upon  it,  as  it 
were  the  bite  of  teeth.  It  flicks  to  the  left  kidney  but  free  from  the  dia¬ 
phragm ,  fay  Sylvius  and  Blafius.  An  Indian  monkey’s  was  fmall,  fcarce 
three  fingers  bredth  long,  fays  the  laft  mention’d  author.  In  the  elephant 
we  diffe&ed  lately  at  the  Prefident’s,  it  was  of  a  half-moon  figure :  the  fame 
in  a  lyon  and  pheafant :  pretty  much  the  fame  in  a  horfe.  The  coney’s  is 
thin,  fliarp  at  the  ends,  and  reprefents  the  figure  of  an  arm,  fays  Steno.  In 
a  dog  its  upper  part  is  narrow,  contrary  to  the  human,  becaufe  we  may 
rather  fay  its  head  is  revers’d,  fo  follicitous  has  nature  been  in  diftinguifhing 
between  us  and  brutes  in  this  material  organ.  A  caftors  is  fmall,  long  and 
narrow.  Wild  African  goat’s  oval:  fo  is  a  frog’s.  Another  wild  goat’s  is 
fquarifh,  as  that  before  us.  The  hedghog’s  is  large,  oblong,  flender  and  round. 
Triangular  in  the  torpedo  and  fea-needle,  where  its  fubftance  is  almoft  folid  as  to 
feeling  like  the  liver.  In  the  falamander  it’s  long ;  round  in  hauks,  ducks,  eagles, 
crows,  in  the  ojjifraga.  Round  like  a  heart,  or  pyriform,  as  in  a  crocodile,  tor- 
toife,  fword-fifh, viper, pike.  IntheTurfo  it’s  form’d  as  it  were  of  many  red 
parenchymous  globules,  from  which  fhort  veffels  go  to  the  ftomach,  fays  Bar¬ 
tholin.  In  the  fea-calf  ’tis  like  a  tongue.  In  fome  fifties,  as  the  fqualus ,  its 
outward  furface  rifes  in  little  round  eminences,  like  clufters  of  grapes, 
and  in  lizards  too.  Bartholin  fays  in  the  dolphin  it  feems  to  conftft  of  many 
globules.  The  fhape  of  the  fpleen  in  a  horfe  is  like  a  plow-ftiare,  its  length 
a  foot  nine  inches,  its  greateft  bredth  ten  inches,  its  leaft  one,  from  the  broad- 
eft  part  to  its  point  it  decreafes  continually  in  bredth  and  thicknefs.  A 
camel’s  is  nine  inches  long,  four  broad,  half  an  inch  thick,  fays  Blafius .  In 
a  civet-cat  eight  fingers  bredth  long,  two  broad. 

Color.  Sect.  III.  4.  The  color  of  the  fpleen  is  blewifh,  livid  or  like  iron,  and 
grows  blacker  with  age.  In  a  fatus  ’tis  red  like  the  liver.  In  children  new 
born  is  very  frefliand  florid,  and  becomes  of  a  deeper  dye  in  years,  whence 
Steph.  deMellis  calls  it  luridtis ,  and  rightly.  The  color  in  the  human,  as  well 
as  magnitude,  is  very  various.  It  feems  to  darken  in  proportion  to  the 
heat  of  the  animal.  In  oxen  and  fwine  ’tis  whiter ;  in  dogs  and  lyons  gene¬ 
rally  more  florid  than  the  liver  it  felf.  In  an  alpine-moufe  of  a  florid  bloody 
color,  fo  in  the  tiger,  coney ;  in  the  frog  red,  the  falamander ’s  between 
black  and  red,  blackifh  in  the  tortoife,  of  a  bloody  color  in  the  viper,  if  of 
any.  Vefalius  takes  notice  the  human  is  fometime  like  the  color  and  pro¬ 
tuberances  of  an  Elephantiafis ;  and  in  fome  patients  of  that  fort  their 
whole  skin  has  fo  nearly  refembled  it,  that  one  would  fancy  they  were  com¬ 
pos’d  entirely  of  fpleens. 

Parts.  Sect.  III.  y.  The  human  fpleen  being  generally  of  an  oval  figure,  the 
upper  part  of  it  is  call’d  the  head,  and  the  inferior  its  tail,  by  Rufus  Ephe- 
fius ,  and  Hippocrates  de  Ojfium  nat.  &  L.  Epidem.  The  firft  by  Bollux , 
is  call’d  Along  the  middle  of  its  concave  fide  runs  a  white  cal¬ 

lous  line  call’d  Raphe ,  whereto  the  Omentum  is  faften’d,  and  upon  this  all 
the  veffels  enter  into  the  bowel. 

Coats.  Sect.  III.  6.  ’Tis  inverted  with  two  tunicles,  the  external  deriv’d  from 
the  peritoneum  or  common  lining  of  the  abdomen ,  thicker  than  that  of  the 
liver,  and  thickning  too  with  age.  It’s  o’erfpread  with  many  fine  veffels  run¬ 
ning 
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ning  the  length  of  it,  and  ty’d  to  the  undermoft  by  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries.  There  are  divers  inftances  in  Authors  of  this  Coat  becoming 
thick  like  leather.  Andernac.  Columb.  Bauhin ,  Hoffman,  Spigel.  Riolan , 

Bartholin ,  Tulpius  and  others  have  feen  it.  Malpighi  found  the  in¬ 
ner  coat  cartilaginous  in  an  ox.  Spigelius  mentions  its  being  bony,  V. 

Mabii  fundament,  phyfiol.  p.  376.  The  inner  coat  is  compos’d  of  various 
rows  of  ftrong  fibres  crofting  one  another  with  different  directions  in  a  cu¬ 
rious  manner.  ’Tis  fmooth,  thick,  hard,  folid,  tough,  and  fometime  be¬ 
comes  bony,  often  tendinous  or  cartilaginous.  ’Tis  not  made  of  an  irre¬ 
gular  woof  of  filaments,  as  other  membranes  generally  are,  but  of  fmall 
tnufcular  fibres  running  to  a  point  from  one  circumference,  terminated  by 
other  like  circles  made  of  like  threads  or  radii  circumjacent :  all  which  meet¬ 
ing  with  one  another  and  firmly  uniting,  compofe  in  the  whole  a  muf- 
cular  panicle.  ’Tis  finer  and  thinner  than  the  external :  and  air  blown  into 
the  artery  of  the  part,  will  pafs  thro’  it  when  the  other  is  taken  off.  As 
the  arteries  arife  from  the  body  of  the  fpleen,  fo  the  veins  of  the  external 
coat  are  deriv’d  from  them,  and  by  degrees  conjoining  into  larger  trunks, 
end  in  flhe  entring  vein,  or  go  farther  into  thofe  of  the  omentum.  This 
membrane  is  faftned  to  that  underneath  it  likewife,  by  many  {lender  fila¬ 
ments  feemingly  propagated  from  the  extremities  of  the  fibrous  pillars  and 
net-work  in  the  internal  texture  of  the  fpleen.  The  fpleen  of  the  viper  is 
faid  to  have  but  one  coat.  The  outward  tegument  of  that  in  the  frog-fifli 
is  very  lax,  and  not  adherent  to  the  inner,  fo  that  if  you  cut  but  a  large 
wound,  the  fpleen  will  flip  out  of  it. 

Sect.  III.  7.  The  veflels  which  run  into  the  fpleen  are  arteries,  veins  Vessels: 
and  nerves,  all  very  large  and  numerous,  wrap’d  together  in  one  mem¬ 
brane  or  capfula  form’d  from  the  inner  coat,  and  which  purfues  them  into 
the  fubftance  of  the  fpleen  it  felf.  The  artery  firft  exactly  defcrib’d  by  A- 
rantius,  is  the  left  branch  of  the  coeliac,  and  largeft,  which  running  parallel 
to  the  horizon  towards  the  left,  under  the  ftomach,  and  having  fent  many 
large  branches  to  the  ftomach,  pancreas ,  omentum  both  upper  and  under, 
colon ,  reShm,  and  fometimes  to  more  parts,  fuch  as  the  mefentery,  emul- 
gents,  kidnies,  womb,  bladder,  and  the  like,  becomes  fubdivided,  firft 
into  two,  then  into  four  or  more  branches,  and  fo  enters  and  permeates, 
or  rather  compofes  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  fpleen :  uniting  all  over  its 
fmaller  twigs,  with  inexplicable  variety  running  one  into  another,  and  form¬ 
ing  an  innumerable  parcel  of  cells,  between  which  they  freely  open  into 
each  other,  as  likewife  into  the  wide  expanfions  of  the  entring  veins.  Some¬ 
time  the  artery  arifes  direCtly  from  the  aorta,  as  Jac.  Silvias,  Car. 
Stephanas ,  Fernelius,  1.  7.  Columbus  11.  Arantius  Obf.  35*.  Septa- 
lius  in  Arifiot.  Brob.  T.  z.  Jeffenius  in  Anat.  Bragenfi.  Riolan  11.  23.  .  . 

and  others  have  obferv’d.  The  lienal  vein  is  likewife  very  large,  arifing 
from  (or  rather  running  into)  the  left:  fide  of  the  porta.  It  accompanies 
the  before-defcrib’d  artery,  and  having  communicated  its  branches  to  (or 
rather  borrow’d  from)  as  many  circumjacent  parts  as  we  related  of  the  ar¬ 
tery,  divides  into  two  main  branches.  Thefe  fubdivide  again  into  feveral, 
and  have  anaftomofes  with  fome  of  the  arteries  lying  near  them,  and  then 
are  conduced  fide  by  fide  with  the  arteries  into  the  fpleen  along  the  raphe. 

There  are  no  manner  of  valves,  as  feveral  authors  have  fancy’d,  unlefs 
fomewhat  like  one  in  the  vein,  but  not  of  any  ftriCture,  and  for  what  pur- 
pofe  fhould  there  be  fuch,  feeing  the  anaftomofes  between  the  veins  and 
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arteries  elude  their  ufe.  Indeed  I  fufpeft  both  valves  and  anajfomo/es  are 
fiftitious.  The  veins  are  continu’d  in  the  fpleen  only  as  to  their  larger  trunks, 
but  not  their  minute  ramifications,  which  would  have  weakncd  the  bowel 
too  much.  The  nerves  of  the  fpleen  fpring  from  the  intercoftal  branch, 
and  are  flriftly  bound  upon  every  mod  minute  branching  of  the  blood- veffels 
thro’out  their  whole  progrefs.  One  branch  particularly  is  bellow’d  upon  the 
outer  membrane  obferv’d  to  be  very  nervous. 

Struc-  Sect.  III.  8.  The  fubflance  of  the  fpleen  is  different  from  any  thing  in 
the  animal  machine  befide.  It  confifts  intirely  of  complications  and  inof- 
culations  of  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  a  mufcular  net-work  of  fibrilla, 
which  raife  its  whole  body  into  cells  of  different  figure  and  bulk,  form’d 
between  the  veffels  and  fibrous  extenfions,  reaching  from  one  fide  of  its 
inner  coat  to  its  oppofite,  or  to  the  intermediate  veffels,  or  to  others  run¬ 
ning  crofways,  or  Tideways,  with  admirable  curiofity  connefted  together, 
and  with  the  continuations  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  opening  and  commu¬ 
nicating  with  each  other  all  manner  of  ways:  fo  that  if  you  in j eft  any  li¬ 
quor  by  the  artery,  it  runs  freely  into  the  vein,  &  vice  verfa. 

Arteries.  Sect.  IV.  This  is  a  detail  of  its  manner  of  fubflance  and  veffels;  but 
becaufe  we  defign  to  give  a  more  perfeft  hiftory  at  leafl,  of  the  fpleen, 
and  that  all  our  future  reafonings  depend  much  upon  the  knowledge  of  its 
flrufture  and  communication  with  other  vifcera  by  means  of  its  veffels  and 
nerves :  we  fliall  enlarge  upon  the  whole,  from  our  own  and  the  ftrifteft 
obfervations  of  anatomifls  hitherto  communicated.  And  firfl:  as  order  re¬ 
quires,  we  will  begin  with  the  arteries,  of  which  we  have  made  a  draught 

Tab.  I.  Plate  I-  half  as  big  as  the  life,  chiefly  from  a  curious  preparation  of  the 
branchings  of  the  aorta  thro’out  the  abdomen ,  injefted  in  wax  by  my  friend 
and  accurate  anatomifl  Mr.  JoJhua  Symonds  Surgeon:  where  I  have  fludy’d  to 
extricate  it  as  much  from  confuflon,  as  fo  perplex’d  a  fcheme  will  permit ; 
and  taken  the  liberty  to  afcertain  the  names  of  the  branches,  which  in  Authors 
are  a  little  intricate ;  to  reconcile  them  to  their  varying  denominations,  andre- 
ftore  their  mofl  rational  ones, with  all  the  care  and  judgment  I  could  pretend  to. 

At  the  very  defcent  of  the  great  artery  from  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
into  the  belly,  in  its  paffage  thro’  the  diaphragm,  go  the  two  phrenic  branches, 
mark’d  in  the  fcheme  by  the  two  letters  BB,  into  the  diaphragm,  which  di¬ 
vided  into  many  fprigs  are  chiefly  difpers’d  upon  its  lower  fide  towards  the 
vertebra,  neverthelefs  fend  fome  fprigs  to  the  upper  part  of  the  diaphragm 
and  even  to  the  pericardium  where  it’s  continuous  to  the  diaphragm.  Be¬ 
low  this,  the  great  artery  from  its  forepart  projefts  a  large  and  remarkable 
artery  call’d  the  coeliac,  mark’d  G.  Arifing  forwards  for  a  little  fpace,  it  be¬ 
comes  partite  nearly  at  right  angles  into  two  branches  of  unequal  bulk,  at 
the  upper  limb  of  the  inferior  membrane  of  the  omentum  to  which  it’s  an¬ 
nex’d.  The  lefler  branch  goes  direftly  to  the  right,  the  bigger  to  the  left. 
The  one  by  a  general  name  call’d  the  epatic,  the  other  the  fplenic,  from  the 

Epatic .vifcera  they  chiefly  tend  to.  The  firfl:  or  lefler  advancing  towards  the 
right  fide,  being  feated  upon  the  pancreas ,  fends  a  branch  from  its  lower 
fide  mark’d  H,  to  the  lower  membrane  of  the  omentum  on  its  right  fide, 
and  to  the  afcending  colon,  which  may  properly  be  call’d  Epiploo-colica 
pojlerior  dextra,  and  a  branch  I  Gajlrica  dextra  pojlerior  from  its  upper 
fide,  with  not  many  ramifications  to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  flomach 
near  the  pylorus  where  it  meets  with  the  next :  which  goes  from  its  upper  fide 
too,  viz.  the  pyloric a  D.  This  encompafles  the  hinder  part  of  the  right  fide 
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of  the  ftomach  and  pylorus.  Then  this  epatic  main  branch  becomes  divi¬ 
ded  into  two ;  the  uppermoft  tends  to  the  lower  and  concave  fide  of  the 
liver,  and  enters  with  propriety  by  the  general  name  of  epatics  A  A  into 
that  huge  vifeus ,  nourilhing  its  whole  fubltance  with  the  vital  fluid ;  but 
firft  receives  the  umbilical  artery  a  turn’d  into  a  ligament,  and  throws  off 
the  two  CyJHcte  call’d  GemelU  or  twins  C  C,  encompaffmg  the  whole  gall¬ 
bladder,  and  gives  a  folitary  branch  taken  notice  of  in  molt  authors,  into 
the  lame  hollow  fide  of  the  liver.  The  other  ramification  of  the  two  be¬ 
fore  fpoken  of,  mark’d  E,  taking  a  compafs  and  converging  to  the  left 
fide,  makes  the  Gajlro-epiplois  dextra  fpreading  its  felf  along  the  bottom, 
fore  and  right  part  of  the  ftomach  upon  the  upper  limbus  of  the  anterior 
fold  of  the  omentum  with  its  ramifications  on  each  hand,  fent  out  genicu- 
latim ,  or  like  the  leaves  of  plants  from  their  chief  rib,  reaching  midway 
of  the  length  of  the  ftomach  and  embracing  the  right  and  lower  half  there¬ 
of,  they  may  be  call’d  Rami  anteriores  gaflrici  dextrin  mark’d  ee.  But  at 
the  fame  time,  at  the  fame  joints  it  affords  twigs  mark’d  dd,  to  the  whole 
right  fide  of  the  upper  lamina  of  the  cawl,  the  Epiploic <e  anteriores  dex¬ 
tra!  reprefented  depending  and  cut  off  in  the  fcherne,  that  the  fubje&ed 
veffels  may  the  better  appear.  We  muff  likewife  obferve,  that  before  this 
and  near  its  origin  it  difpatches  the  intejlinalis  F  to  the  duodenum  which  it 
covers  with  many  branches,  extending  themfelves  even  beyond  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  jejunum.  And  as  it’s  annex’d  and  upheld  by  the  pancreas  and 
tipper  membrane  of  the  omentum ,  at  the  fame  time  it  imparts  a  twig  to 
the  pancreas  mark’d  /,  and  others  to  the  omentum.  Return  we  now  to  the 
iirft  mentioned  great  coeliac,  and  trace  its  left  great  divifion  call’d  the  fplemc. 

The  fplenic  artery  g,  the  other  and  larger  and  left  divifion  of  the  coeliac,  Splenic 
in  its  journey  finijtrorfum  towards  the  fpleen,  fupported  by  the  pancreas 
and  lower  omentum ,  from  its  upper  part  fends  out  a  branch  O,  gajlrica  po- 
Jlerior  to  the  backfide  of  the  ftomach.  Another  from  its  underfide  K  to  the 
middle  of  the  pancreas ,  and  properly  the  pancreatica.  Next  from  its  up- 
perfide  it  parts  with  a  very  large  and  confiderable  branch,  mark’d  in  the 
fchemes  by  the  letter  P,  the  biggeft  of  the  whole  ftomach,  call’d  there¬ 
fore  Gajlrica  major.  This  creeps  up  perpendicular  from  the  fplenic  behind 
the  ftomach,  leaving  two  little  twigs  by  the  way  pp  on  each  hand  upon 
the  gibbofity  thereof.  When  it’s  arrived  to  its  upper  part,  with  a  full  chan¬ 
nel  it  diverges  into  two,  nearly  at  right  angles,  one  ramification  marches 
along  the  ridge  of  the  ftomach  towards  the  pylorus ,  bellowing  at  equal 
intervals  or  knots  on  both  hands  copious  branches,  which  defeending  on 
the  fore  and  backfide  of  the  ventricule  in  innumerable  fubdivifions  inofeu- 
late  with  thofe  coming  from  the  bottom,  as  before  deferib’d,  on  the  right 
fide.  Its  other  ramification  on  the  top  of  the  ftomach  going  leftwards 
afeends  ftill  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftomach,  difperfing  in  like  manner 
from  aequidiftant  knots  on  both  fides,  branches  communicating  with  thofe 
coming  from  its  inferior  and  left  fide,  and  likewife  with  the  vas  breve  from 
the  body  of  the  neighbouring  fpleen.  Thence  it  arrives  at  the  cardia  or 
fuperior  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  round  which  it  twills  it  felf  and  in  a  fpi- 
ral  line  from  right  to  left,  whence  very  properly  call’d  coronaria  q.  Aft 
this  while  it  perpetually  fpreads  it  felf  into  fmaller  twigs  upon  the  part,  and 
difpenfes  one  to  the  £efophagus  it  felf,  coming  down  from  the  midriff 

The  fplenic  aforefaid  next  (and  fometime  before  the  laft-mention’d)  dif¬ 
patches  from  its  lower  fide  a  very  large  branch  L,  with  numerous  off- 
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fpring  call’d  properly  Epiploo-colica  media  f.  major ,  going  to  the  middle 
of  the  under  layer  of  the  omentum .  It  prefently  divides  with  a  right  angle 
into  two,  one  to  the  left*  the  other  to  the  right,  upon  the  length  of  the 
colon  and pofterior  caul.  The  fplenic  artery  next  from  its  upper  fide  fends 
a  branch  or  two  more  to  the  ftomach,  on  its  back  and  left  part,  call’d  Ga - 
Jiricte pojieriores  fniflrte  f.  minor es ,  mark’d  Q  Q.  Sometime  one  of  thefe  forms 
the  vas  breve .  And  now  the  fplenic  growing  near  the  fpleen  takes  upon 
it  that  name  with  propriety,  and  divides  into  two  branches  at  the  letter  R, 
the  fuperior  and  inferior.  Sometime  from  the  firfl  goes  off  one  of  the  laft 
mention’d  Gaflric#  Jlnijir or  vas  breve.  From  the  inferior,  or  often  above 
it,  is  detach’d  one  of  great  confideration  N,  which  generally  firft  fends 
out  the  Epiploo-colica  finifra  M,  to  the  lower  omentum  on  its  left  fide  and 
colon.  Then  becomes  the  Gajlro  epiplois  finijira ,  which  goes  to  the  under 
and  left  fide  of  the  ventricule,  along  the  margin  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
omentum ,  meeting  with  the  Gaftro-epiplois  dextra  in  the  middle  thereof.  This 
from  its  upper  fide  on  both  hands  throws  off  double*  ramifications  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ftomach  mark’d  n  n.  From  its  under  fide,  lets  fall  at  the 
fame  time  and  at  the  fame  joints  or  fpaces,  long  and  narrow  branches  into 
the  anterior  membrane  of  the  omentum ,  mark’d  oo,  reprefented  cut  off 
The  fuperior  and  inferior  branches  of  the  fplenic  artery  now  fubdivide 
themfelves  into  others,  and  are  much  contorted  into  many  femicircles.  From 
fome  of  them  there  are  one  or  more  anafomofes  with  the  veins  lying  next 
’em  coming  from  the  fpleen  mark’d  r,  as  feveral  authors  fay.  Generally 
from  the  inferior  goes  that  mark’d  T,  the  hamorrhoidalis  fplenic ee  ex¬ 
terna  to  the  outfide  of  the  defcending  colon.  Then  they  all  at  once  fup- 
ported  by  the  cawl  enter  the  body  of  the  fpleen,  in  the  (Irak  line  and  knob¬ 
by  ridge  call  Raphe ,  in  the  concave  fide  thereof  thro’  its  whole  length,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  veins  and  nerves :  compofing  the  main  part  of  the  texture 
of  the  fpleen.  All  authors  take  notice  with  furprize  of  the  exceffive  mag¬ 
nitude  and  number  of  them,  for  immediately  thefe  arteries  fill  the  whole 
body  of  the  fpleen  with  their  branches.  Spigelius  and  Bartholin  fay,  they 
five  times  exceed  the  veins  in  number.  Numerous  and  very  large  arteries, 
fays  Glijfon ,  enter  the  fpleen,  much  larger  than  the  hepatic,  tho’  the 
liver  is  fix  times  as  big.  Helmont  fays  there  are  400  branches  of  arteries 
in  the  fpleen.  Drelincourt  calls  ’em  Arteriarum  myriada,  p.  12.  de  lienofis. 
Zacut.  Lufitan.  fays,  “  it  borrows  its  arteries  from  the  great  defcending 
“  Aorta ,  more  in  number  and  larger  than  its  bulk  requires.  This  is 
the  reafon  of  that  palpitation  Flypochondriacs  feel  in  their  left  fide. 
Sometime,  as  we  faid  before,  from  the  fuperior  branch  of  the  fplenic, 
but  more  regularly  from  the  body  of  the  fpleen  and  its  head  or  upper 
part,  goes  the  celebrated  vas  breve  arteriofum  into  the  left  fide  of  the 
ftomach.  This  is  what  the  antients  fancy’d  to  fpew  the  melancholly 
juice  out  of  the  fpleen  into  the  ftomach.  And  what  the  moderns  fuppofe  to  fur- 
nifiiit  with  the  acid  liquor  to  caufe  appetite  and  promote  digeftion.  Ffow- 
ever  it  certainly  carries  pure  blood  to  that  part  as  the  reft  of  the  arteries, 
whenever  the  fpleen  contrafts  it  felf.  This  is  mark’d  with  the  letter  S  in 
the  fchemes.  It  will  fwell  towards  the  ftomach  upon  a  ligature,  a  plain  in¬ 
dication  that  it  communicates  freely  with  all  its  blood-velfels.  Whenever 
it  arifes  without  the  body  of  the  fpleen  from  the  fplenic  artery,  it  fends  one 
branch  into  the  ftomach,  another  into  the  fpleen.  Laurent.  Vi.  Quafl.  16. 
fays,  he  never  found  the  breve  vas  wanting.  Bartholin  has  fometime  feen 
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it  very  much  branch’d  out.  Rolfinch  obferv’d  it  fpread  into  fix  ramifica¬ 
tions,  Hornius  into  four.  In  conies  it’s  generally  double,  and  in  the  dog 
quadruple  or  more.  Sylvius  has  feen  three  eminent  veffels  going  from  the 
fpleen  to  the  emulgent  vein.  Sometime  one  is  continu’d  from  the  fpleen  to  the 
internal  haemorrhoidal  s,  but  mofl  commonly  it  communicates  with  both  the 
mefenterics.  There  is  another  artery  not  to  be  neglefted,  mark’d  V,  arifing 
from  the  body  of  the  defcending  trunk  of  the  aorta ,  and  goes  to  the  infide  of  Himoe- 
the  return ,  in  order  to  make  the  internal  haemorrhoidal.  This  always  has  RHOIDAL- 
communication  with  the  inferior  mefenteric  and  colic  ones,  fometime  it 
arifes  from  the  fplenic  it  felf,  fometime  from  that  I  nam’d  Epip  loo-colic  a 
media ,  and  fometime  from  the  Epiploo-colica  fmijira ,  or  from  others;  but 
it’s  my  bufinefs  only  to  afcertain  Nature’s  molt  common  and  genuine  me¬ 
thods.  This  haemorrhoidal  when  it’s  arriv’d  to  the  back  of  the  rettum 
throws  its  branches  on  both  fides,  and  penetrates  thro’  its  teguments  to  its 
inner  membrane. 

The  fplenic  arteries  enter  the  fpleen  after  a  different  manner  in  different  7^/>  E  N* 
animals,  befide  the  little  and  no  way  material  varieties  in  creatures  of  the  TRANCE’ 
fame  fpecies .  As  the  fpleens  of  mofl  larger  animals  are  of  a  longer  figure 
than  the  human,  they  are  generally  introduc’d  fimply,  and  without  many 
fubdivifionsj  into  the  broadeft  part  or  tail,  whilft  the  head  is  firmly  annex’d 
to  the  ventricle  by  membranes,  and  the  vas  breve  of  both  forts :  but  al¬ 
ways  in  adults  contorted  and  crooked,  like  the  fpermatics  and  hypoga- 
ftrics  fpread  upon  the  body  of  the  womb.  The  reft  of  the  arteries  in  the 
fcheme,  as  being  not  fo  much  to  our  purpofe,  fuch  as  the  vertebrals,  lum- 
bals,  emulgents,  fpermatics,  iliacs,  facra,  mefenterica  fuperior ,  inferior , 
media ,  &c.  to  avoid  being  tedious,  and  becaufe  they  are  fufficiently  known 
and  underftoOd  by  a  bare  infpe&ion,  and  the  explanation  annexed  there¬ 
to  ;  we  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  any  further.  It’s  enough  to  obferve  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  communication  of  all  the  abdominal  arteries  one  with  another,  and 
with  the  fpleen,  both  by  proximity  of  their  origins  from  the  aorta  and 
fplenic,  and  frequent  anajiomofes ,  by  way  of  the  mefenterics,  which  I  have 
not  diftributed  fo  largely  as  in  nature,  that  a  drawing  in  piano  might  be  lefs 
perplex’d. 

Sect.  IV.  The  next  thing  we  proceed  upon,  is  to  recapitulate  the  veins  Veins. 
correfpondent  thereto,  viz.  the  ramifications  of  the  porta  which  is  fo  re¬ 
markably  diftinguifh’d  from  the  cava,  that  it  is  as  it  were  a  fyftem  of  it 
felf,  not  generally  emptying  its  fluid  as  all  others,  into  the  main  channel  of 
the  great  vein,  but  into  the  body  of  the  liver,  and  therefore  by  the  Ancients 
was  call’d  the  hand  of  the  liver,  meaning  thereby  that  it  collected  the  chyle 
from  the  traff  of  the  guts  after  digeftion  for  the  ufe  of  the  fiver,  which 
was  the  organ  of  fanguification  according  to  their  opinion,  and  fo  was  the 
chief  inftrumentof  fupplying  fife  and  nourifhment  to  all  the  parts.  Which 
is  one  inftance  of  the  Ancients  having  a  notion  of  a  motion  of  the  blood  in 
the  veins  from  the  leffer  branches  into  the  greater  trunks,  being  one  half 
of  the  circulation.  Were  the  abdominal  veins  deriv’d  from  the  cava ,  as 
the  arteries  from  the  aorta,  I  might  fpare  you  and  my  felf  the  time  of  par¬ 
ticularly  defcribing  them,  efpecially  feeing  the  fchemes  are  mark’d  with 
the  fame  letters  upon  each  correfpondent  branch :  But  fince  Nature  has 
for  wife  reafons  deduc’d  them  from  fo  different  origins,  and  fome  veins 
have  no  arteries,  or  not  exa&ly  parallel,  and  vice  verfa ;  we  cannot  but 
conceive  a  great  pleafure  in  obferving,  under  thefe  circumftances,  by  what 
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arts  that  curious  mechanift  has  render’d  the  two  fyftems  compatible,  and 
as  it  were  indented  counterparts.  For  which  reafon  I  have  fo  contriv’d 
the  fcale  of  the  fchemes,  that  by  laying  one  over  another,  and  holding  them 
up  againft  the  light,  they  appear  in  their  natural  order  and  fituation,  one 
in  refpeft  of  the  other,  as  in  the  human  body.  And  becaufe  we  cannot  be 
too  exadl  in  a  cafe  of  this  importance,  nor  otherwife  do  juftice  to  the 
part  I  have  undertaken  to  patronize,  but  deviate  too  far  from  the  method 
of  other  anatomifls :  I  hold  it  highly  neceflary  in  the  next  place,  to  re¬ 
cite  the  hiftory  of  the  veins  of  the  fpleen,  tho’  as  concife  as  may  be. 

Tab.  ii.  From  the  concave  fide  of  the  liver  fprings  the  great  trunk  of  the  porta, 
nearly  as  big  as  the  vena  cava ,  from  many  and  large  ramifications  AAA,  in 
the  fubftance  of  that  huge  glandular  viftus.  After  its  free  anajiomofes  with 
the  vena  epatica  therein,  it  receives  the  umbilical  a ,  now  become  a  liga¬ 
ment,  and  then  from  its  forepart  the  cyfiica;  gemelU  collected  from 
many  fmall  hair-like  filaments  upon  the  body  of  the  gall-bladder,  mark’d 
C  C.  Then  it  receives  a  branch  on  each  fide  B  B  the  phrenica 
dextra  and  fmifira ,  from  the  diaphragm,  and  next  into  its  forepart  a 
little  on  the  right  fide  another  little  branch  D  from  the  poflerior  part  of 
the  pylorus ,  or  inferior  orifice  of  the  flomach.  Next  it  receives  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  the  Gaftro-epiplois  dextra  E  into  its  right  fide  from  the  lower  and 
right  half  of  the  flomach  and  upper  omentum .  Sometime  this  is  inferted 
above,  fometime  beneath  the  going  off  of  the  fplenic.  Vefalius  fays  he  has 
fometime  obferv’d  it  implanted  into  the  fplenic  it  felf.  ’Tis  highly  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  the  Gajlro-epiploica,  both  veins  and  arteries  right  and 
left,  run  in  the  margin  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  omentum  loofe  from  the 
flomach,  and  ty’d  to  it  only  at  the  intervals  of  the  branches  it  fends  on 
both  lides  to  it,  fufpended  all  the  while  by  the  omentum.  This  contrivance 
is  admirable,  becaufe  they  run  the  length  of  the  flomach ;  and  otherwife 
would  be  in  danger  of  breaking,  nor  could  they  poffibly  fo  well  adapt 
themfelves  to  the  fwelling  and  contracting  of  the  flomach,  or  to  its  peri- 
flaltic  a6lion  in  digeflion.  The  other  gaflric  veffels  which  only  run  along 
its  bredth  more  numerous  and  by  fhorter  courfe,  are  by  that  means  more 
free  from  fuch  an  apprehenlion,  therefore  more  clofely  connected  to  its 
exterior  membrane.  The  branches  running  from  thefe  conform  themfelves 
in  all  refpe&s  to  thofe  of  the  arteries  above  deferib’d,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

Next  underneath  this,  and  flill  from  the  right  fide  of  th t porta,  comes 
in  a  branch  from  the  duodenum  and  beginning  of  the  jejunum,  call’d  in- 
teftinalts ,  mark’d  F,  receiving  little  twigs  from  the  pancreas  f,  near  its  duel 
into  that  firft  nam’d  inteflin.  The  next  thing  that  offers  it  felf  to  our  con- 
fideration,  is  the  fplenic  vein  G,  breaking  from  the  left  fide  of  the  porta, 
and  almoft  equalling  it  in  bulk.  It  runs  in  an  horizontal  line  under  the  flo¬ 
mach,  upon  the  under  lamina  of  the  omentum,  and  upon  the  pancreas 
along  with  the  fplenic  artery  direCtly  to  the  fpleen.  But  firfl  near  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  its  under  fide,  it  fends  a  branch  downwards  H.  into  the  right  fide 
of  the  lower  duplicature  of  the  omentum  and  colon,  the  Epiploo-colica 
dextra.  Sometime  this  arifes  from  the  trunk  it  felf  of  the porta :  then  another 
branch  from  its  upper  fide,  and  fometime  two,  vena;  gaftricte  minores,  O  I, 
not  much  fubdivided,  to  the  back  and  left  fide  of  the  llomach  ;  where¬ 
of  I  is  fometime  without  a  concomitant  artery,  becaufe  of  the  diflant  ori¬ 
gins  of  the  fplenic  vein  and  artery.  Next  from  its  lower  fide  goes  a  twig 
or  two  to  the  pancreas  K.  After  this,  or  perhaps  after  the  next  from  its 
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upper  part  goes  a  large  branch  the  GaftricamajorV ,  becaufe  biggcll  of  the 
ftomach,  lupported  by  the  inferior  membrane  of  the  omentum.  It  runs  obliquely 
upward  and  leftward  on  the  back  of  the  ftomach,  difperfmg  two  fmaller 
twigs  to  the  backfide  thereof  p  p,  then  going  on  divides  into  two  greater 
branches  at  right  angles,  upon  the  top  of  the  ftomach,  the  right  marching 
towards  the  pylorus ,  the  left  up  to  the  cardia  incircling  it  as  is  before  de- 
fcrib’d  in  its  cotrefpondent  artery:  ’tis  very  beautiful  to  behold  in  dogs. 

The  diftribution  of  its  furculi  on  all  hands  is  like  the  artery  too,  and  need 
not  be  recapitulated.  On  the  left  end  of  the  ftomach  it  communicates  with 
the  vas  breve  from  the  fpleen. 

Next,  the  fplenic  from  its  lower  fide  difpatches  a  confidcrable  branch  L, 

Epip  loo-colie  a  media,  in  its  defcent  dividing  into  two  at  right  angles  up¬ 
on  the  colon  and  lower  omentum ,  as  they  lye  under  the  ftomach.  They 
have  numerous  branches,  fometime  an  haemorrhoidal  is  deriv’d  from  the 
left.  Hence  the  fplenic  becomes  branched  out  into  two,  fuperior  and  in¬ 
ferior  R,  and  they  into  many  more.  From  one  of  its  upper  diviftons 
fprings  one  or  two  more  of  the  Gaftricte  m'mores  ftniftra. ?,  bringing  the  re¬ 
current  blood  from  the  left  and  wideft  end  of  the  ftomach  Q.  Sometime 
too  they  give  the  vas  breve  venofum,  which  fends  one  twig  to  the  ftomach 
the  other  to  the  head  of  the  fpleen.  From  thefe  upper  divifions  likewife 
are  the  anaftomofes  of  the  neighboring  arteries  r,  fo  much  talk’d  of,  but 
perhaps  only  imaginary.  But  from  the  inferior  branch  of  the  fplenic  llioots 
out  in  a  bow  from  left  to  right  the  Gaftro-epiplois  ftniftra  N,  which  is  the 
main  channel  of  the  blood  on  the  left  end  of  the  ftomach  at  its  bottom, 

I  need  not  be  more  particular  upon  it,  becaufe  in  all  points  correfpondent 
to  the  artery  which  is  fynonymous.  However  near  its  origin  goes  off  M, 
fometime  without  an  artery,  the  Epiploo-colica  ftniftra.  From  fome  of  thofe 
lower  branches  of  the  fplenic  generally  is  detach’d  the  Ramus  fplenic  ce  ba- 
morrhoidalis  externus  T,  from  the  outftde  of  the  defcending  colon .  Now 
the  fplenic  ramifications  are  introduced  in  a  row  into  the  fpleen,  from  whence 
on  its  upper  part  goes  the  vas  breve  to  the  ftomach  S,  between  its  coats,  riling  yAS  BREVE, 
upwards  towards  its  orifice,  and  communicating  freely  with  its  veins  and  arte¬ 
ries.  Sometime  thefe  veflels  are  doubled  or  trebled,  and  have  a  proportional 
excefs  of  arteries.  Sometime  three,  fays  Saltfman,  obf  anatom,  four,  fays  Eve¬ 
line  our  t  from  his  father’s  obfervations.  In  the  crocodile,  where  the  fpleen  lies 
towards  the  right  fide,  the  vas  breve  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  and 
fo  in  feveral  other  creatures  where  the  vi/cus  obferves  that  obliquity.  The  great 
branch  of  the  port  a  which  we  left  at  the  entrance  of  the  fplenic,  loon  from  its 
left  fide  receives  the  h£morrhoidalis portce  interna  V,  from  the  defcending ca- 
lon  and  inlideof  the  reclum  in  its  back  part.  Twice  or  thrice  V  ftingius,  once 
Cafferius  obferv’d  it  to  arife  from  the  fpleen  it  felf ;  oftner  ’tis  deriv’d  from 
the  fplenic.  But  moft  generally  between  the  fplenic  and  mefenteric  divari¬ 
cations  as  here  depiefted.  This  internal  haemorrhoidal  joins  with  the  external 
from  the  hypogaftrica  of  the  cava  by  feveral  anaftomofes  about  the  anus.  The 
mefenteric  W,  from  many  fubdivifions  call’d  by  one  general  name  Mefariacs, 
collefts  the  blood  promifcuoufly  from  the  guts,  running  every  where  upon 
the  mefentery,  and  pours  it  with  a  copious  ftream  into  the  liver. 

Sect.  V.  We  have  conducted  the  fplenic  vein  R  into  the  body  of  the  Texture*/ 
fpleen,  which  it  enters  in  many  fubdivifions  along  with  the  arteries  and  the  SpLEEN- 
nerves.  The  arteries  and  veins,  tho’  they  enter  together  marching  fide  by 
fide,  and  may  for  fome  fpace  be  feparated  from  each  other :  yet  upon  the 
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very  point  of  their  introdu&ion,  the  fides  of  their  coats  are  fo  clofely  united 
that  they  feem  one,  and  can  fcarcely  be  parted.  In  this  particularity  I  find, 
that  the  artery  pierces  intirely  into  the  vein,  like  letting  one  Pipe  into  another, 
and  foldering  up  the  oval  aperture  in  the  cylinder  by  which  it  enters,  and 
this  is  done  juft  upon  the  Raphe,  fo  that  the  vein  becomes  a  perfect 
cap fu la  to  the  artery,  as  is  moft  evidently  feen  in  the  ox’s  fpleen  before  us, 
TAB.  in.  which  I  have  caus’d  to  be  exaftly  cut  in  Plate  III.  This  is  the  capfala  or 
commune  involucrum  vaforum  per  medium  Lienis  perreptans  of  Malpighi, 
really  the  vein.  This  capfular  vein  much  exceeds  in  bulk  the  artery  which 
runs  along  the  middle  of  it,  leaving  a  large  vacuous  fpace  quite  around.  It’s 
remarkable,  that  of  its  two  coats  or  membranes  which  all  veins  have, 
juft  at  its  entrance  it  imparts  its  outermoft  to  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  fpleen,  referving  only  its  innermoft  and  thinneft,  which  it  carries 
into  the  fpleen.  And  here  even  in  the  body  of  the  fpleen  the  artery  is  ftill 
contorted,  and  proceeds  till  it  comes  to  the  extreme  ends  and  fides  of 
the  fpleen,  fending  out  branches  every  way :  firft  larger  trunks,  then  by  de¬ 
grees  more  and  more  minutely  ramify’d,  till  in  the  main  it  fills  the  content 
thereof.  Heifer  fays  the  human  fpleen  is  not  exactly  like  calves,  but  the 
veins  reach  farther  into  its  fubftance.  Ruysk  fays  the  veins  in  calves  are 
prefently  at  an  end.  The  extremities  of  thefe  arteries  are  not  drawn 
off  as  others  into  anafomofes  of  the  veins,  but  return  either  into  themlelves, 
or  into  the  (paces  left  every  where  between  the  arteries.  For  it  cannot  o- 
therwife  be  underftood,  that  thefe  veflels  fhould  run  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  into  one  another  all  manner  of  ways,  without  leaving  cells  of  no  re¬ 
gular  fhape  or  bulk  between,  thro’out  the  whole  body  of  the  fpleen, 
and  thus  it  is  in  faft.  Hippoc.  calls  the  cells  Amplitudines,  Crypt  a.  Helices.  Ga¬ 
len  MiAoTYirze.  So  that  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  fpleen  according  to  Mal¬ 
pighi,  who  has  beft  defcribed  it,  from  the  moft  nice  and  laborious  difqui- 
fition,  is  a  congeries  of  cells  and  cavities,  form’d  from  and  divided  by  thefe 
arterial  ramifications,  opening  into  one  another,  and  into  the  arteries.  He 
defcribes  thefe  cells  as  membranous,  and  thinks  their  origin  ought  to  be 
deriv’d  from  the  expanfion  of  the  coats  of  the  veins,  much  as  the  cavities 
in  the  lungs  feem  continuations  of  the  leflning  pipes  of  the  trachea.  This 
by  obfervation  holds  good  chiefly  of  the  main  trunks  and  firft  difperfion  of 
the  veflels,  but  the  nearer  you  go  towards  the  end  and  fides,  you  find  that 
the  main  compofition  of  the  cells  is  arterial  ;  the  capfular  veins  only  at¬ 
tending  them  and  fpreading  it  felf  conformably  to  the  principal  branches, 
and  this  is  taken  notice  of  by  moft  authors ;  it  efcap’d  not  Ariflotle> s  dili¬ 
gence  long  ago.  Hifl.  anim.  iii.  4.  But  it’s  highly  worthy  of  obfervation 
that  the  capfula  or  vein,  thro’out  its  whole  progrefs,  till  it  vanifhes  a- 
way,  is  punch’d  thro’  and  thro’  or  perforated  like  lace  quite  around,  and 
thefe  holes  in  a  large  fubjed  are  very  wide  and  numerous,  and  as  big  as 
the  very  artery  in  diameter.  Thus  Sir  Geo.  Ent  of  the  fpleen  in  a  horfe, 
“  Ramus  Jplenicus  totum  fere  inter iorem  ejus  amhitum  perreptat  multifque 
“  pajfi™  foraminibus  pertufus  ef.  So  he  defcribes  for  us  the  preparation 
in  an  ox  thus.  About  three  fingers  from  its  thicker  extremity  the  vein!  en¬ 
ters  the  fpleen  with  a  very  wide  mouth,  and  becomes  every  where  as  it 
were  torn  and  ftruck  thro’.  At  its  firft  entrance  it  envellops  the  arteries 
and  nerves  like  a  common  capfula ;  foon  after,  ’tis  vanifh’d  into  broken  par¬ 
cels  and  filaments.  He  tells  us  in  a  flieep  the  veflels  enter  the  fpleen  juft 
by  the  greater  angle  where  it  refpe&s  the  pancreas  and  ftomach.  The  vein 
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is  big  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  ones  little  finger.  As  foon  as  arriv’d  with¬ 
in,  becoming  bifurcate,  it’s  pefedly  loft  into  here  and  there  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane,  all  along  gaping  with  many  and  large  holes.  The  artery  will  fear ce 
equal  a  larger  probe.  It’s  diftributed  varioufly  hither  and  thither  with  ca- 
pillarys.  It  reaches  the  ambient  coat,  and  a  nerve  always  accompanies  it.  Thus 
far  he.  By  means  of  the  lace-like  holes  before  fpoken  of,  the  whole  fyflem  of  the 
fpleen,  all  itsvafcular  and  cellular  comp  ages  has  an  immediate  communication 
into  this  vein,  or  capfula^  either  backwards  or  forwards.  And  if  we  fuppofe  a 
Itream  of  water  injeded  by  the  artery,  after  it  has  fill’d  all  the  cavities,  it  will 
runinasconftanta  Itream  thro’  thefe  holes  into  the  vein,  andfo  out  again,  and 
vice  verfa.  And  this  is  the  very  pradicc  they  take  in  making  all  the  curious 
preparations  of  the  part  before  us.  Being  afterwards  (when  the  blood  by 
this  means  is  perfectly  wafli’d  out  with  warm  water)  blown  up  and  dry’d, 
if  you  hold  the  edges  up  again!!  the  light,  or  with  a  fharp  knife  cut  off  the 
whole  coat  on  one  fide,  as  was  done  in  making  our  draught,  you  perfectly 
fee  the  ftrudure  thereof  as  we  have  reprefented  it  both  by  words  and  prints : 

Your  eye  very  eafily  follows  the  veins  enwrapping  loofly  the  arteries,  and 
purfuing  them  thro’  their  biggeft  ramifications,  till  at  length  they  vanifli  in- 
fenfibly.  Thus  Blafius  p.  99.  fays  exprefly  “  in  a  flieep,  ox  or  deer,  the 
«  fubftance  of  the  fpleen  has  nothing  venular,  but  the  veins  end  immediately 
«  at  their  entrance  thro’  the  firft  tunic.”  And  the  fame  is  true  of  all 
Spleens.  Only  Ruysk  fays,  the  extremities  of  the  veffels  of  the  fpleen  are 
Itronger  in  human  than  any  other. 

Sect.  VI.  But  what’s  highly  to  be  regarded  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  Fibres* 
fpleen,  is  the  infinity  of  little  mufcular  fibres  or  columns,  fagaeious  Nature 
has  bellow’d  on  the  part,  really  diftind  from  the  blood- veffels  or  membra¬ 
nous  expanfions ;  “  Fibrarum  .nervofiarum  ingens  fiatellitium ,  fays  Glijfion , 

“  adeo  ut  fextuplo  minimum  reliqua  omnia  vafia  mole  fua  f up  event.  Hipp 
calls  ’em  filorum  xaSavrAow,  ou/j.-nAjxlw.  Thefe  likewife  obferve  no  man¬ 
ner  of  conformity,  common  plane  or  difpofition,  but  run  acrofs  one  another 
from  one  fide  of  the  fpleen  to  the  other,  from  one  end  to  another  with  e- 
very  fort  of  diredion ;  fometime  inferted  into  one  another,  fometime  into 
the  coats  of  the  arteries,  fometime  into  the  membranaceous  capfiuU ,  and 
univerfally  into  the  inner  tunicle.  And  thefe  fibrous  columns  muft  be  undcr- 
itood  to  have  their  full  fliare  in  conflituting  the  cells  and  cavities  before  faid  to 
be  between  the  veffels,  from  which  they  are  perfedly  diftind  and  of  different 
office.  As  W ?pfer ,  Highmor ,  V ? falius ,  Bartholin ,  and  moft  confiderable  Au¬ 
thors  univerfally  agree,  deferibing  them  as  fmall  Itrong  filaments  without  any 
cavity.  Ve falius  fays  particularly,  “  as  foon  as  the  numerous  blood-veffels  have 
“  pals’ d  the  Raphe ,  they  are  fuddenly  branch’d  out  into  innumerable  and  fmall 
“  fub-divifions,  fo  that  they  feem  rather  folid  fibres  than  veffels.  Again,  he 
“  calls  it  an  innumerable  complication  of  fibres.  I  fcarce  durff  call  them 
“  arteries  and  veins.”  Here  he  means  the  mufcular  fibres,  which  he  does  not 
clearly  enough  obferve  diftind  from  the  veffels.  “  Oculatior  infpettiofizys  Mai - 
“  pighi ,  hujufmodi  fibr as  filament  a  tanUim  effe  tenuia  &  valida  nullam  cavi- 
“  totem  habentia  nee  a  venis  vel  arteriis  orta .”  Bidlo  concludes  the  fame. 

Riolan  will  have  it  abound  more  with  fibres  than  veffels ;  and  Hippocrates 
calls  it  foft  and  fibrous,  de  principiis.  Sir  George  Ent  fays  it  abounds 
with  little  fibres  arifing  in  great  plenty  from  its  inner  tunicle,  for  which  he 
fuppofes  the  fpleen  was  chiefly  made.  Highmor  fays  the  fpleen  is  com¬ 
pos’d  of  many  fibres  and  ftrong  filaments  wonderfully  wrought  together, 
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and  many  arteries.  The  fibres  of  the  fpleen,  continues  he,  by  Anatomifis 
taken  for  veins,  as  if  they  were  twigs  of  the  fplenic  branch,  are  in  reality 
fine  filaments,  flrong  without  cavity,  neither  deriving  their  original  from 
the  fplenic  vein  or  artery,  but  like  many  nets  variously  complicated  one  in¬ 
to  another.  They  are  firmly  connected  both  ways  to  the  iides  of  the  coat, 
from  whence  they  feem  to  have  their  original;  mod  wonderfully  inter¬ 
woven,  fo  that  in  this  part  Nature  has  effectually  difplay’d  her  art,  and 
fram’d  fuch  an  admirable  work,  on  purpofe  to  confound  the  fabulous  opi¬ 
nions  of  thofe  that  affirm  it  an  idle  and  ufelefs  member. 

Sect.  VII.  Thefe  fibres  (as  they  call  them)  are  in  truth  little  mufcles, 
and  have  white  tendons  at  their  extremities ;  and  in  fliape,  bating  their 
magnitude,  exaftly  refemble  the  fibrous  pillars  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart, 
and  pretty  much  in  the  whole  imitate  the  flruCture  of  the  ovaria  of  fe¬ 
males.  Thefe  white  points  probably  by  very  great  Authors  have  been  mil- 
taken  for  Glands,  tho’  they  confefs  they  never  could  be  ting’d  with  injecti¬ 
ons  even  of  ink,  which  certainly  would  affeft  them  had  they  been  true 
glands,  which  are  only  continuations  of  the  capillary  arteries.  And  ’tis  very 
common  in  this  part  to  reach  the  lymphatics  by  fuch  injections.  ’Tis  flrange 
Malpighi  fhould  be  confident  thefe  are  true  mufcular  fibres,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  inftruments  of  contraftion,  and  yet  not  obferve  thefe  white  bodies 
to  be  their  tendons,  when  at  the  fame  time  he  fays,  he  could  by  no  means 
obferve  any  cavity  in  them,  and  to  what  purpofe  fhould  they  be  thought 
glands,  fince  no  excretory  veffel  is  pretended  to  ?  How  unworthy  muff  it 
feem  of  the  dignity  of  Nature’s  works,  that  thefe  fhould  be  made  to  feparate 
fomewhat  from  the  blood  on  one  of  their  fides  to  return  it  again  on  the  other! 
Heijler  Comp  end.  Anat.  peremptorily  denies  them  to  be  glands,  from  nume¬ 
rous  obfervations  and  difleftions.  He  fays  the  little  fpheric  bodies  in  dif- 
eas’d  fpleens  are  only  like  the  tubercles  of  difeas’d  livers,  and  have 
much  lefs  pretence  to  be  glands,  becaufe  the  liver  is  really  a  gland,  but 
that  the  fpleen  is  one  wants  to  be  prov’d.  Ruysk  the  fame  in  two  places, 
and  has  particularly  demonftrated  them  to  be  fmall  veflels.  I  fuppofe  feme 
that  have  been  injur’d  by  frequent  conftriCtion,  and  loft  their  tonic  power, 
becaufe  only  difcernable  in  difeas’d  fubjefts.  Morgagni  laughs  at  Haver  s 
fluid  juice  feparated  therefrom.  So  Glijon  fays,  “  Befide  the  veffels  juft 
“  mention’d,  that  is,  the  veins,  arteries  and  nerves,  there  are  no  other  to 
“  be  found  in  this  vifeus.  Some  indeed  have  thought  that  befides,  a  pecu- 
“  liar  excretory  veffel  was  given  it,  and  that  it  empty’d  it  felf  into  the  pan- 
“  creatic  channel.  But  I  my  felf,  after  a  moll  careful  ferutiny  upon  this 
“  very  head  (for  formerly  I  favour’d  this  opinion)  could  never  find  the  leaft 
“  of  it,  and  do  confidently  affirm  there  is  no  fuch  thing.”  Mr.  Behm  in 
fPhil.  Tranf.  N°  34-  P-  6S*-  concludes  ’em  not  nerves  turgid  of  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits,  as  Highmor  imagins,  but  the  tendons  of  the  fibres,  fervin<* 
for  dilatation  and  contraftion  as  in  the  lungs.  And  we  cannot  pol- 
fibly  allow  them  to  be  other  than  cortortions  of  the  arterial  extremities, 
refting  upon  the  mufcular  pillars  as  a  ftay  or  prop,  where  there  are  no  ana- 
jlomofes  of  the  veins  for  them  to  inofculate  into ;  and  where  they  reach  not 
fo  far  as  the  ambient  membrane:  or  at  leaft  were  they  real  glands,  that  they 
ferve  only  to  lubricate  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  as  is  practis’d  in  other 
parts ;  and  fliowing  themfelves  more  particularly  when  fwell’d  in  a  morbid 
diathejis.  And  Malpighi  obferves  they  are  oblong,  and  that  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  arteries  twine  about  ’em  like  ivy,  as  being  the  only  ftabie 
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part.  p.  108.  he  fays  the  arteries,  veins  and  nerves,  end  either  in  them  or 
in  the  inner  coat,  which  we  obferv’d  mufcular,  fometime  becoming  thick 
like  leather.  T)eufngius  de  fucc.  nutrit.  comment,  novo ,  /.  uy  delivers  his 
opinion,  that  the  ufe  of  thele  nervous  tibres  in  the  fpleen  is  to  give  ftrength 
to  a  loofe  and  fpongy  bowel.  Thefe  fibres  feem  to  arife  principally  from  the 
inner  membrane,  which  appears  chiefly  compos’d  by  the  expanfion  of  their 
extremities,  thrown  out  upon  it  like  radii  from  a  center.  They  are  com¬ 
pos’d  of  a  bundle  of  filaments  clap’d  together  like  other  mufcular  fibres, 
whofe  productions  fallen  themfelves  upon  the  next  adjoyning  membrane, 
capfula ,  vein,  artery  or  whatever  comes  moll  commodioufly  in  their  way. 
Malpighi  has  carefully  enquir’d  whether  they  were  hollow,  and  pronounces 
in  the  negative.  That  the  fpleen  cannot  poflibly  be  a  gland  is  not  only 
well  concluded  from  its  ftrufture  fo  different  from  other  glands,  but  becaufe 
there  is  no  excretory  duCt,  nor  can  the  great  diligence  of  alt  anatomifts  in 
this  matter  have  fail’d  of  difcovering  it.  Where  we  fee  many  fpleens,  which 
is  frequent  enough,  they  are  ever  accompany’d  with  veins  and  arteries,  but 
no  feparating  canal.  So  that  the  fubftance  of  the  fpleen  is  an  artful  com- 
pofure  of  caverns  and  honeycomb-work  made  by  the  arteries,  veins  and 
fibrous  pillars  or  little  mufcles  delicately  enterlac’d  one  among  another,  of 
various  magnitude  and  figure,  without  order  or  regularity,  according  to  the 
room  and  fituation  allow’d  them  by  the  permeating  veflels  and  fibres,  mu¬ 
tually  fupporting  and  fupported.  The  venular  membranes  too  or  capfula' s 
which  are  fo  perforated  and  compofe  the  larger  cellular  fnus's ,  are  {till  be- 
fpread  with  arteries  and  nerves.  All  this  is  as  prolixly  demonftrated  by  the 
great  diligence  of  Malpighi  as  molt  evident  upon  Autopfy  beyond  poffibili- 
ty  of  doubt.  It  fomewhat  imitates  the  lungs  or  cavernous  bodies  of  the 
penis ,  therefore  light,  like  a  pumice  {tone,  when  voided  of  blood.  How 
juft  then  ,  are  the  fentiments  of  the  great  Hippocrates  i.  de  morb  mulier . 
where  he  calls  it  Rarum  &  fpongiofum  velut  alter pulmo.  Celf  Gal.  In  ano¬ 
ther  place  Hipp.  calls  it  ct^yy^ like  a  fpider’s  web  or  net,  reticulum , 
whence  the  French  now  call  it  la  ratte.  Martinius.  Hipp.  from  its  fibres, 
again,  calls  it  woAic  n  it)  eTujcaS' «$.  InfpeCtion  of  a  prepar’d  fpleen  fliows  us 
fufficiently  ’tis  a  production  of  cavernous  ramifications  firft  longitudinal  then 
lateral  dilperfing  all  around  as  the  leaves  of  fern  march  from  the  Item,  and 
fo  meeting  with  others  running  parallel  to  them.  Thefe  fpaces  and  finuss 
are  ftrengthned  all  the  way  by  veflels  and  fibres  like  the  beams  and  rafters  of  a 
houfe  by  the  wonderful  art  of  Nature,  fothat  a  clear  paflage  isopen  thro’  one 
another  in  the  extremities  and  thro’  the  holes  of  the  capfula  s  near  the  prin¬ 
cipal  trunks.  And  even  the  very  coats,  membranes  and  expanfions  of  the  cells 
are  befpread  with  little  arteries  and  nerves,  fo  that  they  are  ting’d  by  injecting 
color’d  liquors  or  mercury.  In  Table  IV.  are  drawings  of  the  human  and  TAB. 
fome  other  fpleens,  but  it  mult  be  own’d  Nature  eludes  the  utmoft  diligence 
of  the  graver. 

Sect.  VIII.  This  contrivance  in  Nature  can  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  pORP 
than  moft  effectually  to  form  a  fponge,  which  when  fill’d  by  the  arterial 
blood,  can  at  pleafure  upon  its  contraction  throw  it  all  out  again  into  the 
great  channel  of  the  fplenic  vein  or  back  into  the  artery  if  it  be  not  too 
full.  Becaufe  thro’  thefe  interftices  and  perforations  there  is  the  freeft  com¬ 
munication  imaginable,  between  the  two  fyftems  of  veflels,  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  ftagnation  or  obftruCtion.  The  reafon  therefore  is  plain  why  the 
mufcular  fibres  arife  chiefly  from  the  inward  membrane,  which  too  is  en¬ 
dow’d 
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dow’d  with  the  fame  mufcular  force,  perfectly  adapted  to  exert  their  con- 
ftringing  faculty,  beginning  from  the  outiide  and  prefling  inwards  in  aCiion: 
effectually  bringing  the  whole  body  of  the  vifius  into  a  lefs  fpace,  as  the 
hand  does  a  fponge  by  embracing  it  on  all  Tides :  fo  that  its  fuperficial  di- 
menfions  are  reduc’d  without  wrinkling.  This  is  the  evident  conference 
of  its  ttruCture,  and  no  other.  No  poffible  pretence  for  any  excretory  velfels 
after  the  nature  of  a  gland,  nor  any  fluid  that  can  pafs  or  repafs  into  thefe 
interftices  but  blood,  befide  that  of  the  animal  fpirits  into  its  little  mufcles, 
whereby  they  perform  this  aCtion  as  other  mufcles,  and  for  the  fake  of 
which  fo  large  branches  of  nerves  are  beflow’d  on  the  part.  For  it’s  not 
fufficient  that  the  fpleen  fliould  barely  fuck  up  any  fluid,  or  that  the 
blood  fhould  only  run  out  and  in  thro’  it,  which  too  wTould  not  have  been 
without  its  ufe,  and  mult  have  been  the  cafe  was  its  compolition  blood- 
veffels  alone ;  or  as  Malpighi  compares  it,  that  thefe  fibres  fhould  only  like 
iron  cramps  in  a  building, fuftain  and  conned  this  foftand  vafcular  bag  of  the 
fpleen :  But  further  it’s  necelfary  that  it  be  matter  of  a  power  of  aCtion,  of 
giving  an  impetus  to  the  blood,  of  receiving  one  from  it  again,  by  the  com¬ 
plicated  contradions  and  relaxations  of  its  mufcular  fibres.  Like  the  fyjlole 
and  diajlole  of  the  heart,  to  which  Malpighi  compares  it,  Bhil.  tranfimmb. 
71.  p.  2170.  where  he  firmly  demonttrates,  the  little  pillars  in  the  fpleen, 
that  form  the  network  and  cells  thereof,  to  be  really  camous  and  mufcular 
fibres,  contrading  the  Tides  and  body  of  the  fpleen,  exadly  after  a  iimilar 
manner  with  the  ventricles  and  auricles  of  the  heart.  And  fcarce  any  au¬ 
thor  that  has  wrote  upon  the  part  but  fpeaks  of  them,  fo  obvious  they  be 
As  Blafius  in  a  dog,  Borrichius  in  the  civet-cat,  &c.  And  hence  the  Ancients 
deriv’d  their  famous  vis  expultrix  which  enables  it  to  fqueeze  out  the  atra 
bilis.  Malpighi  takes  particular  notice  of  a  membrane  in  the  fpleen  dittind 
from  the  propagations  of  the  venular  capfula.  This  is  deriv’d  from  the 
proper  or  inward  coat  of  the  fpleen,  and  doubles  it  felf  upon  the  entring 
veins  and  arteries,  and  accompanies  all  their  ramifications  on  one  hand,  on 
the  other  it  perpetually  fends  its  fine  films  and  expanfions  from  all  the  conca¬ 
vity  of  its  inward  furface  upon  the  fibrous  pillars  and  cells  and  cavities,  and 
fo  probably  meets  the  expiring  extremities  of  the  arterial  pipes.  And  all 
this  feemsof  vaftufe  in  defending  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves  and  fibrous  pil¬ 
lars  from  abrafions  and  injuries,  refulting  from  its  frequent  aCts  of  contracting 
and  fqueezing  the  blood  backwards  and  forwards.  This  likewife  as  was  ob- 
ferved  of  the  venular  capfula  is  cut  thro’  and  thro’  with  many  holes,  fome- 
time  forms  pipes  like  the  other  veffels,  and  fometime  caverns  and  cells. 
And  in  this,  many  of  the  fibrous  columns  are  implanted,  from  this  many 
of  them  arife,  as  they  traverfe  all  manner  of  ways  the  body  of  the  vifeus. 
“  Glijfon,  p  721.  makes  it  a  great  queftion  to  what  purpofe  are  its  mufeu- 
“  lar  fibres,  fo  peculiar  to  the  part,  every  thing  elfe  of  its  contents  be- 
“  ing  common.  And  concludes  that  it  mutt  be  of  fome  publick  ufe 
“  to  the  body,  and  that  ufe  mutt  be  deduc’d  from  what  is  peculiar  to 
“  it,  as  the  gall-badder  fliows  at  once  the  intent  of  the  liver,  the  ureters 
“  of  the  kidneys,  the  afpera  arteria  of  the  Lungs,  &c.  But  we  may  go  a 


little  further  than  Glijfon,  and  enforce  the  argument  with  double  ttrength. 
For  if  the  mufcular  fibres  in  the  penis ,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  ventricles  and 
auricles  of  the  heart,  in  the  ovaria  of  females  are  mott  evidently  defign’d 
for  contraction  and  relaxation  in  their  refpeCtive  organs,  we  may  reafona- 
bly  conclude  the  fplenic  fibres,  which  are  perfectly  the  fame,  are  defign’d  for 
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the  fame  purpofe.  And  as  Sir  Geo.  Ent  faid  before,  for  the  fake  of  thefe  muf- 
cles  was  the  fpleen  made.  Hence  therefore  we  affirm  the  fpleen  to  be  an  animal 
fponge,  that  its  aftion  and  bufinefs  is  by  unbending  or  lliortning  its  mufcles 
to  draw  in  the  blood  and  force  it  out  again  into  the  venal  or  arterial  fyftems 
or  both,  and  to  the  adjacent  parts.  This  power  is  under  the  conduct  of  the  foul 
by  means  of  the  influx  of  the  animal  fpirits,  as  in  other  parts,  fubjefi  to  what  we 
call  involuntary  motion,  perform’d  without  our  confcioufnefs,  which  is  the  cafe 
of  the  whole  contents  of  the  abdomen.  The  nerves  therefore,  which  are  the 
conduits  of  thefe  animal  fpirits,  of  whofe  exigence  in  the  vulgar  acceptation 
I  make  no  doubt ;  thofe  great  principles  of  aftion  claim  our  next  regard. 

Sect.  IX.  To  give  us  a  true  notion  of  this  affair,  and  without  unneceffary  Nerves. 
excurfionsor  tedioufnefs,  obferve  we  that  the  whole  fyllem  of  the  entrails,  that 
is,  the  contents  of  the  two  cavities  the  thorax  and  abdomen ,  areferv’d  by  two 
nerves,  the  par  vagum  or  eighth  pair  and  the  intercojlalis ,  being  the  two 
principal  ones  which  chiefly  attend  upon  what  we  call  involuntary  aftion. 

Which  with  a  conflant  and  equable  tenor  of  fpiritual  influx  maintain 
the  firft,  great,  and  uninterrupted  natural  functions  of  life :  the  digeftion, 
diftribution  of  the  aliment  into  the  blood,  and  circulation  of  it  thro’  the 

whole  body,  from  whofe  ocean  all  other  dreams  are  deriv’d  and  maintain’d. 

Thefe  two,  among  others,  arife  from  the  cerebel ,  that  they  may  not  be  di- 
lturb’d  with  the  tumult  of  fuch  as  are  fubfervient  to  our  fpontaneous  a&ions 
and  paflions.  The  firft  or  par  vagum  is  diftributed  to  all  the  parts  within  the 
thorax ,  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  by  what  they  call  the  recurrent  branch,  to 
the  wind-pipe  and  gullet.  Befldes  it  defcends  thro’  the  diaphragm  and 
wholly  furnilhes  the  ftomach,and  there  properly  fpeakingit  ends.  The  inter¬ 
cojlalis  arifes  from  the  fifth  and  fixth  pair,  and  is  deftin’d  to  the  reft  of  the 
vifcera  abdominis.  Neverthelefs  thefe  two  may  well  be  Reckon’d  as  filters 
or  twins,  not  only  becaufe  in  brutes  they  are  perfectly  united,  or  but  one 
trunk  at  lead  inclos’d  in  one  membranous  capfula ,  till  they  arrive  near  the 
heart :  but  becaufe  in  human,  tho’  they  be  all  the  way  diftinft  branches,  yet 
concomitant  and  frequently  communicate  by  intermediate  nerves.  Befldes 
that  the  intercoftal  fends  feveral  fprigs  into  the  fame  parts  originally  furniili’d 
by  the  par  ,  vagum.  As  is  obfervable  upon  infpeftion  of  the  fchemes  pub¬ 
lish'd  by  Willis ,  Vieujjens  and  the  great  Eujiachius,  and  from  which  chiefly 
we  have  drawn  Plate  V.  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  give  us  an  exaft  tab.  V. 
intelligence  of  the  part  we  are  particularly  defcribing. 

The  left  intercoftal  nerve,  which  only  is  to  our  purpofe,  has  afuperior  ex¬ 
cellency  to  any  other,  in  that  it  claims  fo  numerous  origins ;  for  it  not  on¬ 
ly  primarily  arifes  from  the  body  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  pairs,  wholly  be¬ 
llow’d  upon  the  mufcles  of  the  face  :  but  likewife  it  receives  a  new  addi¬ 
tional  twig  thro’  every  joynt  of  the  vertebra  direfily  from  the  fpinal  marrow,  as 
it  pafles  the  whole  length  of  the  fpine,  even  to  the  extremity  of  the  Os  fac  rum. 

So  Nature  has  moft  eminently  provided  againft  anypoflibility  of  failure  of  the 
nervous  juice  in  this  channel,  from  obftruftion  or  luxation,  feeing  here 
are  fo  many  branches  all  running  into  one.  The  reafon  of  this  procedure 
feems  to  be,  that  it  ferves  the  guts,  bladder,  &c.  parts  membranous,  glan¬ 
dular,  and  cold,  which  needed  plenty  of  the  vital  flame  deriv’d  from  the 
brain  to  aflift  their  functions,  but  more  eminently  becaufe  it  pertains  to  the 
fpleen.  This  intercoftal  immediately  at  its  emerfion  out  of  the  fcull  forms 
a  great  plexus  or  knot  call’d  ganglioformis ,  which  fends  a  communicating 
branch  into  the  other  like  plexus  of  its  neighbor  the  par  vagum ,  and  like- 
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wife  a  fprig  to  the  fphin&er  of  the  gullet.  I  need  not  mention,  that  at  the 
fame  time  it  receives  into  the  faid  plexus  a  branch  from  the  fpine  thro’  the 
firft  vertebra.  Then  in  its  defcent  at  the  middle  of  the  neck  it  forms  ano¬ 
ther  and  larger  plexus  peculiar  to  human  kind,  which  fends  many  twigs 
to  the  gula ,  trachea  and  arteries  thereabouts,  particularly  joining  with  the 
nervus  recurrens  of  the  par  vagum.  Belldes,  it  fends  one  communicating 
branch  at  leaft  to  the  parvagum  dire&ly.  further  it  fends  many  to  the  main 
province  thereof,  the  heart,  and  all  the  great  arteries  that  arife  from  it.  It  has  an 
efpecial  iliare  in  conftituting  the  great  plexus  cardiacus.  Further  it  lends 
affiftance  to  the  diaphragmatic  nerve,  and  Hill  a  little  lower  than  the  plexus , 
detaches  a  folitary  branch  from  its  trunk  towards  the  faid  plexus  cardiacus. 
So  large  and  noble  is  the  province  of  the  intercoftal  nerve,  and  fo  wifely 
has  Nature  caution’d  for  the  great  motion  of  the  heart,  in  cafe  its  proper 
nerve  the  par  vagum  Ihould  receive  any  injury.  It  mult  be  noted,  that 
hitherto  the  intercoftal  and  par ■  vagum  in  brutes  are  wrapped  up  in  one 
coat,  as  tho’  they  were  one  nerve,  and  go  not  feparately  as  in  Men. 

Now  our  nerve  having  run  the  length  of  the  neck,  enters  the  thorax 
tinder  the  clavicle,  where  falling  diredly  upon  the  axillary  artery  it  ties  a 
rope  round  it,  and  immediately  forms  another  great  plexus ,  receiving  ma¬ 
ny  nerves  thro’  the  vertebra  from  the  fpine.  This  plexus  is  call’d  inter - 
cojlalis.  After  this  it  defcends  thro’  the  length  of  the  thorax  upon  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  ribs,  receiving  a  vertebral  nerve  at  every  joint  of  the  fpine,  but 
fending  none  away  till  it  is  arriv’d  into  the  abdomen.  Then  it  becomes  bi¬ 
partite,  difpatching  a  great  branch  call’d  the  mefenteric,  which  prefently 
too  becoming  bipartite,  with  one  it  forms  the  plexus  mefentericus  Jinijler , 
call’d  likewife  Jlomachicus ,  and  lienaris  fuperior ,  with  the  other  the  lienaris 
proprius ,  and  likewife  the  renalis.  ’Tis  far  beyond  my  purpofe  to  trace  in 
this  difcourfe  (which  is  but  too  tedious  already  with  mere  defcription)  all 
the  progrefs  of  thefe  nerves  to  other  plexus's  and  parts  of  the  lower  belly, 
their  various  combinations  and  divarications :  feeing  there  are  no  lefs  than 
feven  of  thefe  plexus's  ferving  to  the  multiform  contents  thereof,  and  in- 
ofculating  one  with  another  a  thoufand  ways :  we  need  remark  no  more, 
than  that  the  lienal  plexus's  communicate  by  great  variety  of  nerves  with  all 
the  parts  near  the  fpleen,  or  rather  with  all  the  bowels  in  general ;  as  particular¬ 
ly  the  ftomach,  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  the  kidnies,  the  ovaries  and  parts 
of  generation  in  both  fexes,  the  colon ,  and  by  means  of  the  great  mefen¬ 
teric  plexus  with  all.  the  guts.  It  muft  be  obferv’d  too,  that  Nature  very 
bountifully  upon  this  favourite  branch  carries  many  of  the  vertebral  nerves 
as  they  have  pafs’d  the  main  intercoftal,  and  likewife  by  means  of  the  he¬ 
patic  plexus  it  communicates  with  the  intercoftal  of  the  right  fide.  Never- 
thelefs  if  there  be  any  part  to  which  we  may  guefs  the  fpleen  is  nearer  al- 
ly’d  upon  account  of  its  nerves,  ’tis  certainly  the  ftomach,  whether  apparently 
they  go  in  much  greater  number  from  the  lienal  plexus.  Vide  Plate  V. 

Our  bufinefs  is,  after  having  conduced  the  mefenteric  nerve  to  the 
fpleen,  to  give  a  clear  idea,  if  poflible,  of  its  introduction  and  difperfion 
thro’  its  fabric,  as  afore  of  its  veins,  arteries  and  mufcular  columns :  fo  that 
its  whole  compofition  being  taken  in  one  view,  we  may  with  greater 
boldnefs  begin  to  explore  its  ufe.  The  mefenteric  nerve  from  the  inter¬ 
coftal,  ftrengthned  with  feveral  derivative  branches  from  the  fpinal  marrow, 
with  its  firft  divifion  juft  under  the  fpleen,  forms  the  plexus  lienaris ,  the 
largeft  of  any  except  the  great  mefenteric.  This  fends  forth  many 
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nerves  upon  the  cceliac  artery  marching  directly  to  the  fpleen,  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  in  number  4  or  5,  but  prefently  branch  out  into  many  more ;  fome 
of  thefe,  as  foon  as  they  arrive  at  the  body  of  the  fpleen,  turn  off  to  the 
ftomacb,  going  backwards  and  upwards  by  the  vas  a  brevia ,  and  uniting 
with  the  nervus  Jlomachicus  inferior  in  the  left  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  ven¬ 
tricle,  where  likewife  they  meet  with  a  vafl  number  of  twigs  coming  from 
the  faid  plexus  lienalis  diredly.  Thefe  4  or  ^  nerves  going  to  the  fpleen, 
before  they  enter  the  fubflance  thereof,  in  conjun&ion  with  and  enwrap¬ 
ped  in  one  common  Iheath  with  the  other  veffels,  unite  frequently  one  in¬ 
to  the  other,  diverging  and  converging  by  way  of  communication,  almoft  as  the 
vertebral  nerves  with  the  intercoftal,  or  as  feveral  vertebrals  unite  to  form  one 
great  trunk,  to  go  to  the  legs  and  arms,  as  may  be  feen  in  Willis's  and  Vieufens 
fchemes,  or  as  we  find  the  conflrudtion  of  the  thoracic  ducfr,  where  collateral 
branches  unite  and  divide  again.  This  artifice  confirms  our  deliver’d  opinion 
of  the  fpleen’s  acffion  as  a  fponge,  of  its  power  of  dilatation  and  contraction ;  for 
why  are  many  nerves  united  into  one,  or  whence  the  inofculations  of  the  chyle 
duCts,  but  for  fear  of  a  compreffion  from  the  vertebra  or  other  obftrucffion, 
which  happening  to  one  branch  is  remedied  by  the  freedom  of  another  ? 
but  here  feems  no  danger,  that  thefe  delicate  tubes  of  the  lienal  nerves 
fhould  fuffer  from  any  thing  but  the  great  plenitude  of  the  contiguous  vef- 
fels  of  blood,  whofe  fudden  fwelling  from  the  contractive  force  of  the 
fpleen,  might  give  a  check  to,  or  rather  totally  flop  the  current  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits  or  fubtle  fluid  running  in  them,  which  would  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  the  fpleen’s  mufcular  fibres  from  executing  their  affigned  office  up¬ 
on  neceffary  occafion.  This  is  more  obvious  by  confidering  that  in  their 
farther  progrefs,  when  thefe  wandring  threads  unite  again  into  one  or  more 
chords,  and  are  pafs’d  nearly  into  the  fpleen,  they  fometime  run  along  the 
artery  and  fometime  the  vein,  by  which  wonderful  and  moll  fagacious 
apparatus  of  Nature,  unlefs  both  veffels  and  at  one  inflant  fhould  fuffer 
from  too  large  an  extenfion  of  their  contained  blood,  the  nerves  will  be 
free,  and  their  canals  open,  at  leaf!  in  a  fufficient  number.  This  inforces 
our  conjecture,  and  intimates  the  extraordinary  provifion  made,  that  the 
action  of  this  fponge  fhould  not  invalidate  its  own  office,  which  would  be 
a  vain  and  abfurd  work :  that  the  contraction  of  its  mufcles  fhould  not. 
hinder  the  paffage  of  the  fpirits,  by  extending  the  cavity  of  the  veffels,  which' 
caufes  its  mufcular  contraction.  We  fee  the  fame  purpofe  in  Nature’s  view, 
in  that  two  nerves  always  accompany  an  artery,  one  on  one  fide  the  other 
on  the  other  fide,  and  frequently  meeting,  as  Willis  fays,  tye  the,  artery  about 
as  with  a  chord.  .  Likewife  that  the  veins  and  arteries  enter  the  fpleen  in 
many  channels,  and  diftant,  not  in  one  or  few,  or  near  together,  as  in  molt 
brutes ;  that  in  contraction,  and  perhaps  occafionally  unequal  compreffion 
of  the  body  thereof,  fome  at  lead  of  the  paffages  fhould  be  open  for  the 
fluid  forc’d  out  of  it.  Add  to  this  that  the  Raphe  is  hardifh,  and  favors 
the  veffels  running  for  a  fhort  fpace  along  it  between  its  tides  as  in  a.  fur¬ 
row.  Thus  the  blood-veffels,  more  particularly  the  arteries,  accompany  cl 
with  two  or  more  nerves  of  different  bulk  thro’  all  their  divifions,  and  en¬ 
clos’d  in  a  membranous  involucrum  like  a  fword  in  a  fheath,  and  to 
which  likewife  they  impart  networks  of  their  twigs  as  they  go  along ;  all 
together,  but  as  to  different  branches  at  different  ports,  enter  the  ‘Dadahan 
penetralia  of  the  fpleen.  After  this  the  nerves  are  difpers’d  thro’out  the  whole 
texture  thereof,  till  they  plainly  become  imperceptible,  and  this  chiefly  upon 
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the  arteries:  not  only  becaufe  the  nerves  thro ’out  the  whole  body  take  all 
opportunities  of  accompanying  the  arteries,  whence  they  receive  fo  conli- 
derable  a  warmth ;  but  likewife  becaufe  the  main  fubflance  of  the  fpleen  is 
arterial.  For  as  Malpighi  fays,  the  larger  trunks  of  the  arteries  do  not  com¬ 
municate  with  the  veins  by  anajlomofes ,  or  one  continu’d  trunk  as  in  o- 
ther  places,  but  open  into  the  caverns  and  irfegular  cells  form’d  by  the 
protracted  and  expanded  extremities  of  the  venous  membranes,  as  far  as 
they  reach.  So  he  affirms  the  nerves  enter  and  unite  and  divide  with  e- 
very  and  the  utmoft  ramifications  of  the  arteries,  included  in  the  fame 
capfula ,  and  the  very  capfula  is  o’erfpread  with  arteries  and  twigs  of  nerves 
all  the  way,  as  is  ufual  with  others.  The  fame  acute  obferver  adds,  that  the 
nerves  are ‘not  only  cover’d  with  a  membrane,  but  likewife  impart  a 
membrane  or  fheath  to  all  the  mufcular  fibres  or  network  of  columns, 
which  we  have  before  fliewn  to  compofe  fo  great  a  fliare  of  the  fpleen  it 
felf,  and  which,  no  one  can  doubt,  are  the  inflruments  of  its  action ;  and 
this  adds  to  their  common  fecurity  againft  the  preffure  of  the  circumjacent 
parts,  and  communicates  more  readily  the  fpirits  from  the  nerves  to  the 
mufcles.  In  fhort,  it’s  certain  enough  that  every  mufcular  fibril  mull  have 
a  nerve  and  artery  proper  to  it  felf,  both  which  are  equally  requifites  of 
mufcular  motion.  And  are  not  the  little  white  globules,  fuppos’d  glands, 
—  in  reality  little  plexus's  of  the  nerves,  like  thofe  we  have  already  fpoke  of,  and 
of  larger  bulk:  for  it’s  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  nerves  may  be  trac’d  into 
them  ?  they  may  be  therefore  the  Jlationes ,  the  diverticula  of  the  fpirits,  as 
Willis  fays  of  thofe  larger. 

Spleen  very  The  accurate  Glijfon  allures  us,  the  extremities  of  many  nerves  mani- 

Nervose.  feq-iy  terminate  in  the  mufcular  fibres.  And  tho’  the  fibres  do  not  feem  con¬ 
tinuations  of  the  nerves,  yet  plainly  they  have  an  intimate  commerce  there¬ 
with,  i.  e.  receive  the  animal  fpirits  thence  for  their  contraction,  feeing 
they  have  no  relation  to  the  other  veffels.  We  have  fhewn  before,  that 
the  mufcular  fibres  arife  chiefly  from  the  coats  of  the  fpleen.  So  Sir 
George  Ent  obferves  in  an  horfe,  that  the  nerves  chiefly  are  inferted  into 
the  coat,  and  thence  by  innumerable  fub-divifions  into  its  fubflance,  by 
that  means  bell  providing  for  its  action.  He  tells  us  in  the  fpleen  of  an 
ox,  four  nerves,  two  greater  and  two  lefs,  encompafs  the  entring  artery  as 
*  with  a  fcabbard ;  upon  their  introduction  they  difperfe  themfelves  to  the 
infinite  fibrils  coming  from  its  coat.  Glijfon  and  Wharton  pronounce  right 
of  the  nerves  being  individual  companions  of  the  arteries :  in  which  point 
Vefalius  and  Vejlingius  err,  in  fpreading  them  only  externally.  And  in 
general  it’s  obferv’d  by  all  Anatomifls,  that  the  nearer  the  nerves  approach 
the  fpleen,  the  more  they  increafe  in  bulk  as  well  as  number,  even  as  after 
they  are  conducted  into  the  fubflance.  And  further  that  its  coats  are  more 
than  ordinarily  o’erfpread  with  nerves  to  that  degree,  that  fometime  they 
have  been  miftaken  for  chyle-ducts,  as  Bartholin  notes  out  of  Sperlingius. 
Glijfon  and  mofl  Authors  obferve,  that  this  part  abounds  rather  more  in 
nerves  proportionally  than  any  other,  which  would  engage  us  to  think 
.  ’tis  no  ufelefs  one  or  fupervacaneous. 

Not  Use-  Sect.  X.  The  consideration  of  the  intimate  commerce  between  the 
less.  ftomach  and  fpleen  by  means  of  thefe  nerves,  and  of  both  with  the  brain 
thereby,  has  induc’d  fome  to  make  our  fpleen  the  feat  of  the  vital  flame, 
or  as  a  lamp  plac’d  under  the  ftomach  to  warm  it  by  its  fparkles,  like  a  cu¬ 
linary  fire  under  the  pot.  Mayow  affigns  it  an  office  of  volatilifing  the  ni¬ 
trous 
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trousfalts  of  vegetables  into  animal.  Helmont  fcrupled  not  to  place  the  throne 
of  the  foul  here,  the  fedes  archei ,  veneris  nidus,  hofpitium  animat ;  whence 
fharpnefs  of  wit  and  fagacity  is  generally  faid  to  arife  from  the  fpleen,  and 
Lienofi pro  ingen  iofis  habentur.  Hipp.  de  princip .  pronounces  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  fpleen  hot.  W e  know  ’tis  a  common  obfervation  in  our  pra¬ 
ctice,  that  the  modilh  difeafe  call’d  the  vapors,  and  from  its  fuppos’d  feat, 
the  S  P  L  E  E  N,  does  moft  frequently  attack  fcholars  and  perfons  of  the  foft 
fex  moft  eminent  for  wit  and  good  fenfe.  Therefore  it  highly  behoves  our 
profeflion,  not  from  the  difficulty  to  rejeft  the  difquifition,  which  can  on¬ 
ly  be  the  afylum  of  ignorance  and  idlenefs,  but  affiduoufly  to  purfue  Na¬ 
ture’s  footfteps  thro’  her  moft  intricate  meanders,  and  by  invincible  perfe- 
verance  urge  her  at  length  to  reveal  her  purpofes.  No  one  certainly  that 
has  but  juft  dip’d  into  the  anatomy  of  an  animal  body,  and  feen  the  amazing 
appearance  of  inimitable  beauty,  delign  and  contrivance,  thro’  ever}*  mi¬ 
nuted  piece  and  member  thereof,  would  imagine  that  the  fpleen,  boafting 
of  a  preheminence  of  ftru&ure,  at  leaft  that  it  is  inferior  to  none  in  the 
curioftty  thereof,  fliould  be  as  it  were  a  cafual  ftroke  and  fortuitous  job 
of  almighty  workmanfliip ;  but  that  it  has  its  great  ufes  equal  in  dignity 
and  neceflity  with  any  other.  And  yet  how  many  good  Anatomifts,  after 
much  pains  and  ufelefs  toil  in  its  conftderation,  have  as  in  a  paftion,  at  laft: 
concluded,  it  had  no  ufe  or  intention  at  all,  and  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted  in  the  animal  frame.  Whence  we  meet  with  the  odd  fitftions  and 
conceipts  in  Authors  about  it.  Such  as  Ariftotle’ s,  who  fancy’d  the  fpleen 
was  made  only  for  a  kind  of  ftay  or  prop  to  the  veflels,  as  an  anchor  holds 
a  fliip  faff,  or  as  the  poles  that  fupport  the  plantations  of  a  vineyard.  At 
other  times  he  makes  it  a  kind  of  pfeudo-hepar  or  mock-liver,  and  that  it 
diverts  the  wandring  vapors  from  their  fancy’d  afcent  to  the  head,  iii.  7.  de 
part .  animal.  Such  Spigelius  declares  his  fentiment.  Tlato  in  Timato, 
and  Galen  v.7.  de  uju  part,  nominate  it  Ht raros  ex/uayeiov,  hepatis  exprejfam 
imaginem ,  a  counterpart,  others  more  rightly  render  it  mantile  a  wiper  or 
cleanfer  of  the  liver.  Jul.  Tollux  ii.  4.  Oribafius.  When  ’tis  apparent  to 
any  one  that  examins  it  with  but  moderate  exaftnefs,  and  from  our  fore¬ 
going  difcourfe,  that  there  is  in  reality  no  fimilitude,  analogy  or  confor¬ 
mity  between  the  fpleen  and  the  liver.  Wife  Nature  will  abhor  fo  mean 
an  artifice  as  to  throw  it  in  only  as  a  make-weight,  to  keep  up  an  tequili- 
brium  between  one  fide  of  the  body  and  the  other,  as  IJidore  thinks ;  de- 
fervedly  reprehended  by  VoJJius  Etymolog.  But  I  rather  fufpedff  they  mean 
by  this  term,  the  fame  fponge-like  quality  as  I  here  aflert. 

Sect.  XI.  It  does  not  obfcurely  appear,  that  thefe  contemptible  notions  Cutting  out 
of  this  noble  part  have  gain’d  ground,  if  not  their  original,  from  many  fto-  the  Spleen. 
ries  of  the  fpeen  being  cut  out  from  creatures,  without  any  or  much  vifible 
detriment  to  the  oeconomy  of  Life.  Which  affair  we  come  next  to  confi- 
der  and  reprefent  in  its  true  light,  and  what  experience  has  gather’d 
thence  as  confequence ;  and  how  animals  have  far’d  after  fuch  an  excifion, 
and  how  it  may  be  accounted  for,  without  impeachment  of  the  dignity  of 
the  fpleen. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  of  cutting  the 
fpleen  entirely  away  from  dogs  and  other  creatures.  And  fome  Authors 
contend  it  has  been  fo  far  from  proving  detrimental  to  them,  that  feveral 
benefits  have  arifen  therefrom,  as  particularly  that  they  fliall  be  more  brisk 
and  gay  than  before.  T liny  xi.  37.  Hift.  Nat.  fays  it  was  a  practice  with 
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fome  to  cut  out  the  fpleen  from  dogs  to  make  ’em  fwifter  in  running.  Rof 
fetus  fays  the  Turks  cut  it  away  from  greyhounds,  or  burn  it,  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  Morgagni  adverf  anatom,  ii.  p.  74.  affirms,  that  Zambec- 
carius  in  many  dogs  made  the  experiment,  and  always  found  them  brisker ; 
he  himfelf  obferv’d  the  fame.  As  likewife  Malphigi.  Apjyrtus  1.  40.  Ve¬ 
terinarian  mentions  fome  burning  it  in  horfes  for  the  race,  but  difapproves 
it.  Sir  George  Ent  in  his  apology  fays,  he  knew  a  dog  lived  fome  years 
perfectly  well  without  it.  Doubtlefs  the  firft  intention  of  this  experiment 
was  founded  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  fpleen’s  being  an  ufelefs  weight. 
Becaufe  they  could  not  find  out  its  ufe,  by  a  general  vote  they  concluded 
it  had  none.  And  this  conceipt  is  as  old  as  Ariflotle ,  as  we  hinted  before. 
But  he  fpeaks  plainer  in  one  place,  and  fays  direhily  that  it  is  an  ufelefs 
member :  III.  de  part  anim.  And  after  him,  his  grandfon  Eriffratus  in 
Galen  idly  fancy’d,  Nature  created  it  to  no  purpofe,  or  only  for  regularity 
fake,  and  to  anfwer  the  liver.  Touch’d  upon  by  Plautus  in  Merc  at  ore, 
commented  in  Vander  Linden’s  Cappadox  lienofus.  Rujfus  Ephefus  calls 
it  an  idle  member,  doing  no  manner  of  work.  ‘Democritus  in  his  epidles 
to  Hipp.  de  Nat.  human,  had  faid  fo  before. 

Thefe  reports  have  emboldned  people  to  that  degree,  as  not  to  fcruple 
the  cutting  it  out  of  living  perfons.  Franc.  Roufetus  de  partu  can  far.  c.  y. 
knew  it  cut  out  from  a  human  body  without  harm ;  he  fays,  p.  15-4.  that 
at  leaf!  fome  parts  or  pieces  of  it  have  been  taken  away  feveral  times.  Vi- 
ardus  a  Surgeon  fwore,  that  he  had  done  it  twice,  and  cur’d  the  people. 
Ballonius  did  cut  it  away  when  it  duck  beyond  the  ribs.  Leonardus  Fio 
rovantus  a  famous  emperic,  and  the  firfl  mountebank  in  Europe ,  affirms 
confidently,  that  at  Palermo  the  metropolis  of  Sicily  he  open’d  the  belly 
of  a  certain  fplenetic  Woman,  and  took  out  her  fpleen  weighing  32, 
pound,  whence  fhe  was  cured ;  but  the  truth  of  this  dory,  fays  Fonfeca ,  I 
fulpeft.  Indeed  Aretceus  iii.  14.  fays,  he  has  known  parts  of  it  come  a- 
way.  See  innumerable  indances  quoted  by  the  indultrious  Drelincourt ,  p. 
137.  de  lienofis.  But  after  all,  Bartholin  Cent.  iv.  hijl.  71.  fays,  Lienem 
tuto  eximi  poffie  nobiles  ejus  ufus  dijfuadent.  He  thinks  what  Pliny  has  re¬ 
ported  fabulous,  and  I  imagine  much  of  a  piece  with  that  dory  in  Vitruvius , 
i.  4.  where  he  reports,  that  the  flieep  in  Crete  live  without  livers,  becaufe 
they  eat  much  Scolopendrium ,  which  our  old  dmplers  call  milt-wad,  AJple- 
nium.  Pliny  is  fo  weak  as  to  believe  it.  With  Riolan  I  judge  this  dange¬ 
rous  operation,  if  it  can  be  perform’d,  is  far  from  rendring  the  body  more 
aciive  and  brisk,  at  lead  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  ought  judly  to  be 
fufpe&ed,  becaufe  of  its  vad  veflels,  as  Tobias  Knoblochius  is  of  opinion. 
In  flit.  Anatom,  difp.  7.  as  likewife  Levinus  Lemnius  ii.  de  complex,  c.  ult. 
in  princip.  Tagaultius  and  Hieronymus  Fabric ius  write  that  all  wounds  of 
the  fpleen  are  mortal.  Indeed  a  piece  of  it  may  perchance  be  extirpated 
without  much  harm,  or  podibly  it  may  be  fome  fupernumerary  fpleen,  where¬ 
of  there  are  many  indances :  fome  we  have  recited  in  the  defcription  of  the 
part.  But  if  we  confider  the  number,  connexion  and  largenefs  of  its  blood- 
veflels,  and  the  great  plexus’s  of  the  nerves :  none  but  a  madman  would 
pretend  to  cut  it  out  by  choice.  The  experiment  is  highly  to  be  doubted, 
cannot  promife  a  long  life,  if  immediate  death  enfues  not.  C<el.  Aitrel.  iii. 
7.  tardar.  pafs.  denies  the  podlbility  of  it.  “  Decidi  aut  auferri  lie - 
“  riem,  voce  quidem  dictum  non  officio  completum  accipimus ,  fays  he.  High- 
mor  denies  this  exfe&ion  with  a  great  deal  of  argumentation,  and  Havers 
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too.  Vidus  Vidius  de  curat .  Membr.  x.  10.  thinks  this  operation  impofft- 
ble,  and  the  life  of  the  animal  fav’d.  Lindanns  in  his  1 Fkyfiolog .  c.  6.  p. 

67.  L.  vi.  c.  9.  fays,  “  they  who  think  the  fpleen  can  be  extirpated  by  cut- 
«  ting  out  or  burning,  to  me  truly  feem  never  to  have  feen  one  in  the  bo- 
“  dy,  or  if  they  have,  to  be  as  wife  as  the  perfon  in  Mt'tus ,  who  thought 
“  it  pollible  for  a  man  to  live  without  a  head.”  May  it  not  be  accounted 
an  extraordinary  chance ;  as  Forejlus  has  taken  away  all  the  omentum  in  a 
young  man,  and  Riolan  in  others,  without  any  inconvenience?  Rojjetus 
Tratt.  ii.  p.  15-4.  Ed.  Baris.  15-90.  fays,  pieces  of  the  omentum  are  daily 
cut  off.  Even  the  Womb  it  felf  has  been  fafely  taken  away,  as  Bartholin 
Ihews  in  his  Epiltles.  Vid.  Tlaut.  in  Merc  at  ore.  Geo.  Bettinus  Medicina 
xviii.  and  Rojfetus  produce  many  inltances  of  it,  p.  334.  The  kidney  has 
been  cut  out  by  fome  bold  inquilitors. 

Sect.  XI.  2.  Neverthelefs,  ’tis  certain  this  experiment  has  been  try’d  fre-  Its  Histo 
quentlyupon  dogs,  cats,  &c.  and  firlt  in  England ,  as  Bartholin  confeffes ;  and 
it’s  become  a  neceffary  piece  of  diverfion  among  young  Anatomills  in  the 
univerfities.  But  it’s  a  great  misfortune  that  there  are  very  few  accounts  of 
the  confequence,  from  obfervation  of  fome  years  time  after,  what  conve¬ 
niences  or  inconveniences  enfu’d,  and  how  long  the  creature  would  live 
in  a  good  Hate  of  health  and  the  like,  from  whence  we  might  deduce  any 
do&rine  with  certainty.  Brunner  made  fome  odd  and  defperate  tryals  of 
this  fort,  but  had  not  time  to  conclude  any  thing  from  them.  It’s  obvious 
to  any  that  are  acquainted  with  experiments  to  how  much  fallacy  this  is 
liable,  how  great  care  and  judgment  is  neceffary,  befide  patience,  to  make 
any  obfervations  of  this  kind,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  ufeful,  and  ferve  for 
a  rational  theory  of  the  part ;  for  I  can  never  be  perfuaded  but  that  it  mult 
make  a  huge  alteration  fomeway  or  other  in  the  animal  oeconomy.  vide 
Mebium ,  and  Hiemerbr.  As  to  the  experiment  it  felf,  the  honor  of  revi¬ 
ving  which  Bartholin  fo  clearly  referves  to  the  Englijh,  Mr.  William  Bee ket 
Surgeon  out  of  his  curious  refearches  has  inform’d  me,  that  upon  enquiry  about 
what  time  and  by  whom  it  was  firfl  done,  he  finds  that  Mr.  Gillam  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Read ,  two  London  Surgeons,  firlt  fucceeded  in  this  operation 
upon  a  dog  in  the  houfe,  and  in  the  prefence  of  Dr.  Bonham  an  eminent 
Phyfician.  They  firlt  made  an  incifion  four  inches  long,  thro’  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  abdomen  on  the  left  fide  of  the  dog,  clofe  under  the  lhort  ribs, 
then  drew  out  the  fpleen,  tied  the  blood-veffels,  and  cut  it  off  near  the 
ligature;  then  they  Itich’d  up  the  wound,  and  left  it  for  Nature  to  heal, 
which  was  done  in  a  lhort  time,  but  that  about  fix  weeks  after  the  cure 
was  compleated  the  cur  grew  mangy.  W  e  are  to  obferve  that  thefe  two 
Surgeons  were  very  eminent  for  their  praftice  in  the  beginning  of  King 
James  the  firlt’s  reign,  and  that  Dr.  Bonham  dy’d  in  or  about  the  year 
1624.  But  in  the  year  1671,  one  Dr.  George  Thompjon  a  bo  ailing  chymical 
Phyfician,  in  a  pamphlet  he  publilhed,  pofitively  afferts  that  he  was  the 
firlt  who  perform’d  the  operation  compleatly,  and  that  the  dog  lived  about 
two  years  after,  and  was  loll  by  accident.  That  Dr.  Currer  told  him  the 
honorable  Mr.  Boy l  offer’d  to  give  five  pound  for  the  dog :  that  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  operation  was  well  known  to  the  Marquifs  of  Horchejler  the 
founder  of  our  library,  Dr.  Harvey ,  Dr.  Tern,  and  divers  others.  That 
after  this  fome  Surgeons  in  London  perform’d  the  fplenotomy  upon  another 
dog  which  lived  long  after.  But  all  this  feems  to  have  been  done  a  great 
many  years  after  the  firlt  experiment.  Dr.  Find  has  feen  the  experiment 
try’d.  All 
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All  that  can  be  done  therefore,  is  to  enumerate  what  has  been  obferv’d 
upon  cutting  the  fpleen  away  from  animals,  that  we  may  reafonably  be¬ 
lieve.  My  refleXions  thereon  will  be  cafually  interfpers’d,  in  what  I  after¬ 
wards  propofe,  viz.  to  deliver  my  prefent  thoughts  of  the  ufe  or  ufes  of 
the  part :  and  then  to  execute  the  intent  of  the  worthy  founder  of  this  ex- 
ercitation,  Dr.  Gulf  on ,  I  Avail  recapitulate  what  difcoveries  and  appearan¬ 
ces  the  anatomic  knife  has  afforded  in  opening  morbid  bodies,  and  efpeci- 
ally  fuch  as  have  dy’d  of  any  diftemper  relative  to  the  fpleen ;  from  all 
which  I  will  prefume  to  sketch  out  fome  hiftory  of  its  indifpofitions,  and 
their  method  of  cure.  The  alacrity  with  which  I  do  it,  is  owing  to  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  before  this  fpecious  and  learned  Auditory,  of  re¬ 
viving  fome  old  notions  of  our  predeceffors  which  were  neareft  the  truth, 
tho’  their  reafons,  as  commonly  underftood,  were  not  fo  adequate  to  the 
genuine  principles  of  Nature,  which  after-refearches  and  improv’d  philofo- 
phy  will  dictate  to  us.  Let  us  notwithstanding  admire  the  penetration  of 
the  venerable  fages  of  our  faculty,  who  certainly  had  excellent  courfes  of 
remedies  in  diftempers  they  could  not  fo  well  account  for  as  we ;  and  let 
it  be  our  ambition  and  glory  to  purfue  their  track,  and  improve  upon  them 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  honor  of  the  healing  art.  Drelincourt  in 
his  Epimetra  gives  good  reafon  to  believe  the  Ancients  really  knew  many 
fecrets  in  anatomy  and  phyfic  which  after-ages  have  claim’d  as  their  inven¬ 
tion  ;  however  let  us  endeavor  to  advance  the  flock  and  facred  depoftum 
they  have  left  in  our  hands,  and  refcue  the  .  human  fabric,  that  miracle  of 
bold  nature  as  Zoroafer  calls  it,  from  its  concomitant  infirmities  and  difeafes. 

Sect.  XI.  3.  What  has  been  obferv’d  upon  cutting  away  the  fpleen 
from  dogs  is,  I.  That  they  become  more  gay  and  brisk  than  before, 
and  fwifter  in  running,  as  they  fancy,  tho’  others  affirm  quite  the  con¬ 
trary.  II.  That  they  become  more  voracious,  but  frequently  vomit 
up  their  food  before  digefted.  III.  That  they  become  more  Salacious. 
IV.  That  they  make  water  more  frequently ;  ahaque  patiuntur  incommoda. , 
Waldfmidt  adds,  but  tells  us  not  what  they  be.  V.  That  they  become 
fcorbutic  or  mangy.  VI.  That  after  their  Death  the  liver  is  found  thicker 
and  larger  than  ufual,  and  fo  dry’d  that  it  may  eafily  be  broke  to  pieces. 
As  to  the  appearance  of  the  circumjacent  parts :  In  that  experiment  of  Mal¬ 
pighis  where  he  only  ty’d  the  veflels  going  to  the  fpleen,  which  is  the  fame 
thing  in  effeX  as  cutting  it  off,  and  certainly  a  much  fafer  way:  the 
blood-veflels  about  the  ftomach,  omentum  and  liver  were  extraordinarily 
extended  and  full ;  their  fmaller  ramifications  enlarg’d  to  a  huge  degree. 
The  fplenic  vein  in  particular  was  ftrangely  tumid,  tho’  the  fpleen  it  felf 
was  wafted  away ;  beflde  the  liver  was  increafed  very  much  in  bulk,  reach¬ 
ing  farther  than  ordinary  toward  the  left  fide,  and  was  fenfibly  protube¬ 
rant  on  the  right  fide  under  the  ribs,  even  before  the  dog  was  diffeXed. 
In  all  other  refpeXs  there  was  no  difference,  the  blood  being  frefli  and 
lively.  VII.  I  have  been  told  that  this  experiment  has  made  dogs  fatter, 
others  have  faid,  that  it  takes  away  their  churlifhnefs  and  fiercenefs,  others 
that  the  color  of  their  water  is  alter’d  thereby.  VIII.  Waldfmidt  Di/p.  zj. 
fays,  that  by  experience  they  feldom  live  above  3  years  after  it. 

From  this  and  all  the  large  fund  of  the  hiftory  and  defeription  of  the 
fpleen  laid  down  before  us,  I  fee  nothing  but  what  feems  to  confirm  my 
pofition  of  the  fpleen  being  an  animal  fponge,  not  a  gland  to  feparate  any 
juice,  but  a  receptacle  of  pure  and  good  blood  for  great  and  wife  ends  in 
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Nature.  That  by  the  mode  of  its  conflru&ion  it  muft  have  a  power  of  ad¬ 
mitting  this  blood  and  returning  it  again  with  an  arterial  force,  but  that  it 
differs  from  arteries  in  this,  that  it  forces  it  not  forwards  towards  the  extre¬ 
mities,  but  back  again  by  the  fame  conveyances  it  receiv’d  it.  That  the  emi¬ 
nence  and  dignity  of  the  fpleen  appears  not  a  little  from  its  fine  ftrud ure,  the 
fafety  of  itsrefidence,  and  Nature’s  great  care  in  itspofiture  under  the  ribs  and 
towards  the  back,  whence  notorioufly  guarded  from  external  injuries.  The 
extenlivenefs  of  its  communication  with  other  parts,  the  great  command  it 
has  of  the  current  blood  in  the  abdominal  arteries  and  vena  porta ,  the  near 
intercourfe  it  has  with  the  ftomach,  the  copioufnefs  of  its  blood-veffels, 
nerves,  lymphedudts  above  other  vifcera,  all  proclaim  its  excellence.  Add 
to  this  that  it  is  given  to  all  creatures  having  blood,  that  its  form  and  bulk 
is  more  confiderable  in  more  perfefft  animals  and  mofl  in  men.  That  there¬ 
fore  it’s  highly  expedient  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  anatomy,  in  endeavoring 
at  Ieaft  to  difcover  its  ufe. 

That  I  may  not  be  wanting  in  my  part  toward  this  great  purpofe,  I  fhall 
offer  fome  notions  that  have  occurr’d  to  me  thereon.  I  only  propofe  them 
to  the  world  to  be  further  confider’d,  if  they  chance  to  merit  it;  efpe- 
cially  in  this  place  where  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  Ana  to  miffs  will  certainly 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  that  fcience,  which  from  Harvey's  theatre  and 
Harvey's  do&rine  has  receiv’d  fo  vafl  improvements.  And  I  fhall  rather 
chufe  to  abound  in  heaping  up  feveral  hints,  fome  of  which,  in  my  own  o- 
pinion,  deferve  no  great  ftrefs  or  enforcement,  than  omit  any  thing  that 
may  poffibly  tend  to  the  incitement  of  others,  to  exert  fome  new  pains  in 
this  curious  enquiry.  For  we  muff  not  think  anatomy  is  arriv’d  to  a  tolera¬ 
ble  degree  of  perfection,  whilft  we  hefitate  fo  much  upon  this  elegant  vif 
cus;  which  (I  hope  to  make  a  little  probable)  has  fo  much  weight  in  the 
animal  oeconomy. 

S  e  c  t.  XII.  Becaufe  we  find  the  fpleen  full  of  nothing  but  blood ;  and 
becaufe  all  or  mofl  fuch  like  bodies  are  glandular,  Anatomilfs  have  wearied 
themfelves  in  an  eternal  fearch  for  the  glands  here,  and  for  the  conveyances 
of  the  fecreted  juices.  Some  have  fancy’d  or  invented  one  going  to  the  flo¬ 
mach,  to  the  kidneys,  or  this  and  that  part,  which  Nature  has  not  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  ;  efpecially  the  exceffive  number  of  lymphatics  fo  confpicuous  on 
its  furface,  has  prompted  them  to  favor  this  qualification.  But  in  truth 
the  mofl  keen-lighted  enquirer  could  never  difcover  any  other  excretory 
veffels  from  the  part,  nor  any  glands  within  its  cavities  to  furnifh  them,  as 
the  accurate  GliJJ'on  after  a  moil;  diligent  fearch  confidently  affirms.  And 
upon  a  due  consideration  of  its  flruCfure  it  plainly  appears  impoffible  there 
fhould  be  any,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  they  muft  be  ufelefs  and 
fupervacaneous  or  morbid  figurations :  therefore  we  may  well  fuperfede  any 
further  pains  in  quell  thereof.  And  as  for  the  lymphatics  Spreading  themfelves 
on  its  outer  membrane,  in  common  with  all  the  other  vifcera  and  members, 
affuredly  ’tis  no  primary  intention  of  Nature  in  formation  of  the  fpleen, 
and  with  Monf.  Tauvry  we  may  think  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
paffage  of  the  blood  thro’  it.  That  it  can  receive  no  other  alteration  there, 
than  lofing  a  good  deal  of  its  lymph :  whence  fometime  we  find  it  thick  and 
black,  or  at  leafl  think  fo.  But  Glijfon  is  pofitive  and  with  much  reafon, 
that  the  lymphatics  have  no  manner  of  relation  or  dependance  on  the  ftru- 
flure  of  the  fpleen :  and  if  by  any  contraction  of  its  mufcles  it  fqueezes 
the  blood  again  into  fufion,  as  do  the  lungs,  ’tis  no  more  than  refloring 
- '  •'< '  I  what 
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what  the  other  had  taken  away.  Its  adion  therefore  being  only  relaxation 
and  contradion,  the  one  to  admit  the  blood  both  venal  and  arterial,  the 
other  to  force  it  out  again,  as  isnotorioufly  deducible  from  all  the  premifed 
account  of  its  fabric,  yeflels  and  fituation :  whatever  of  a  gland-like  of¬ 
fice  it  exercifes,  is  only  occafional :  Nature  wifely  laying  hold  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  implanting  numerous  lymphatics  upon  a  part  that  is  full  of  blood 
and  well  able  to  bear  fuch  an  expence,  becaufe  deftin’d  to  no  other  fecre- 
tion.  Tis  only,  in  all  the  vifcera ,  as  it  were,  a  work  of  fupererogation, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  contributing  indifferently 
their  fliare  of  lymph,  as  they  are  molt  able,  to  promote  the  motion  and 
fluidity  of  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  dud :  No  one  peculiar  gland  being 
form’d  purpofely  and  folely  for  that  end-  But  it’s  obferv’d  the  lungs,  penis t 
womb  and  all  fuch  fponge-like  bodies,  being  much  of  the  fame  fubftance 
with  the  fpleen  and  abounding  with  blood,  abound  more  proportionably 
with  lymphatics  than  any  other,  and  this  is  the  reafon  of  gleets  fo  trouble- 
fom  to  be  ftopt  in  thofe  laft  mention’d  parts,  after  the  erofions  of  a  Gonor¬ 
rhea.  The  fpleen  therefore  of  right  lends  its  affiftance  in  this  point  more 
largely,  having  by  means  of  its  innate  action  and  of  its  fituation  between  two 
great  fyftems  of  blood-veffels,  the  ready  means  of  preventing  any  injuries 
to  it  felf  thereby,  by  calling  in  frefh  fupplies  of  the  purple  fluid ;  and  this  is 
but  correfpondent  to  the  conftant  practice  of  Nature,  who  ferves  many  ends 
by  one  contrivance. 

The  lymphaeduds  going  from  the  fpleen  are  very’many  and  very  large.  For 
it  muft  be  noted  many  of  the  capillary  arteries  in  the  body  thereof,  branch’d  out 
as  we  before  obferv’d  ad  infinitum ,  are  inferted  into  the  outer  membrane  de¬ 
riv’d  from  th o  peritoneum.  So  that  when  wefeparateit,  which  is  done  with¬ 
out  force,  we  fee  an  innumerable  appearance  of  final!  red  points  on  its  in¬ 
ward  coat,  being  fo  many  drops  of  blood  fpouting  from  the  tom  mouths 
of  the  arteries.  From  hence  doubtlefs  thefe  lymphatic  juices  are  deriv’d 
and  feparated,  by  final!  glands  in  the  faid  outer  coat,  without  any  neceflarv 
affiftance  from  its  internal  cells,  and  fibrous  columns,  or  membranous  ex- 
panfions,  They  creep  along  between  the  two  membranes  inverting  it  and 
breaking  thro’,  encompafs  the  whole  body  of  the  fpleen  like  a  net  ’  Af¬ 
terwards  as  they  pafs  along  the  cawl,  unite  into  one,  and  go  to  the  recepta- 
culum  chyli ,  having  turned  round  the  veins  and  arteries  like  ivy  brandies 
He,ifier  fays  a  lymphatic  gland  about  thebignefs  of  a  bean  or  nut  is  oft  found 
without  the  fpleen,  upon  the  entring  veflels.  This  lymph  is  yellow  and 
fometime  reddifh  as  carrying  a  ftronger  tindure  cf  the  pure  blood  it’s  im¬ 
mediately  feparated  from,  than  from  molt  other  parts.  Confute  Rubeckii  ta- 
bulas,  Siboldi  Hemfier buy  fti  Mejfem  aur earn.  Lamy,  Nuck ,  &c.  May  not  this 
be  one  reafon  of  the  dog’s  becoming  fcorbutic  or  mangy,  upon  extirpation 
of  this  part,  the  chyle  being  thus  defrauded  of  fo  confiderable  a  portion  of 
its  diluting  lymph?  Life  to  me  appears  a  curious  circulation  of  the  fame 
principles.  Certainly  falts  by  their  folidity  and  ftrength  of  attradion,  ari- 
iing  from  the  plainnefs  of  their  furfaces  and  by  their  adivity  withal,  claim 
a  vaft  ffiare  in  the  compofition  and  vitality  of  animals.  All  our  food,  e- 
very  thing  in  nature  abounds  with  falts,  which  the  noble  laboratory  of  ani¬ 
mal  organs  fublimes  and  volatilifes  for  its  own  ufe  and  purpofe.  It  raifes 
precipitates,  exalts  and  pours  ’em  backwards  and  forwards,  or  cohobates 
em,  if  we  may  fpeak  in  chymical  terms,  till  they  fly  quite  away  This  is 
converting  fixt  nitrous  falts  of  vegetables  into  volatil,  which  is.  only  dons. 
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by  living  creatures,  and  imitated  in  fome  manner  by  our  Sal  volatile  oleofum . 

•For  every  thing  (and  only)  what  has  pafs’d  thro’  an  animal,  produces  a  vo- 
latil  fait.  As  Life  is  motion,  and  it  fubfifts  upon  continual  taking  and  ex¬ 
pending  as  the  great  Hippocrates  fays,  therefore  is  the  lymph  drawn  from 
the  blood  in  order  to  be  return’d  into  it  again,  by  the  way  of  the  chylife- 
rous  duCfs,  as  is  the  bile,  the  faliva ,  the  juices  of  the  pancreas ,  ftomach, 
guts,  &c.  and  all  falutary  fecretions ;  therefore  are  falts  thrown  into  the 
blood  in  order  to  be  thrown  out  again.  Of  the  extraordinary  ufe  and  ne- 
ceffity  of  this  lymph  Brunner  has  treated  very  largely,  Exp.  nov.  c.  Tan - 
creas.  And  ftnce  fcurvy  and  fuch  like  cafes  arife  from  a  faline  and  earthy 
conflitution  of  the  blood,  from  want  of  fufficient  diluents  and  convenient 
exercife  and  aCtion,  fait,  dry  food,  and  the  like:  this  among  other  caufes 
which  will  be  mentioned,  feems  one  that  gives  rife  to  the  diltemper  in  this 
circumftance;  the  blood  of  the  dog  running  into  concretions  and  ftagna- 
tions  in  the  capillaries,  and  producing  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  that  Dif- 
eafe,  which  here  need  not  be  particularly  related. 

Sec  T/'Xnl.  But  let  us  proceed  to  what  I  imagine  one  of  Nature’s  primary  U  s  e  II. 
purpofes  in  formation. of  this  curious  organ:  That  is,  for  an  affiftant  of  the  Digestion‘ 
great  bufmefs  of  digeftion,  or  concoction  of  the  aliment  in  the  ftomach: 
the  firft -and  of  higheft  importance  of  all  others,  for  prefervation  and  fup- 
port  of  the  individuum^  the  main  fpring  of  the  wonderful  machine,  rightly 
by  Tlato  from  Hippocrates  call’d  the  primum  mobile ,  alluding  to  the  ima¬ 
gin’d  firft  agent  of  the  rotation  of  the  huge  celeftial  orbs.  This  is  no  new 
opinion,  but  rather  an  old  one  well  ftarted  by  the  Ancients,  but  neglected  by 
their  fucceffors,  efpecially  the  Moderns.  The  divine  Hippocrates ,  to  whom 
fcarce  any  truth  was  unknown,  thought  the  office  of  the  fpleen  was  to  help 
concoction,  by  drawing  off  the  fuperfluous  humidity  from  the  ftomach, 
whom  Arifiotle  copies  after.  Others  fuppos’d  this  afliftance  was  perform’d 
by  furnifhing  the  ftomach  with  its  acid  ferment,  whence  it  excited  hunger, 
ftirring  up  the  vis  appetitrix.  Arijlotle  made  it,  being  a  fanguineous  organ  , 
the  concofter  of  the  crudities  that  otherwife  would  offend  the  ftomach,. 

Some  have  thought  the  fpleen’s  fancied  melancholly  ufeful  to  the  ftomach, 
by  its  acid,  auftere,  ftyptic  and  aftringent  quality,  which  contracted  and 
ftrengthned  the  fibres  thereof  and  enabled  it  the  better  to  concoCl  and  re¬ 
tain  the  aliment  whilft  digefted  and  expel  it  afterwards,  as  Galen  fays  in  the 
lion,  leopard,  bear,  wolf,  pard,  &c.  and  the  Arabians  fell  pretty  much  in¬ 
to  this  notion,  for  they  always  thought  it  ftrengthned  the  ftomach.  Avicen. 

L.  i:  Fen.  1.  do  Sir.  4.  c.  1 .  Averroes  colliget.  z.  c.  8.  Tom.  9.  This  was  faid 
before  by  Galen ,  by  Theophilus  ii.  de  hom.  fabr.  Nemefius  de  natur.  hom , 

Meletius  de  hom.  natur.  Others  fpeak  plainly  that  it  is  done  by  good  blood 
and  warm:  whence  the  Ancients  entertain’d  a  fancy,  that  creatures  which 
drink  much  have  larger  fpleens,whofe  buftnefs  is  to  warm  the  ftomach  againft 
fuch  a  quantity  of  cold  fluid.  Tecquet ,  Vefalius ,  Riolan  and  fome  more 
have  hit  upon  this,  as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by. 

The  Ancients,  we  faid  in  the  beginning,  in  all  thefe  notions  thought  not 
amifs.  I  fhall  propofe  to  my  felf  to  explicate  this  doClrine  in  a  fuller  man¬ 
ner.  And  truly  that  the  fpleen  has  fome  great  relation  to  the  ftomach,  feems 
obvious  to  the  firft  view,  and  one  would  think  that  a  common  obferver  in 
anatomy  fhould  be  .naturally  tempted  to  conclude  fo  much,  when  he  finds 
that  it  is  plac’d  direCtiy  under  it,  that  it  has  the  moft  large  and  moft  inti¬ 
mate  communication  with  it,  by  means  of  their  common  veins,  arteries, 
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nerves  and  connexions,  and  this  invariable  in  all  creatures :  as  we  faw  by 
the  comparative  anatomy  we  purfu’d  fo  largely  in  the  beginning  of  this 
leblure.  So  that  if  the  flomach  in  the  opinion  of  &K  Serenus  deferves  to 
be  call’d  Rex  tot  his  corporis,  the  fpleen  deferves  to  be  call’d  its  viceroy.  Do 
we  not  fee  the  great  fplenic  vein  and  artery  drawn  in  an  horizontal  line 
from  right  to  left,  under  the  whole  length  of  the  flomach,  and  fending 
forth  the  Coronaria  feu  gaftrica  major ,  the  G aft r tea  minores  finiftrte 
three  or  four  in  number,  the  Gaftro  epiploois  ftniftra  and  the  vas  breve  to 
the  flomach?  all  thefe  arifing  either  from  the  fplenic  or  fpleen  it  felf,  both 
veins  and  arteries,  and  inofculating  one  into  the  other  encompafs  the 
whole  body  of  the  left  and  largefl  fide  of  the  flomach,  where  (doubtlefs) 
chiefly  is  perform’d  the  bufmefs  of  digeflion.  Whence  Riolan  fays  he  has 
obferv’d  the  left  fide  of  the  inward  fide  of  the  flomach  of  a  darker  color 
than  the  right,  as  if  more  torrify’d  in  that  mofl  frequent  addon.  Thefe 
march  off  in  their  direbt  way  to  the  fpleen.  All  the  reft  of  the  veffels  that 
go  to  the  right  fide  of  the  flomach,  arife  upon  account  of  convenience  of 
lituation,  only  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  body  thereof :  in  the  arteries 
from  the  hepatic,  in  the  veins  from  the  Gaftro  epiplois  dextra,  which  are 
but  continuations  of  the  fplenic  at  their  origins,  and  terminate  in  thofe 
coming  from  the  fplenic,  inofculating  at  their  extremities  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  flomach.  Does  not  hence  appear  the  reafon  why  the  fpleen  is  plac’d 
on  the  left  fide  ?  not  to  make  a  balance  to  the  liver.  And  why  fhould  not 
the  flomach  have  its  proper  veffels  dire&ly  from  the  main  trunks  of  the 
great  vein  and  artery,  not  refle&edly  from  the  fplenics,  if  the  fpleen  had 
not  fome  extraordinary  affociation  therewith?  Add,  that  this  conformation 
is  equally  refpecied  in  all  forts  of  animals,  as  well  as  conftant  in  human. 
Tho’  in  a  man  it  is  more  ftriftly  ty’d  to  the  circumjacent  parts  than  in  a 
brute,  as  particularly  to  the  diaphragm,  and  fometime  to  one  part  more  than 
another,  yet  ever  annexed  to  the  flomach  in  both,  not  by  veffels  only,  but 
by  ftrong  membranes  too.  Lienem  pertinaciter  ventriculo  colligantia  vafa, 
Vefalius  calls  them.  As  were  it  neceffary  to  give  particular  quotations,  I 
might  fpecify  the  ox,  flieep,  deer,  &c.  where  the  head  of  the  fpleen  is 
join’d  to  the  flomach.  So  in  the  wild  African  goat,  whofe  fpleen  is  fhown 
TAB.  IV.  in  Plate  IV.  Fig.  II.  from  a  preparation  of  Mr.  Nat.  Smith.  So  hedghogs 
are  ftrongly  knit  to  the  flomach  by  a  membrane  and  many  veins  and  arte¬ 
ries.  That  of  a  mole  immediately  adheres  to  the  flomach  as  a  dog’s :  as  in 
the  cuculus,  the  turfio ,  the  torpedo ,  &c.  juft  by  its  upper  orifice.  In  a  fea- 
calf  the  fplenic  is  befet  on  each  fide  with  many  branches  like  ribs  running 
from  it  to  the  flomach.  In  the  raja ,  fays  Steno ,  becaufe  the  liver  divided 
into  three  lobes  fills  all  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen ,  the  fpleen  lies  in 
the  middle  under  the  liver  and  between  both  orifices  of  the  ventricle,  join’d 
to  it  by  blood-veffels.  Blaftus  fays  the  monkey’s  is  fmall  but  fending  many 
branches  to  the  flomach.  Riolan  fays  there  are  as  many  different  figures  of 
the  fpleen  as  men,  and  he  has  feen  one  divided  all  along  into  five,  fix  or 
feven  digitations  or  fiflures,  yet  ftribtly  embracing  the  flomach  with  every 
one.  And  of  the  great  connexion  between  the  nerves  of  the  ftomachic  and 
lienal plexus  what  otherwife  can  be  concluded,  than  that  they  are  kindred 
parts  and  execute  fome  common  office  ? 

Now  let  us  ask  our  felves  the  queftion,  why  do  the  principal  blood-veffels 
of  the  flomach  arife  from  the  fplenic  in  its  direct  road  to  the  fpleen,  which 
is  as  we  have  fufficiently  fhown  an  arterial  cifta  or  repofitory  of  blood  ?  and 
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why  do  vefiels  go  immediately  from  the  fpleen  to  the  ftomach,  as  ordina¬ 
rily  the  vafa  brevia,  and  in  other  creatures  as  particularly  a  dog,  four  or  fiye 
more  from  the  body  of  one  to  the  other  ?  Certainly  we  mult  anfwer,  that 
the  fpleen  fliould  be  a  magazine,  diverticulum  or  necelfary  receptacle  of 
the  blood  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftomach,  ready  as  all  occafions  and  emergen¬ 
cies  require,  to  run  plentifully  into  the  galtric  vefiels  and  return  as  foon,  in 
a  part  that  mult  fo  fuddenly  alter  its  dimenfions,  extend  its  bulk,  and  con- 
tra6t  it  felf  in  its  great  bufmefs  of  digeltion.  Glijfon  obferves  the  veins 
and  arteries  in  the  ftomach  are  exactly  proportionate  to  one  another,  i.  e.  of  the 
fame  bulk,  whereas  in  other  parts  the  arteries  are  rather  fmaller  than  the 
veins,  fo  that  the  arteries  in  the  ftomach  by  confequence  are  bigger  propor¬ 
tionally  than  thofe  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  But  this  is  not  fufficient  for 
our  purpofe,  becaufe  we  may  conclude  that  Nature  having  provided  a  pro¬ 
portionate  quantity  of  blood  only  in  the  ordinary  way  of  life  for  the  fto¬ 
mach,  which  for  the  molt  part  mult  be  fuppos’d  empty ;  how  would  this 
common  diftribution  anfwer  her  intent  at  the  extraordinary  times  of  con- 
codiion?  From  whence  mull  this  new  refourfe  be  produc’d  when  there  are 
no  new  vefiels  over  and  above  ?  Is  not  then  the  fpleen  at  hand  to  folve  the 
quare,  nr  can  any  thing  in  nature  be  imagin’d  more  adequate  or  better  po- 
iited  and  contriv’d,  were  it  our  bufmefs  to  invent  and  allign  any  thing  for 
the  purpofe  ? 

The  fpleen  then  mull  be  faid  to  officiate  to  the  ftomach  by  pouring  in 
upon  it  as  it  fwells  in  eating,  a  new  quantity  of  blood,  beftdes  that  deriv’d 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  circulation,  which  is  to  procure  the  required  heat 
and  necelfary  juices  in  concoffion.  And  that  this  is  not  only  necelfary,  but 
likewife  in  a  very  high  degree,  a  little  confideration  will  perfuade  us. 

The  ftomach,  we  know,  is  a  bag  made  up  of  feveral  mufcular  membranes  Heat. 
of  contrary  directions,  thereby  admirably  calculated  not  only  to  enlarge  and 
contract  it  felf,  in  proportion  to  the  admitted  and  dilcharg’d  aliment,  but  to 
fqueefe  and  agitate  it  with  a  various  and  complex  manner  of  motion,  like 
that  periftaltic  one  of  the  guts  (as  I  have  frequently  feen)  fo  as  to  commi¬ 
nute  or  digeft  the  food  we  eat,  to  the  greatelt  finenefs,  fmoothnefs  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  the  extreme!!  feparation  of  its  parts.  This  is  what  we  call  making  the 
chyle,  or  reduction  of  the  difeordant  nutritious  fubftances  into  a  white  ho- 
mogoneal  fluid  like  milk.  An  operation  fo  wonderful  that  it  has  exercis’d 
the  wits  of  all  ages  to  account  for  it,  confidering  the  feeming  difpropor- 
tionablenefs  of  the  inftrument  to  the  work ;  therefore  is  it  necelfary  we 
Ihould  allow  it  all  the  aftiftance  we  can  find.  T ant  illam  autem  partem  toti 
obfonare  ut  Jufficiat ,  mireris ,  fays  Glijfon.  And  he  takes  notice  the  ftomachs 
of  men  are  lefs  in  proportion  to  their  bodies  than  other  animals.  Arijlot.  i. 

1 6.  bijior.  animal,  fays  the  ftomach  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  gut.  Lozelius 
fays  the  ftomach  and  gullet  when  dry’d  do  not  weigh  above  |ij.  ^ij.  Brun¬ 
ner  found  the  ftomachs  of  owls  and  ferpents  no  thicker  than  paper.  W  e 
lhall  not  here  take  occafion  to  be  tedious  in  handling  the  queftion  of  di- 
geftion,  and  reciting  the  opinions  of  authors  about  it,  which  would  be  whol¬ 
ly  needlefs  to  this  auditory ;  obferve  we  that  it  is  promoted  by  the  liquors 
we  drink  at  meals,  and  the  curious  diffolvent  the  faliva  we  fwallow  down 
in  maftication,  and  the  juices  thrown  in  ’  by  the  glands  of  the  inner  lining, 
the  tunica  villofa  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  acid  ferment  always  found  there¬ 
in.  Likewife  by  the  heat  of  that  and  circumjacent  parts,  by  that  natural  and 
that  acquir’d.  All  which  together  muft  be  very  confiderable,  or  we  haverea- 
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fon  enough  to  conclude,  nature’s  fundamental  .purpofe  of  d'igeftion  would 
be  frufirate  or  imperfect.  Heat,  it’s  notorious,  is  the  chief  and  mod  power¬ 
ful  agent  in  all  alteration  of  bodies,  in  productions  and  diffolutions,  every 
renovation  of  forms.  This  in  an  animal  body  can  only,  in  an  equable  and  fuita- 
ble  manner,  be  deriv’d  from  the  blood,  kindled  in  the  vital  flame  from  the 
mother,  and  conferv’d  during  life  in  the  circulatory  mafs,  by  its  amazing 
continuation  of  motion  and  addition  of  frefh  food,  or  fewel  as  we  may  pro¬ 
perly  call  it. 

Arifiotle  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  heat  neceffary  in  concoCtion  that  he 
thought  it  the  only  requifite.  ad  init.  ii.  de  anim.  he  fays  heat  is  the  in- 
ftrument  of  every  coCtion  in  an  animal  body.  Hippocrates  de  prific.  medi- 
cin.  rightly  adds  a  fermentative  juice,  doubtlefs  from  obfervation  of  fuch 
being  conflantly  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  animals :  which  the  good  women 
call  cheefe  renate  in  calves,  and  may  be  imitated  by  the  juice  of  gallium » 
lady’s  bcdllraw.  Arifiotle ,  Anonymus  Gracus  and  Galen  affirmed  the  fpleen 
affifted  in  warming  the  ftomach :  the  latter  adds,  that  not  only  the  fpleen 
but  the  reft  of  the  vificera  encompafling  the  ftomach,  were  as  fo  many  fire¬ 
brands  under  a  boiling  cauldron.  The  fame  is  the  mind  of  Fabr.  Bartole- 
tus ,  Encycloped.  ’Tis  needlefs  to  mention  the  practice  of  roafting,  boiling 
and  preparing  meat  for  the  ftomach,  to  make  its  work  lefs :  of  likening  it  to 
an  oven ;  of  fhowing  the  way  to  make  gellies,  extract  tinCtures  by  fire,  or  of 
F  aphis  famous  digefter ;  of  Ctrong  liquors  and  hot  fpices  aflifting,  and  the 
like  illuftrations  of  this  work,  whereof  there  are  many  and  long  difeourfes 
From  Si-  in  authors :  but  we  cannot  help  taking  notice  that  nature  has  not  fail’d  to 
tuation.  ufeaq  poffible  advantages  of  giving  the  ftomach  an  extraordinary  warmth 
even  from  its  iituation.  The  obliquity  of  the  pofition  of  the  heart  and  the 
reafon  thereof,  as  it  feems  to  me,  is  not  commonly  remark’d.  ’Tis  certain 
that  the  major  part  of  the  heart  is  inclin’d  on  the  left  fide  the  mediafiimm  or 
vertical  partition  of  the  thorax.  Befides,  the  flatted;  fide  of  the  heart  or 
that  of  the  right  ventricle  lies  intirely  upon  the  diaphragm  over  the  top  of 
the  ftomach,  fo  that  the  heart  and  ftomach  are  feparated  only  by  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  The  heart  then  being  the  focus  of  the  blood  muft  needs  impart 
a  mighty  heat  to  the  ftomach,  efpecially  when  it  is  fill’d  with  food  and 
moft  needs  it.  The  ftomach  likewife  from  this  vicinity  muft  doubtlefs  reci¬ 
procally  return  its  new  acquir’d  warmth  to  the  heart.  Here  then  feems  to  be 
a  reafon  why  the  heart  is  turn’d  fo  much  toward  the  left  fide,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
vor  the  ftomach,  and  why  immediately  after  dinner  we  find  an  encreafed 
ftrength  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe.  Thus  does  nature  produce  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  caufes  and  effects  in  all  her  grand  purpofes :  for  digeftion  ought  to  be 
look’d  upon  as  a  fort  of  war  and  ftrife,  therefore  the  ftomach  procures  this 
new  impetus  to  the  heart,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  its  encreafed  heat  and 
pulfation,  in  fubduing  the  food.  Proceed  we  to  examin  into  this  affair  and 
we  fhall  find  this  defign  ftill  further  executed  by  the  huge  vi ficus  the  liver 
and  gall  bladder,  almoft  covering  the  ftomach  on  its  upper  and  right  fide, 
turgid  with  its  hot  and  fiery  bilious  juices.  Before,  is  Ipread  the  oily  woof 
of  the  forepart  of  the  omentum ,  behind  the  under  lamina  thereof,  like  a 
doubled  blanket  to  warm  and  cherifh  the  part.  Underneath  lie  the  guts, 
particularly  the  duodenum ,  the  pancreas,  the  large  gut  call’d  colon ,  gene¬ 
rally  full  of  paces  like  a  gardiner’s  hot  bed,  together  with  the  fplenic  artery, 
and  on  its  back  part  too  the  great  artery,  juft  as  it  receives  the  new  blood 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  but  on  its  left  fide  and  outfide  where 
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moft  expos’d,  lies  the  fpleen  full  of  arterial  blood.  Lien  enim  (fays  Tin- 
tarch ,  Sympof.  dec.  $.  prob.  2 .)  fpirituum  vitalium  calore  &  arteriarum  per- 
petuo  motu  pallet :  and  this  is  exprelly  the  opinion  of  Wireline  ourt  fen.  de 
lienojis,  p.  33-  In  this  view  only  then,  can  the  fpleen  be  faid  to  be  ufelefs, 
or  not  rather  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  ftomach  ?  does  not  nature  pro¬ 
claim  its  great  eminence  by  its  fituation,  being  plac’d  on  the  left  fide 
of  the  ltomach  where  digeflion  is  chiefly  perform’d,  and  clofing  it  up 
as  it  were  like  the  door  of  a  furnace,  that  it  may  have  an  equable 
warmth  quite  around  ?  fo  that  the  fpleen  alone  in  this  fmgle  requifite  of 
heat,  is  oppos’d  to  all  the  reft  of  the  bowels  put  together  that  encompafs 
the  ftomach. 

Thus  pofited  great  muft  be  the  heat  of  the  ftomach  ;  which  was  one  thing  From  Blood 
fought  for:  add  to  this  account  the  infinity  of  blood- veffels  pertaining  there¬ 
to,  which  to  me  feems  more  in  proportional  quantity  than  is  allotted  to  any 
other  part.  Glijfon  obferves  fome  capillaries  of  the  blood-veffels  go  to  e- 
very  minuteft  parcel  of  the  tunicles  of  the  ftomach,  for  tho’  they  look 
white  they  are  every  where  water'd  with  blood,  nor  can  you  prick  with 
the  point  of  a  needle  into  any  place  but  blood  drops  out.  Every  one  fees 
how  prodigious  a  quantity  of  the  larger  branches  on  the  outfide  o’erfpread 
and  embrace  it  everyway,  inofculating  one  into  another,  and  welut  coma 
fruticofa  obducunt ,  as  Willis  has  it.  Thefe  palling  inwards,  and  ftill  in¬ 
finitely  fubdivided,  terminate  in  the  interior  nervous  coat  of  the  ftomach,  fo 
thick,  that  the  points  of  them  when  you  take  off  the  tunica  villofa  appear 
like  a  bloody  net,  as  the  laft-mention’d  Author  expreffes  it.  Therefore 
with  him,  may  we  affimilate  the  ftomach  thus  boyling  with  hotteft  blood, 
on  all  Tides  around  it,  to  a  kettle  hung  over  a  fire.  And  probably  its  heat  is 
not  much  lefs.  The  fpleen  in  this  work,  doubtlefs  claims  an  equal  fliare 
with  the  other  circumjacent  parts,  but  may  we  not  furmife  its  task  is  much 
larger  than  any  others,  becaufe  it  only  abounds  with  blood,  not  for  its  felf  whofe 
whole  bulk  exceeds  not  the  tveight  of  a  drachm,  but  that  it  may  be  a  help¬ 
mate  to  the  ftomach,  and  freely  impart  what  it  wTants  not.  The  opinions 
of  former  Anatomifts,  fays  Vefalius  v.  9.  Anatom,  was,  that  the  fpleen 
threw  out  that  blood  which  was  more  than  it  wanted  for  its  own  nou- 
rifhment,  upon  the  ftomach ;  magni  cujufdam  ufus  gratia  revomi.  Now  for . 
what  purpofe  fliould  this  be  but  digeflion,  which  is  the  office  of  the 
ftomach?  Therefore  muft  the  fpleen  be  affiftant  therein,  feeing  it  has  in 
the  account  of  fome  nothing  elfe  to  do;  and  can  it  perform  a  nobler 
duty  ? 

In  general,  I  cannot  but  think  this  is  one  of  the  fought-for  ufes  of  the 
fpleen,  and  what  any  one  would  be  apt  to  furmife  upon  the  firft  diffedion, 
and  having  an  Idea  of  the  fyftem  of  the  parts  hereabouts ;  but  after  the 
texture  of  the  fpleen  is  found  out  to  be  what  we  have  above  defcrib’d,  our 
notions  and  efteem  thereof  rife  higher,  and  we  muft  fufped  that  fuch  cu- 
riofity  as  nature  has  there  fliewn,  and  fuch  powers  as  fine  has  given  it,  will 
deferve  our  pains  in  examining  thoroughly  the  mode  and  meafure  thereof, 
and  other  collateral  confiderations  that  will  offer  themfelves,  if  we  be  but 
fortunate  enough  to  get  into  one  of  her  own  paths,  and  efcape  the  mazy 
tracks  of  errror  and  imaginary  fidions. 

In  the  ad  of  digeflion,  when  the  furface  of  the  ventricule  fo  vaftly  and 
fo  fuddenly  encreafes,  its  coats  muft  neceffarily  become  thinner,  as  more 
ftretch’d  out,  like  the  blowing  up  of  a  bladder.  The  veins  and  arteries 
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likewife  which  fo  plentifully  o’erfpread  it,  and  permeate  its  various  folds 
with  innumerable  weavings,  muft  equally  be  extended,  and  their  coats  be¬ 
come  thinner.  From  both  which  considerations  it  is  neceffary  to  conclude 
that  in  this  flate  the  ftomach  is  become  weaker  than  before,  when  there  is 
occafion  for  more  ftrength.  But  if  flrength,  ceteris  paribus,  be  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  blood,  the  ftomach  muft  neceftarily  want  a  vaft  accels 
of  blood,  if  we  only  fuppofe  its  dimenfions  enlarg’d  without  regard  to  the 
food  admitted,  for  if  only  the  fame  quantity  contained  in  its  blood-velfels 
during  its  contradled  ftate,  was  allow’d  it  when  it’s  ftretch’d  to  ten  times 
its  former  bulk,  it  would,  I  fear,  fcarce  fuffice  for  prelerving  it  from  mor¬ 
tification  ;  becaufe  it  would  be  the  fame  thing  as  letting  off  nine  parts  in 
ten  of  a  man’s  blood  in  venefedfion :  then  if  we  take  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  digeftion  to  be  carry’d  on,  we  encreafe  our  demand 
to  a  prodigious  degree,  without  provifion  for  anfwering  it,  and  the  confe- 
quence  of  that  requires  no  great  calculus  to  difcover.  Whence  then  muft 
the  ftomach  borrow  fo  large  and  momentaneous  a  Supply  without  robbing 
other  parts,  but  from  its  neighbor  the  fpleen  ?  with  which  all  its  vellels  are 
fo  freely  annex’d,  which  is  tever  full,  which  by  contradiion  of  its  mufcles 
can  fqueeze  it  out  in  any  requifite  proportion,  which  by  its  veins  and  ar¬ 
teries,  viz.*  the  fplenic,  can  temper  it  to  any  defired  heat,  and  which  can 
admit  it  back  again,  and  all  this  without  any  the  leaft  difturbance  or  inter¬ 
ruption,  of  the  oeconomy  of  the  other  parts,  of  the  circulation  of  the  mafs 
in  the  whole.  I  do  not  think  it  Sufficient  to  fay  that  the  great  artery  is 
ready  to  Supply  it,  and  whence  ihould  it  have  its  blood  but  from  whence 
all  the  reft  of  the  body?  for  if  you  flop  the  chief  current  that  Supplies  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  you  deftroy  the  major  part  whilft  you  are  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  whole,  and  all  the  time  a  man  is  at  his  dinner,  his  legs  and 
thighs  befide  all  the  lower  vifcera  would  be  benumb’d,  or  in  a  dead 
palfy ;  or  if  not  quite  fo  bad,  yet  we  certainly  ihould  frequently  find  fome 
inconvenience  of  that  fort,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  all  experience.  Nor 
can  I  imagine  any  other  fund  for  the  ftomach  but  the  fpleen,  and  without 
it,  would  it  not  at  leaft  plunder  from  the  pancreas ,  from  the  liver,  from 
the  omentum ,  from  the  guts,  even  the  whole  trad!  of  them,  from  the  pylo¬ 
rus  to  the  colon  ?  which  wrnuld  be  ill  able  to  bear  fuch  a  lofs,  when  it’s 
their  bufinefs  next,  and  their  no  mean  fundfion,  to  receive  the  Subtilis’d 
current  of  the  chyle,  Separate  its  ftill  purer  parts,  tranfmit  it  into  the  blood 
by  them  periftaltic  motion,  furniih  the  expence  and  juft  tribute  of  lympha¬ 
tic  juices,  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  whole  apparatus ,  for  which  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  abdomen  are  chiefly  deftin’d  ?  It  would  not  have  been  an  ade¬ 
quate  method  to  anfwer  the  afligned  duty  of  this  concodfing  organ,  had 
the  blood  been  thrown  in  upon  it  diredlly  by  proper  arteries  as  in  other 
parts,  whereby  it  would  have  been  oblig’d  to  take  in  juft  fo  much,  nei¬ 
ther  more  or  lefs:  or  granting  it  were  fo,  upon  depletion  thereof,  that 
quantity  would  be  too  much  and  prove  offenfive  to  it ;  or  at  leaft  fuch  a 
procedure  would  have  created  a  tumult  in  the  circulation,  or  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts,  which  muft  have  been  of  ill  conlequence  frequently,  if  not  al¬ 
ways,  and  incommode  the  diftribution  of  the  chyle.  But  wifely  has  our 
Author  contriv’d  that  by  the  fplenics  drawn  acrofs  the  belly  under  the  fto¬ 
mach,  to  the  open  caverns  of  the  fpleen  there  is  a  wide  channel  with  many 
Subordinate  cuts,  to  Supply  it  in  needful  proportion  only,  and  according  ro 
its  exigences.  Juft;  as  the  countrymen  pradfife  in  deriving  water  from  a 
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river  into  the  neighbouring  paftures  or  medows,  by  feveral  little  trenches 
or  rivulets,  whilft  the  grand  ftrcam  glides  by,  without  danger  of  want  or 
overflowing.  And  in  this  refpedd  it  will  appear  to  any  one  that  intimately 
confiders  the  thing,  that  the  fpleen  may  be  call’d  a  mefentery  to  the  fto- 
mach,  and  nature’s  manner  in  both,  in  deriving  the  blood-veflels  to  the 
ftomach,  and  to  the  guts,  moftly  by  channels  falling  perpendicularly  there¬ 
on,  and  by  fhort  intervals,  is  manifeftly  aiming  at  the  fame  purpofe, .  and 
to  favour  the  periflaltic  motion  in  each.  The  fplenic  artery  then  is  plainly 
mefenteric  to  the  ftomach,  but  by  how  much  more  excellent  is  the  fto¬ 
mach  beyond  the  reft  of  the  inteftines,  by  fo  much  more  careful  has  the 
Divine  Artificer  been,  in  placing  at  the  end  of  this  canal  the  noble  compo- 
fure  of  the  fpleen,  to  conduft  that  blood  by  a  new  direction,  and  different 
from  the  pulfe  of  the  heart,  fo  that  it  may  be  only  and  moft  effeftually 
ufeful  to  the  concodting  part  it  is  defign’d  for.  Nature’s  care  likewife  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark,  in  preferving  thefe  fplenic  veffels  from  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  accidental  obftruddions.  For  they  are  not  only  Angular  in  their  hori¬ 
zontal  fttuation,  but  by  the  fupport  they  receive  from  all  the  circumjacent 
parts ;  being  carry’d  their  whole  length  upon  the  duodenum ,  the  pancreas , 
the  colon ,  and  both  membranes  of  the  omentum ,  no  otherwife  nor  lefs 
magnificently  than  is  the  alveus  of  a  Roman  aqueduft  upon  arches  of  ftone 
in  a  level  current,  over  all  inequalities  of  ground. 

One  other  conflderation  we  muft  not  forget ;  that  whereas  upon  the 
extraordinary  encreafe  of  bulk  in  the  ftomach,  its  fibres  and  the  coats 
of  its  veffels,  as  we  faid,  muft  become  weaker  and  not  fo  able  even  to  pro¬ 
trude  the  blood  contain’d  in  their  cavities  for  want  of  due  elafticity,  there¬ 
fore  as  the  fpleen  fupplies  ’em  with  blood,  is  it  not  likely  that  its  arterial 
cells  and  fibrous  columns,  which  apparently  have  no  ufe  as  to  its  felf,  ob- 
ftetricate  as  it  were  to  the  ftomach,  by  throwing  the  blood  in,  and  deriv¬ 
ing  it  back  again  by  its  proper  power  and  mechanifm,  as  a  fort  of  deputy 
to  the  heart  it  felf?  fo  that  it  may  with  fome  reafon  be  efteem’d  as  a  heart 
to  the  ftomach :  which  conception  is  not  unworthy  of  examination. 

I  will  add  one  particular  more,  of  which  a  hint  is  already  given,  arifing 
from  the  great  heat  neceffary,  and  as  we  fee  provided  for  concoftion  in 
the  ftomach,  and  from  the  different  ftate  of  dimenfion  this  part  is  oblig’d 
by  fudden  alterations  to  fuftain,  which  is  this :  That  it  highly  became  the 
providenee  of  wife  nature,  in  an  affair  of  fo  great  and  daily  confequence, 
that  the  powerful  agent  of  heat,  fo  ufeful  when  well  conduced,  and  con¬ 
fin’d  within  due  limits,  and  of  fo  ruinous  confequence  when  become  ty¬ 
rannical,  fhould  by  fome  contrivance  or  other  be  regulated,  that  is,  en- 
creas’d  or  diminilh’d,  or  retain’d  in  an  uniform  force,  in  the  height  and 
proportion  this  great  animal  function  requires.  Like  as  the  chymical  regi- 
fters,  which  advance  or  deprefs  the  fury  of  their  furnaces  at  pleafure,  from 
the  mild  tepor  of  a  Ample  digeftion,  or  the  brisker  heat  of  a  diftillation,  to  the 
elevation  of  volatile  falts,  or  the  exceflive  violence  of  forcing  out  acid  fpirits. 
Now  this  I  conceive  moft  adequately  executed  by  the  fpleen  two  ways,  firft 
as  we  obferv’d  before  in  the  natural  and  conftant  heat,  arifing  from  the 
warmth  of  all  the  circumjacent  parts,  that  enclofe  the  ftomach,  as  a  fire  does 
the  bottom  of  a  kettle,  or  any  thing  boyling  in  balneo  Maria ;  the  fpleen 
clofes  up  the  outfide  of  the  left  and  moft  bufy  part  of  the  ftomach,  as  the 
iron  door  of  the  hearth  in  a  Still,  which  by  its  clofenefs  or  remifthefs  can 
encreafe  or  diminifh  the  heat,  that  is,  by  taking  in  or  emptying  it  felf  of 
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the  circulating  blood,  with  which  it  cherifhes  that  fide  of  the  ftomach,  as 
by  a  warm  cufhion  or  bag  of  heated  fand  apply’d  to  the  part ;  as  like- 
wife  by  its  more  or  lefs  frequent  aftion  of  forcing  this  warm  blood  into 
the  veffels  of  the  (tomach.  In  the  fecond  place,  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
quality  of  the  veffels  coming  to  it,  that  its  arteries  fpring  from  the  aorta 
immediately  at  its  origin  from  the  heart,  where  the  blood  is  of  utmoft 
warmth,  and  that  its  vein  comes  in  a  very  wide  ftream  from  the  porta 
where  the  blood  is  certainly  of  the  leaft,  being  at  the  very  laff  declenfion 
of  the  circulation,  even  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  vena  cava ,  as  having 
been  tranfcolated  thro’  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  inteftines ;  here  it  becomes 
perfectly  poffeffor  of  a  {tore  of  quite  oppofite  degrees  of  richnefs  and  vita¬ 
lity,  and  therefore  becomes  capable  of  mixing,  compounding,  or  tempering 
this  blood  for  the  ufe  of  the  llomach,  to  as  nice  a  proportion,  as  the  infcrutable 
inllind:  of  every  part  of  an  animal,  which  moff  exadly  knows  its  office,  can 
didate.  Which  notion  in  my  opinion  lets  us  into  fo  wonderful  a  fcene  of 
the  fuperior  dignity  of  this  part,  that  we  need  no  longer  to  fufpeft  the 
pains  and  elegancy  of  compofition  which  nature  has  bellow’d  upon  it,  or 
throw  it  away  as  redundant  and  impertinent. 

Bladder.  There  are  only  two  other  parts  of  the  body  fubjed  naturally  to  fuch  ex¬ 
tremity  of  dimen fions  as  the  llomach,  and  thofe  are  the  bladder  and 
womb :  and  was  the  firlt  exadly  under  the  fame  circumltances  as  the  llo¬ 
mach,  it  would  without  peradventure  equally  require  fuch  a  coadjutor  as 
the  fpleen.  Tho’  the  llomach  may  be  filled  with  viduals  perhaps  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  with  drink  much  fooner,  yet  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppos’d 
that  the  bladder  can  be  fill’d  in  equal  time,  to  any  exceffive  degree.  Doubt- 
lefs  it  takes  up  hours,  fo  as  to  produce  great  uneafinefs.  Next,  the  llomach 
is  liable  to  be,  and  frequently  is  gorg’d  with  cold  water ;  but  the  water  of  the 
bladder  is  feparated  from  the  blood,  and  of  equal  warmth,  and  therefore 
of  it  felf  will  follicite  the  blood  into  the  enlarging  Veins  and  arteries  of  the 
bladder  as  it  gradually  llretches  out,  whilll  the  cold  fluid  admitted  into  the 
llomach  will  rather  repell  it.  Lallly,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
their  capacities :  the  llomach  will  certainly  hold  three  times  as  much  as  the 
bladder,  its  coats  are  vallly  thicker,  the  number  of  its  veffels  exceed  it  be¬ 
yond  comparifon,  and  confequently  demand  as  much  more  blood ;  but  a- 
bove  all  the  great  force  and  mufcular  aftion  thereof  of  many  hours  time, 
the  huge  flood  of  juices  requir’d  in  concoflion,  fet  it  quite  upon  a  different 
level,  and  more  iliultrate  the  neceflity  of  fuch  an  organ  as  the  fpleen  for 
the  {tomach,  whilll  the  fmall  redundancy  of  blood  wanted  in  the  bladder 
either  for  retention  or  expullion,  may  without  any  manner  of  ill  confe- 
quence  be  drawn  from,  or  return’d  into  the  circumjacent  parts.  And  ’tis 
plain  that  the  warmth  of  the  urin  in  the  bladder,  anfwers  every  difficulty 
that  may  be  fufpedrted  in  the  cafe,  from  the  horror  we  frequently  find  after 
making  water,  which  Ihows  there  is  a  diminution  of  heat  in  the  parts  there¬ 
abouts  upon  that  evacuation. 

Womb.  Now  as  to  the  matter  of  the  womb  in  females,  it  ferves  very  much  to 
confirm  the  do&rine  we  have  advanc’d,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fimila- 
rity  in  the  cafe,  and  parallel  mechanifm,  tho’  with  the  fame  beautiful  va¬ 
riety,  that  different  parts  andufes  require,  and  that  nature  every  where  ob- 
ferves.  The  womb  is  a  hollow  part,  defign’d  for  the  reception  of  the  im¬ 
pregnated  egg  and  its  contents,  which  is  to  encreafe  in  bulk,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  growing  fetus,  till  the  time  of  birth.  It’s  compos’d  of  fibrous 
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expanfions  and  complications  of  blood-velfels,  very  like  the  fpleen.  E)e  Le 
Boe  Sylvius  compares  the  fubltance  of  the  fpleen  to  the  placenta  uterina , 
whofe  compofition  is  the  very  fame  as  that  of  the  womb.  IVepfer  in  his 
epiftle  to  Tho.  Bartholin ,  Cent.  iv.  Epift.  14.  compares  it  to  the  placenta , 
and  to  the  womb  of  a  woman  when  near  delivery.  He  fays  when  the  juices 
are  fqueez’d  out  of  it,  it  contra&s :  and  that  I  experimented  moft  evidently 
my  felf,  in  the  man’s  fpleen  lad  dilfe&ed  in  this  place.  He  adds,  that  when 
put  into  water  it  fwells  exa&ly  like  a  fponge,  purfuant  to  thofe  notions  I 
endeavor’d  to  eftablifh  in  the  beginning.  Malpighi  fays,  by  blowing  you 
may  ftretch  it  out  in  excedentem  magnitudinem :  fo  T)e  Graaf  declares  the 
womb  in  time  of  geftation  to  be  of  a  fpongy  fubftance.  Malpighi  defcribes 
its  carnous  fibres  gather’d  into  bundles,  and  ftretch’d  out  netwife  outward¬ 
ly,  and  that  its  inward  fubftance  is  a  congeries  and  complication  of  columns, 
fo  that  taking  away  the  chorion  and  placenta  it  appears  plainly  mufcular* 
which  changing  the  fcene  will  pafs  for  a  defcription  of  the  fpleen.  Mor¬ 
gagni  confirms  it  from  his  own  obfervations,  Adverfar.  Anat.  iv.  p.  47. 
Rojfet.  c.  1.  fays  it  is  full  of  cells  after  the  manner  of  a  fponge  or  pumice 
ftone,  and  that  nature  has  given  this  fort  of  fubftance  to  the  womb,  that  it 
may  contain  a  ftore  of  blood  and  fpirits  for  the  aliment  and  life  of  the 
fetus ,  and  adminifter  to  the  fungous  flelli  of  the  fecundine,  flicking  upon  the 
womb  as  plants  imbibe  the  dew.  Now  it  appears  how  neceflarily  this  body 
the  womb  as  it  increafes  in  magnitude,  mull  encreafe  likewife  in  thickneft 
and  ftrength,  not  only  to  refill  the  ftruglings  of  the  child,  which  grow 
more  and  more  violent  with  its  age,  but  likewife  that  it  may  enjoy  a  grea¬ 
ter  warmth  to  ripen  the  conception :  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  admit¬ 
ting  a  larger  quantity  of  blood.  And  we  fee  in  effeift  it  grows  thicker  as 
more  extended,  and  from  the  innumerable  plexus’s  of  veins  and  arteries 
twilled  all  over  its  outer  furface,  and  pervading  intirely  its  inner  fubftance, 
by  degrees  imbibes  a  very  large  portion  of  blood  for  the  purpofe  afore- 
faid,  and  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young  one  in  its  cavity;  So  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  quantity  afore  voided  at  proper  intervals  by  the  fex,  is  now  retain’d. 
But  when  the  end  of  all  this  preparation  is#  accomplifh’d  upon  delivery,  and 
exclufionof  the  fetus  0  the  uterus  difcharges  its  fubftance  of  this  accumula¬ 
ted  blood,  by  what  we  call  the  lochia ,  and  returns  with  furprizing  expe¬ 
dition  to  its  priftin  craflitudc,  which  Riolan  Anthropogf.  vi.  z.  fays  he  has 
known  done  in  twenty  four  hours,  tho’  at  this  time  Rojfetus  fays  it  is  two 
fingers  breadth  thick  in  fubftance.  So  that  we  fee  the  womb  has  the  felf- 
fame  power  of  receiving  into  its  body  a  great  fuperfluity  of  blood,  and  to 
encreafe  its  own  bulk,  not  for  its  felf,  but  for  the  fake  of  the  little  gueft 
it  has  taken  in,  juft  as  the  fpleen,  not  for  it  felf  but  for  its  neighbor  the 
ftomach:  then  when  the  womb  has  parted  with  the  offspring,  it  voids  all 
the  unneceffary  quantity,  not  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  for  that  would  bring 
immediate  ruin,  but  throws  it  out,  and  no  doqbt  by  the?  very  fame  mecha¬ 
nic  faculty,  as  the  fpleen  throws  the  blood  upon  the  ftomach,  and  re¬ 
ceives  it  back  again,  that  it  fliould  not  offend  the  whole  oeconomy.  So  that 
the  womb  is  a  fpleen  to  it  felf,  and  by  its  texture  provides  tfie  matter  of 
nutriment  to  the  fetus  and  fecundine,  of  difeharge  to  the  lochia  and  or¬ 
dinary  menflrua ,  as  the  fpleell  does  to  t)ie  ftomach.  And  tips  whole  com- 
parifon  if  thoroughly  weighed  has  fo  furprizing  an  analpgy,  that  we  can 
fcarce  forbear  a  hymn  to  fagacious  nature,  who  thus,  by  what  intimations 
we  know  not,  mftruefs  every  member  of  a  living  creature  ip  its  refpective 
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function ;  but  more  efpecially  thofe  that  ferve  involuntary  actions,  which 
in  my  opinion  are  much  the  fame  as  what  we  call  Inftind  in  other  crea¬ 
tures  or  brutes.  Nor  need  we  wonder  more  at  the  neft  of  a  fwallow, 
the  honeycomb  of  a  bee,  the  providence  of  an  ant,  or  the  fagacity  of  a 
hound,  than  at  this  prefent  bufinefs  of  digeftion,  or  propagation  and  pre- 
fervation  of  the  fpecies,  at  the  power  of  action  in  the  ftomach,  in  the 
fpleen  or  womb.  Every  part  knows  its  duty,  when  to  receive,  when  to 
give :  and  it  would  be  to  oiir  honor  could  we  fay,  the  adions  that  depend 
on  our  own  free  will  and  voluntary  determination,  are  perform’d  with  as 
great  regularity,  as  thefe  perpetually  done,  our  felves  infcious  and  uncon- 
fenting. 

The  fpleen  then,  in  my  thoughts,  and  womb  perform  a  like  task  in  two 
great  operations  of  human  life,  the  prefervation  of  the  individuum ,  and 
propagation  of  our  like.  The  only  material  difference  between  the  parts 
compar’d,  is  in  the  time  and  the  out-lets  whence  the  blood  retires.  In  the  one 
the  encreafe  of  flrength  and  additional  accefs  of  blood  is  by  very  gentle 
degrees,  as  the  plethora  of  the  menflrual  blood  is  heap’d  up  during  the 
fpace  of  fome  months :  but  in  the  bufinefs  of  digeftion,  it  mull:  be  almoft 
inftantaneous.  We  may  well  fuppofe  a  voracious  man  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  fhall  ftretch  out  his  ftomach  to  ten  times  or  more  the  fpace  it  took 
up  before,  and  confequently  requires  as  much  more  blood  in  the  fame,  or 
a  much  larger  ratio,  for  the  neceffary  nutrition  of  the  part,  and  confervation 
of  its  natural  warmth  and  life.  Butcalt  into  the  account,  the  important  aftion 
it  is  going  upon,  and  the  great  flrength  necelfary  thereto,  we  may  reafona- 
bly  conclude,  nature  had  not  afted  up  to  her  wonted  wifdom,  had  die 
been  forgetful  of  providing  a  large  refourfe  of  blood  upon  fo  notorious  an 
occafion,  which  we  fuppofe  and  require  to  be  no  other  than  the  fpleen. 

B  e as  t  s  of  This  method  of  reafoning  appears  confirm’d  from  the  confideration  of 
Prey.  ravenous  creatures  and  beafls  of  prey.  Thefe  are  endow’d  with  a  capacity 
of  bearing  hunger  for  a  great  while,  becaufe  their  food  is  not  always  at 
hand,  in  which  circumflance  their  flomachs  are  exceedingly  contracted, 
and  the  veffels  thereof  empty  of.  blood.  When  they  meet  with  a  fpoil, 
they  gorge  themfelves  to  a  prodigious  degree,  laying  up  as  it  were  a  por¬ 
table  magazine  for  the  exigences  of  life,  during  feveral  days  to  come. 
Such  are  dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  lyons,  &e.  and  great  fillies,  as  pikes,  lliarks, 
whales  and  the  like,  which  ordinarily  will  devour  another  filh,  nearly 
as  big  as  themfelves,  which  they  digeft  by  degrees  like  the  melting  down 
a  long  piece  of  metal,  by  approaching  it  nearer  and  nearer  the  furnace. 
Now  we  find  in  fa£l  they  are  accordingly  provided  with  large  fpleens,  and 
with  extraordinary  communications  therefrom,  to  enable  them  during  the 
long  time  of  digeftion,  to  receive  all  neceffary  fupplys  of  blood  from 
thence,  for  this  extraordinary  occafion,  which  lafts  feveral  days  before 
the  ftomach  is  quite  empty ’d  again.  Thus  in  the  creatures  differed  by  the 
royal  academy  at  Baris,  the  lyon’s  fpleen  was  pronounc’d  large,  and  in 
the  lyonefs  they  take  notice,  that  the  communicating  veffels  between  the 
ftomach  and  fpleen  were  large,  and  no  lefs  than  eight  in  number.  So 
they  tell  us  the  fpleen  of  the  caflor  or  beaver  was  faftned  to  the  ftomach 
by  eight  fliort  veins,  and  as  many  arteries :  So  the  fpleen  of  a  civet  cat 
was  extraordinary  long ;  Blafms  adds,  very  large  and  totally  involv’d  by  the 
omentum.  In  the  porcupine  it’s  generally  very  large,  and  fometime  double. 
In  a  hedghog  there  are  no  lefs  than  twelve  veffels,  which  fallen  it  to  the 
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ftomach,  and  Blajius  himfelf  obferves  it  very  large.  In  the  eagle  thefe  veins 
and  arteries  are  remark’d  to  be  very  large  and  wide.  And  I  fuppofe  compa¬ 
rative  anatomills  will  tind  multitudes  of  like  inftances  in  fuch  creatures, 
when  they  fliall  make  it  a  head  of  their  enquiry.  In  the  dogs  I  have  differed, 
and  as  drawn  in  Scheme  VI.  five  or  fixveffels  go  direddly  from  the  fpleen  to 
the  ftomach,  veins  and  arteries,  which  are  fo  many  vafa  brevia.  What  is 
the  purpofe  of  all  this,  but  for  a  more  free  derivation  of  heat  and  blood, 
during  digeftion,  from  the  fpleen  which  wants  it  not,  to  the  ftomach  where 
it’s  fo  evidently  requifite?  Again,  that  no  fort  of  proof  even  negative  may 
be  wanting,  it  feems  that  vipers  and  fuch  fort  of  animals  as  have  none  or 
rather  very  fmall  fpleens  digelt  very  flowly  for  that  reafon,  and  will  bear  hun¬ 
ger  extremely,  for  Redi  has  kept  ’em  ten  months  without  eating.  In  this 
view  probably  nature  gave  them  the  poifon  that  kills  their  prey  inftantly, 
which  otherwife  would  be  very  troublefom  when  fw allow’d  alive. 

It  feems  to  me  a  neceftary  fuppofition,  that  unlefs  nature  had  contriv’d 
the  fibrous  and  mufcular  fabric  of  the  fpleen,  to  aflift  the  ftomach  in  the 
above  deliver’d  method,  flie  muft  not  have  form’d  the  ftomach  of  a  plain 
parcel  of  membranous  coats,  but  of  innumerable  mufcular  weavings  and 
tendinous  expanfions,  like  the  fpleen,  or  like  the  body  of  the  womb  in  fe¬ 
males,  or  wholly  like  the  gizzard  of  fowls.  But  then  what  inconveniencies 
would  have  enfu’d  from  its  daily  ufe  and  fudden  alteration  of  its  figure,  (if 
it  could  have  anfwer’d  the  ufe  at  all)  are  obvious  enough.  Its  neceflary 
enlargements  and  contraddions  would  have  taken  up  fome  days  fpace.  A 
meal  would  have  been  a  week’s  work  at  leaft.  Many  other  purpofes  which 
we  fliall  mention,  it  would  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  performing,  at 
all ;  many  other  not  without  as  great  inconvenience  as  we  find  in  the  mif- 
carriages  of  women.  And  how  often  fliould  we  be  troubled  with  all  their 
fwoonings,  fainting  fits  and  ficknefs,  which  they  undergo  upon  a  firft  im¬ 
pregnation  ?  This  notion  would  open  to  me  a  new  fcene  to  be  tedious,  but 
if  confider’d  by  thofe  that  underftand  the  reafons  of  thefe  things,  from 
the  mechanifm  of  parts  and  knowledge  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  will  of 
it  felf  fpare  the  audience  and  me.  And  we  may  fafely  affirm  the  fabric  of 
the  ftomach  at  prefent,  is  the  effeft  of  infinite  wifdom ;  and  that  where 
the  blood  is  to  be  convey’d  to  it,  not  in  the  common  tenor  of  circulation, 
but  with  certain  regulation,  the  fpleen  is  with  equal  art  provided,  and 
nothing  elfe  of  whatever  compofition  can  poftibly  fo  well  execute  its  of¬ 
fice. 

But  we  muft  not  forget  another  difference  in  relation  to  the  comparifon 
we  made  between  the  fpleen  and  womb,  that  is,  in  the  outlets  whence 
the  blood  retires  from  each,  upon  their  refpe&ive  occafions,  well  adapted 
to  the  times  requir’d  therein.  The  womb  difcharges  it  felf  of  its  redun¬ 
dant  blood  in  the  menflrua  and  the  lochia ,  thro’  the  innumerable  gapings  of 
its  arterioU  in  its  inward  tunicle,  by  the  natural  contra&ion  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  fibrous  texture :  but  the  fpleen  pours  forth  its  blood  not  with  an 
intent  utterly  to  exclude  it,  but  receive  it  again  when  equal  neceflity  re¬ 
quires  it,  therefore  it  fends  it  out  by  the  fame  way  it  enter’d,  viz,  by  the 
arteries  or  the  veins,  as  is  moft  requifite,  the  one  going  chiefly  to  the  fto¬ 
mach,  the  other  to  the  liver,  and  both  forwarding  digeftion  and  extrufion 
of  the  aliment,  according  to  our  general  affumption. 

The  continuance  of  the  adion  of  the  ftomach  in  digeftion,  which  gene-  Fluid  Se- 
rally  and  ordinarily  in  men  lafts  four  or  five  hours  at  leaft,  muft  require  a  CRETION' 
continuation  of  all  the  advantages  of  blood*  heat  and  fpirits,  as  all  other 
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mufcular  motions  do,  and  to  perfect  it  wc  muft  admit  of  a  copious  flux  of 
juices,  fecerned  from  the  inner  coat,-  from  the  pureft  blood,  before  it  has 
parted  with  any  other  fecretion.  For  we  know  the  moil  fluid  fecretions 
are  perform’d  nearefi:  the  heart,  where  the  tide  runs  ftrongeft.  This  is  both 
to  help  the  diflblution  of  the  aliment  and  to  lubricate  the  fides  of  the  ven¬ 
tricle  it  felf,  to  prevent  its  fretting  and  wearing  away,  by  continual  rubbing, 
as  we  fee  is  the  practice  of  artificers,  in  oyling  their  hones  and  whetflones. 
This  can  never  be  done  without  a  perpetual  accefs  and  recefs  of  a  large 
quantity  of  frefli  blood,  warm  ftreaming  from  the  heart,  by  a  fhort  jour¬ 
ney,  in  the  manner  we  have  been  contending  for.  This  is  confirm’d  and 
illuftrated  by  the  reafons  and  experiments  made  by  'Tire  line  our  t  fen.  as  we 
are  told  by  his  fon,  p.  3 1.  de  lienofis ;  where  he  proved,  that  the  arteries  con¬ 
tain’d  ten  times  more  lymph  than  the  veins,  that  the  blood  being  deriv’d  to 
the  fpleen  in  a  tenfold  greater  proportion  than  into  the  liver,  becaufe  the 
fplenic  artery  is  ten  times  larger  than  the  epatic,  muft  have  in  it  ten  times 
more  iymph  than  the  liver.  All  this  is  perfectly  confonant  to  nature,  feeing 
lliehas  inferted  ten  times  more  lymphatics,  at  leafl  confiderably  more,  into  the 
fpleen,  than  into  any  other  vifeus  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  If  then  only  the 
ordinary  method  of  circulation  was  here  obferved,  and  that  the  blood  in¬ 
jected  by  the  arteries  to  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  was  to  pafs  away  by  the 
veins  as  commonly  in  other  parts :  befide  the  many  inconveniences  before 
mention’d,  of  the  times  of  its  return  being  too  long,  to  give  any  tolerable 
warmth  to  the  part ;  of  the  obftru&ion  of  all  its  channels  by  the  fudden  ri¬ 
fling  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  like  ;  we  may  well  af¬ 
firm,  that  its  glandular  fecretions  would  prefently  be  exhaufted  and  depau¬ 
perate,  and  in  fhort  the  mighty  focus  neceflary  would  languifli  and  be  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  the  whole  cookery  come  to  nothing :  without  the  difpenfation 
of  the  fpleen,  which  is,  as  we  hinted,  a  fecond  heart,  or  more  properly  a 
heart  to  the  ftomach.  From  its  fimilar  fabric  muft  we  not  conclude  its  ufe 
ftmilar  ?  if  the  fibrous  columns  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  contract  and 
dilate  to  force  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  thro’  the  whole  body,  why  may  not 
the  like  fibrous  columns  in  the  fpleen  poflefs  the  fame  action,  to  throw 
the  blood  upon  the  digeftive  organs,  whofe  work  is  as  neceflary  to  the  in- 
dividuum  as  the  other  ? 

It  feems  plain  to  me  in  the  fenfe  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  elucidate 
even  to  tautology,  that  the  fpleen  operates  againft  the  force  of  the  heart, 
and  the  ofcillation  of  the  arteries.  ’Tis  as  it  were  a  pump  or  fyringe, 
which  thus  oppofing  it  felf,  caufes  a  double  quantity  of  blood  to  be  thrown 
into  the  ftomach.  We  may  fuppofe  it  like  a  fecondary  engine,  at  one  pulfe 
borrowing  its  quantum  of  blood  and  at  the  next  returning  it :  which  muft 
certainly  produce  upon  all  the  parts  bordering  on  the  fplenic  veins  and  ar¬ 
teries  the  manifold  benefits  defir’d.  Muft  not  the  blood  be  fqueez’d  with 
great  violence  into  the  veflels  of  the  ftomach,  and  forc’d  to  depofit  its  fluid 
part  like  prefling  any  thing  thro’  a  fieve  ?  befide,  muft  not  this  frequent  ap- 
Lymfh.  pulfe  of  new  blood  accelerate  the  feparation  of  lymph,  whofe  duris  we  ob- 
ferv’d  to  be  fo  very  plentiful  in  the  fpleen,  more  than  in  other  parts,  and 
this  muft  be  ready  to  attend  the  chyle,  when  perfe&ed  in  the  ftomach,  and 
conduct  it  into  the  blood,  which  office  the  fpleen  claims  in  a  more  eminent 
degree  than  any  other  vifeus  ?  Further,  upon  every  natural  contraction  of 
the  fpleen, as  the  blood  in  the  fplenic  artery  is  protruded  upon  the  ftomach; 
fo  that  in  the  vein  is  forc’d  towards  the  liver,  and  this  Jatter  is  equally 
neceflary  with  the  former :  for  whilft  the  ftomach  is  conco&ing  the  food, 
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the  liver  is  to  prepare  its  contribution  of  the  bile,  ready  to  accompany  its  Bile. 
pailage  thro’  the  pylorus,  to  Simulate  the  guts,  to  volatilife  and  embalm  the 
chyle,  to  do  what  nature  has  defign’d  as  its  byjfinefs  and  purpofe,  which 
at  prefent  is  not  ours  to  enquire,  feeing  on  all  hands  anatomifts  agree  up¬ 
on  its  neceffary  admiflion  into  the  chyle  palling  into  the  blood  thro’  the 
la&eals.  What  is  laid  of  the  lymph  and  bile  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
fluid  fecretion  of  the pancreas ,  and  the  whole  furniture  of  lymph  in  the  mefen- 
teric  glands,  and  upon  all  thefe  accounts  then  the  fpleen  is  ufeful  in  digeftipn. 

This  new  power  attributed  to  the  fpleen  in  fo  extenfive  a  manner,  as  I  Power. 
have  ventur’d  to  affert,  ought  not  to  feem  flrange,  from  a  confidcratipn  of 
its  make,  as  largely  defcrib’d  above,  and  from  the  magnitude  of  the  fplenic 
artery.  I  would  ask  why  has  Nature  given  a  bigger  artery  tp  the  fpleen 
than  the  liver,  which  in  weight  and  bulk  fo  prodigioufly  exceeds  it  ? 
and  that  the  fpleen  feems  to  have  a  pulfe  of  its  own,  feparately  from 
the  heart,  is  not  improbable,  from  the  prodigious  palpitation  of  the 
coeliac  artery  in  hypocondriacs,  no  doubt  molt  frequently  taken  for  a  pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  heart,  and  which  as  is  obferv’d  by  Fernelius  and  Mercatus 
does  not  feem  to  depend  upon  the  pulfe  at  all,  but  will  in  time  oblige  the 
heart  to  fympathize  with  it.  Of  which  Fulpius  gives  us  an  example.  That 
the  a&ion  of  the  fpleen  is  mufcular,  is  confirm’d  from  its  coats  becoming 
cartilaginous :  thus  the  heart  in  fome  has  been  fo  tough  that  fire  wpuld  not 
confume  it,  as  that  of  Germanicus  found  after  the  funeral  pile.  And  thus 
Riolan  has  obferv’d  it.  For  what  purpofe  are  the  ovaria  of  females  of  a 
like  ffruCfurewith  the  fpleen,  as  we  hinted  §.  VIII.  but  to  thruff  out  and  ex- 
pell  the  egg  when  impregnated  ?  Malpighi  himfelf  in  the  phil.  tranf.  n° 

71.  p.  ziyo.  calls  the  fpleen  in  exprefs  terms  a  mufcle,  which  I  will  repeat  Musgu- 
in  his  own  words  to  llrengthen  my  notions  by  fo  great  an  authority.  “  Lienis  LAR- 
u  fibras  qua  tot  ingenia  tor  fere,  nequaquam  nerveas  fed  carneas  ejfe  depre- 
“  hendi,  ita  ut  ex  cameo  exteriori  involucro  &  product  is  tranfuerfaliter  fi- 
“  bris  mirabilis  fiat  mufculus ,  Lienis  cellulas  comprimens,  quo  fanguis  per 
“  Jplenicum  ramum  propellatur,  non  abfimUi  firuEiura  &  ritu,  qualis  in 
“  grandioribus  cordis  auriculis  obfervatur.  Carnei  enirn  lacerti  per  tranf 
“  verfim  ducli  fuarum  fibrarum  implicatione  rete  ejformant ,  membraneas  cel- 
<c  lulas  comprimens  fuifque  extremis  finibus  mirabiliter  produElis,  car * 

“  neum  involucrum  confiituunt.  After  fo  exprefs  an  account  of  its  being 
a  mufcle  as  it  were  to  fqueeze  the  blood  out,  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  du¬ 
ring  its  Hate  of  relaxation  it  muff  admit  it  into  its  cavity,  and  where  muff 
it  fqueeze  it  to  but  to  the  ffomach  and  the  liver,  as  above  recited  ?  Then 
where  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  its  ufe  ?  muff  we  not  proceed  the  fame 
way  in  this  and  in  other  parts,  and  determin  thereafonof  their  athion  and  pum 
port,  by  the  manner  of  their  fabric,  and  the  refult  of  its  natural  confequences  ? 

Has  not  nature,  in  as  fair  characters  as  poffible,  pointed  out  this  ufe,  by 
the  nerves  of  the  fplenic  plexus  retorted  upon  the  ffomach,  furnilh’d  from 
a  quite  different  nerve,  and  this  in  a  much  larger  fhare,  than  fhe  has  allow’d 
any  where  elfe  ?  why  this  contrivance,  but  that  immediately  upon  the  adion 
of  the  ffomach,  the  fpleen  is  rous’d  up  to  its  office  ?  The  kindred  fpirits, 

X\kt  pracurfores  or  fpies  and  intelligences,  excite  its  mechanifm  of  contra¬ 
ction  and  relaxation,  in  order  to  affift  in  digeffion :  by  its  warmth  and  by 
its  quantity  of  new  blood,  by  its  plenty  of  fluid  fecretion  into  the  cavity  of 
the  ffomach,  by  its  exciting  the  liver  and  pancreas  to  aCiion  and  perhaps 
all  the  guts,  by  its  plenty  of  lymph  to  mingle  with  the  chyle.  And  when  di¬ 
geffion  is  over  by  receiving  the  fuperabundant  blood  retiring  from  the  fto- 
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mach  with  equal  pace  as  its  fuperfcies  contrads,  or  by  gradually  protruding 
more  than  it  can  contain,  into  the  numerous  veffels  of  the  porta ,  or  into 
the  coeliac  artery,  where  it’s  taken  in  with  the  current  of  the  circulation : 
where  it  is  wanted,  or  where  there  is  lead  oppofition,  that  there  may  be  no 
apprehenlion  of  burfting  any  veffels,  or  that  any  member  or  vifcus  Ihould 
be  opprefs’d,  the  fpleen  executing  the  office  of  difpenfer,  the  vifcerum  oeco- 
nomas  of  Hipp.  to  the  animal  family,  thro’out  this  whole  operation. 

As  Malpighi  in  the  before  recited  quotation  fo  exprefsly  eftablifhes  the 
mufcular  faculty  of  the  fpleen,  fo  many  Anatomills  could  not  but  give  a 
glance  towards  itsufes  contended  for.  The  great  V f alius,  from  infpedion  of 
its  veffels  and  their  connexions,  was  aware  of  the  lervice  it  performs  to  the 
ffomach,  by  imparting  a  confiderable  heat  thereto.  “  Lienem ,  fays  he,  fuo 
“  calore  innato  ac  frequentibus  qua  ilium  intertexunt  arteriis  ventriculi 
u  concoflionem  favere.  Highmore  perfectly  agrees  to  it.  And  Tecquet, 
who  adds,  that  it  is  a  fort  of  aeffuary  to  the  blood  about  the  ffomach  and 
liver,  a  retiring  place.  Riolan  thus  delivers  himfelf,  “  Ventriculus  enim 
“  membranofus  calido  fanguine  irrigandus  erat ,  ad  covfcrvandum  illius  tem- 
“  per  amentum ,  quod  frigidiore  cibo  &  potu  inf  nr  ,r  deb'-litrri  poterat. 
And  the  terrible  effects  produc’d  herein  by  eating  and  ir  o'  -iiqu  .TS 
are  notorious  in  hot  countries.  Hildanus  cent.  iv.  obf.  38.  gives  ->  cafe  of 
fudden  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  which  brought  tne  utmoff 
torment  upon  the  ffomach,  byfwelling  it  out  immoderately  on  a  fudden,  and 
from  the  cold  impreffion  upon  its  coats  repelling  the  accefs  of  blood,  as 
we  may  with  much  probability  imagine,  fo  that  the  patient  became  phreni- 
tic  for  a  while  with  violence  of  the  pain.  Bartholin  fays  that  in  fome  the 
vas  breve  is  wanting,  and  thefe  fubjeds  probably  concod  worfe,  or  this  de- 
fed  is  compenfated  by  other  arteries.  Carolus  Tifo ,  well  advifed  of  this 
intercourfe  between  the  ffomach  and  fpleen,  thought  the  gaftric  veffels,  the 
epiploic  and  vas  breve  carry’d  the  chyle  to  the  fpleen.  Rondeletius  and  his 
followers,  Tlmus,  Tifo ,  Tarifanus ,  fancy  the  fpleen  feparates  the  flower  and 
finett  part  of  the  blood  as  a  ffeve.  Many  others  have  a  conceit  fomewhat 
like  it,  as  to  make  a  fine  tindure  by  mixing  with  the  animal  fpirits,  fuch  a sHo- 
geland ,  Lambert  Velthus.  Corn.  Confentin.  Hyper.  Fr .  Sylvius  and  Burnet . 
In  a  larger  fenfe  taking  in  the  whole  diftribution  of  the  aliment,  we  may 
underftand  Monf.  de  la  Chambre  in  his  tradate  of  digeffion,  who  delivers  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  fpleen  makes  the  fpirits  for  the  ufe  of  the  abdomen. 
Hionis  fays,  the  continual  beating  of  the  fibres  of  the  fpleen  fupplies  the 
want  of  the  impulfe  of  the  heart  and  the  fpring  of  the  arteries,  which  al¬ 
ters  and  prepares  the  blood,  and  that  the  nerves  put  in  motion  the  fibres 
to  grind  the  blood,  like  fo  many  milffones,  fo  that  it  attenuates  and  refines 
it.  And  this  feems  to  be  the  reafonwhythe  fpleen  in  molt  birds  is  very  fmall, 
§.  iii.  x.  and  an  argument  that  it  relates  to  the  ffomach,  becaufe  their  muf¬ 
cular  gizzard  in  great  meafure  fupplies  its  ufe.  Mayow' s  opinion  quadrates 
with  ours,  only  putting  blood  inffead  of  his  favorite  nitro-aereous  particles, 
“  which  in  due  plenty  and  with  a  certain  regimen  are  carry’d  to  the  bow- 
“  els  dedicate  to  the  concodion  of  the  aliment.  So  Hefcartes  demands  a 
great  heat  in  concodion,  and  fuppofes  it  deriv’d  from  the  arterial  blood, 
which  no  one  can  deny  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  animal  heat.  Appofite  to 
the  mind  of  Tlato ,  “  the  warmth  of  the  bowels  arifes  from  the  blood  as 
“  from  a  living  fountain  of  fire :  (taken  from  Hipp  J  which  is  the  univerfal 
“  mover  and  only  workman  of  all  the  fundions.  As  among  the  chymiffs 
Vulcan  is  the  only  caufe  of  all  their  operations.  Ariftot.  de  part,  animal . 
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iii.  7.  fays  fanguineous  creatures  have  a  liver,  but  not  all  a  fpleen,  but  thofe 
which  have  it  doubtlefs  for  an  afliftant  of  concodtion. 

It  would  be  very  unintelligible  to  me,  how  it’s  polfible  even  in  mankind, 
in  the  ordinary  Hate  of  life  and  health,  and  where  we  have  our  regular 
meals  provided,  that  the  ftomach  Ihould  be  able  to  perform  fo  mighty  a  task, 
without  a  vaft  addition  of  blood ;  but  much  more  fo  in  difeafes  and  acci¬ 
dents,  efpecially  in  the  creatures  of  prey  abovementioned.  But  in  reflecting 
upon  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  imagine  how  the  fpleen  forwards  digeftion,  a To  Ac  i  d 
without  any  fancy’d  acid  juice,  convey’d  thence  into  the  ftomach.  This  opini-  Juice. 
on  had  gain’d  great  ground,  and  as  in  other  cafes,  when  prepoffefs’d  many 
have  conceipted  fuch  a  tafte  in  the  blood  of  the  part,  but  rightly  rejected 
by  Highmore ;  and  'Drelincourt  p.  x8.  de  lienojis.  The  curious  Glijfon  denies 
this  faCt,  and  aflerts  that  the  blood  in  it,  (both  human  and  of  brutes)  is  of 
the  fame  tafte  and  fweetnefs  as  in  any  other  part ;  fo  that  thofe  prefcrip- 
tions  mult  be  vain,  where  an  ox’s  fpleen  is  order’d  to  be  eaten  to  leflen 
the  fpleen,  and  attenuate  its  atra  bills  by  its  acidity,  as  Quercetan  fays,  for 
which  reafon  they  have  given  it  to  women  to  force  the  menftrua.  Fonfeca 
p.  190.  Hence  likewife  we  maybe  able  to  folve  feveral  appearances;  as  Queries. 
firft,  what  is  the  reafon  that  after  long  falling,  if  we  eat  plentifully,  the 
ftomach  will  certainly  throw  the  food  up  again,  if  no  worfe  fymptoms  en- 
fue  ?  becaufe  the  mafs  of  blood  depauperated  with  nutrition  of  the  parts, 
can’t  afford  quantity  enough  to  aflift  the  aClion  of  the  ftomach,  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  magazine  of  the  fpleen  is  exhaufted.  Why  fuch  animals  as  have 
their  fpleens  cut  out,  are  more  voracious  than  others  ?  becaufe  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  their  circulating  blood  is  larger  in  proportion  than  ufual,  by  all  that 
Ihould  be  contain’d  in  the  fpleen.  For  this  receptacle  being  abfent,  the 
blood  lies  upon  all  the  neighboring  veftels  of  the  ftomach  in  vaft  plenty, 
in  order  to  lupply  the  want  of  the  part ;  fo  that  they  are  exceedingly  dilated 
and  opprefs’d,  (which  we  lliall  touch  upon  hereafter)  therefore  by  their  weight 
on  the  ftomach  the  blood  will  be  forc’d  to  part  with  a  great  deal  of  its  fluid 
parts,  thro’  the  glands  of  the  inner  tunicle,  which  become  the  ftimulating  juices 
for  appetite ;  thefe  faline,  poignant,  and  adtive  fecretions,  as  we  faid  be¬ 
fore,  being  more  profufely  deriv’d  in  this  part  fo  near  the  heart  and  foun¬ 
tain  of  its  circulation ;  tho’  languilhing  in  digeftion,  the  force  and  ftore  of 
the  lpleen  not  concurring.  The  mufcular  membranes  too  of  the  ftomach 
will  in  filling  be  made  ftronger  and  defirous  of  adlion,  but  then  the  fto¬ 
mach  being  fill’d,  is  not  able  to  perform  the  work  it  has  provided  for  its 
felf,  being  depriv’d  of  its  afliftant.  Hildan  Cent.  vi.  obf.  74.  obferves  in 
a  difledlion  (the  fpleen  being  very  found)  the  fplenic  vein  exceflively 
large,  whence  he  l'olves  the  unreafonable  appetite  of  the  patient,  yet  her 
food  did  not  digeft,  and  flie  dy’d  of  a  confumption.  Hence  likewife  dogs 
that  have  undergone  this  experiment  are  obferv’d  frequently  to  vomit  up 
their  food,  and  more  efpecially  for  feveral  days  immediately  after,  the 
creatures  are  wonderfully  troubled  with  belchings,  and  four  difcharges  of 
water,  the  unneceflary  ferments  of  the  ftomach,  which  fliowshow  quickly  the 
want  of  it  is  felt  in  digeftion ;  and  becaufe  it  is  incompleat,  and  the  chyle  not 
to  be  pafs’d  into  the  guts,  nor  carry’d  downwards  byway  of  a  lientery,  nature 
disburthens  herfelf  of  the  fuperfluous  load  upwards ;  and  when  the  ftomach 
is  again  empty,  the  former  appetite  prefently  returns  from  the  afligned  caufe. 

Pertinent  to  this  I  have  heard  Dr.  Mead  relate  a  ftory,  that  when  he  was  a 
ftudent  at  Leyden ,  he  decoy’d  a  dog,  by  ottering  him  vidluals  in  order  to  difledl 
him,  and  found  his  ftomach  fo  prodigioully  full  of  indigefted  and  ftinking  food, 
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that  he  could  fearce  open  him  without  cutting  into  it  unawares,  and  never 
met  with  the  like  appearance  before,  whence  he  wonder’d  the  dog  lliould 
be  tempted  with  food.  When  he  more  curioully  examined  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  he  found  the  dog  had  undergone  an  operation  before,  and  loft  his  fpleen 
by  the  hands  of  fome  of  the  academics.  All  this  appears  neceflary  and 
accountable  from  what  is  rehears’d.  Hence  we  mult  conclude,  that  in  the 
ndtural  order  of  things,  the  ftomach  is  neither  overpower’d  with  ftreams  of 
blood  to  fuffocate  its  aftion,  or  caufe  inflammation ;  nor  yet  in  any  ftate 
contrafted  or  relaxed,  adding  or  at  reft,  full  or  empty,  is  deftitute  of  its 
due  quantity,  the  fpleen  by  the  poize  of  its  mufcular  fibres  conforming  it 
felf  exaftly  to  exigencies.  And  if  it  ihould  chance  that  from  the  aftion  and 
friftion  of  digeftion  any  detriment  ihould  acrue  to  the  ftomach,  as  that  any  ar¬ 
tery  ihould  be  obftrufted,  the  fpleen  alone  feems  capable  of  remedying  it,  both 
by  its  natural  force  in  opening  it  direftly*  or  by  collateral  branches  carrying  on 
the  common  work,  till  it  is  remov’d,  and  the  free  communication  reftor’d. 

Sect.  XIV.  From  what  has  been  deliver’d,  we  muft  by  this  time  un¬ 
derhand  one  principal  purport  of  the  fpleen,  at  leaft  what  I  have  imagin’d 
as  fuch,  and  humbly  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  the  learned.  But  if 
the  funftions  of  this  vifcus  be. rightly  ftated  above,  or  but  nearly  fo,  there 
are  many  other  collateral  ufes  that  may  be  fuggeited,  for  nature  feldom 
fails  of  folving  many  intentions  by  one  aft.  I  cannot  excufe  my  felf  from 
pointing  out  fome  more  confiderations  of  this  fort,  in  the  fame  loofe  way 
as  the  preceding,  and  they  feem  to  confirm  what  is  advanc’d,  however 
will  furnilh  us  with  new  matter  of  contemplation ;  and  even  tautology  muft 
be  excus’d  in  a  new  fubjeft,  where  we  are  not  aware  of  the  doftrine  de- 
fign’d  to  be  inculcated. 

C  o  n  t  o  r-  ^e  excellence  of  the  fpleen  arifing  from  its  fabric,  will  admit  of  fur- 

ted  Ar-  ther  dilucidation.  We  obferved  in  our  defcription  of  the  fplenic.  artery, 

TERY‘  that  all  writers  in  anatomy  wonder  much  at  its  vaft  bulk,  beyond  any  ap¬ 
parent  neceflity  in  proportion  to  the  part  it  goes  to.  The  fplenic  artery 
is  as  big  as  one  of  the  iliacs,  therefore  it  can  receive  as  much  blood  upon 
calculation,  as  a  fixth  part  of  the  whole  body.  W edel.  machin.  vit.  c.  z. 
and  nuebius  fundam.  Med.  fay  it  is  five  or  fix  times  bigger:  ‘Drelincourt 
fen.  meafur’d  the  fplenic  artery  ten  times  bigger  than  that  of  the  liver,  de 
lienof.  p.  io.  Hipp.  calls  it  ampliffima :  and  Avicen.  iii.  fen.  iy.  tratt.  i. 
c.  z.  and  Aponeus.  differ.  31.  Nor  is  it  moft  capacious  only  but  molt  long. 
Riolan  fays,  mult  is  finibus  tanquam  nodis  turgidulis  intercept  a,  mole  fua  've¬ 
il  am  fplenic  am  square  videtur  fed  propter  viarum  ambages  longior  exiffit. 
Moreover  this  artery  and  its  fubdivifions  near  the  fpleen,  are  contorted 
much,  like  the  arteries  upon  the  body  of  the  uterus.  W e  know  well  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  one,  that  they  may  be  capable  of  extending  themfelves  upon  the  rife 
of  the  womb,  otherwife  they  would  be  broke,  and  they  contraft  with  it  again 
proportionally  by  Ihortning  their  lengths.  By  parity  of  argument  we  con¬ 
clude  the  fame  of  the  fplenic  artery,  and  that  it  is  to  be  relax’d  and  con- 
trafted,  that  it  may  conform  it  felf  to  the  intumefcences  of  the  ftomach, 
and  of  the  fpleen.  The  fplenic  artery  ending  immediately  in  the  fpleen, 
and  by  its  network  of  ramifications  compofing  intirely  the  fubftance  there¬ 
of,  except  its  mufcular  fibres ;  the  whole  body  of  the  fpleen  by  this  means 
becomes  as  it  were  a  great  artery,  or  arterial  ciftern.  Confidering  its  muf- 
cles  too,  it  has  a  mufcular  as  well  as  arterial  force.  Whence  I  fuipeft  fome 
late  and  very  learned  authors  have  confidered  one  ufe  of  the  fpleen 
generally  agreed  to,  but  by  halves,  viz.  that  becaufe  the  lum  of  the 
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cells  in  the  fpleen  muft  vaftly  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  fplenic  veffels ; 
the  blood  mud  fall  as  it  were  into  a  dead  pool  in  the  fpleen,  and  confe- 
quently  move  I  know  not  how  many  thoufand  times  flower  here,  than 
in  common  circulation :  and  this  is  in  order  for  the  feparation  of  the  bile 
in  the  liver.  It  feems  to  me  hard  to  conceive,  that  ever  blood  brought 
into  this  condition  lliould  recover  any  commerce  with  the  mafs  again,  any 
more  than  that  which  has  flood  an  hour  in  a  poringer  after  venaefe&ion ; 
and  was  it  true,  we  fliould  call  it  a  bungling  procedure  in  nature.  This 
would  have  fome  foundation  indeed,  were  the  fpleen  a  parenchyma  only,  as 
fancy’d  by  Erafijlratus ,  Aphrodifeus ,  Lafdantius ,  Oribafius ,  Septalius , 

&c.  But  is  not  this  conclulion  of  theirs  without  foundation  ?  the  whole 
body  of  the  fpleen  is  no  other  than  a  real  artery,  has  all  the  ways  and 
properties  of  acting  as  the  arteries,  relaxes  its  fibrous  coats  upon  impulfe 
of  the  circulating  blood  to  receive  it,  and  by  its  innate  power  of  contra&i- 
on,  to  expel  it  again  qua  data  porta.  Is  it  not  the  property  of  arteries  to 
force  and  conduct  the  blood  from  a  larger  diameter  to  a  lefs,  becaufe  their 
tubes  are  conical  ?  does  not  the  fpleen  the  fame,  from  their  own  fuppofi- 
tion?  But  they  did  not  confider  this  power  of  the  lpleen ;  and  certainly  had 
it  no  reality,  the  blood  once  admitted  into  it  mull  eternally  there  remain. 

Mofl  of  our  authors  fince  the  ancients,  furpriz’d  at  the  bulk  of  the  fplenic 
veffels,  agree  nature’s  purpofe  thereby  is  with  a  deluge  of  pure  and  warm 
blood  to  concoft  the  crudities  and  fuperfluous  moifture  the  fpleen  fucks 
from  the  flomach,  which  mofl  evidently  is  no  other  in  proper  words,  than 
the  opinion  I  have  been  eftabliiliing.  And  it’s  plain  the  vas  breve  arte - 
riofum  can  have  no  other  arterial  power  than  what  it  derives  from  the  fpleen  as 
its  heart.  Therefore  becaufe  the  cavities  and  cells  of  the  fpleen  are  very 
great,  and  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  veffels  by  which  the  blood  enters, 
nature  has  wifely  compenfated  this  defect,  which  would  neceffarily  refult 
therefrom,  in  the  extraordinary  gift  of  mufcles.  But  then  it  will  be  ask’d 
to  what  purpofe  did  fhe  create  a  blot  or  defeCl,  in  order  to  heal  it  again: 
this  we  will  confider. 

We  have  already  been  endeavoring  to  eftablifh  an  extenfive  idea  of  the  Motion 
power  of  the  fpleen,  we  have  refembled  it  even  to  the  heart  it  felf ;  there  Leisureey- 
is  no  more  realon  the  blood’s  motion  fliould  be  rebated  in  the  fpleen,  than 
in  its  paffage  thro’  the  heart,  whofe  ventricles  are  equally  more  in  diame¬ 
ter  than  the  auricle,  than  the  vena  cava.  Has  not  the  fpleen  the  fame  car- 
net  lacerti  as  the  heart,  and  why  may  it  not  ufe  them  ?  But  fome  will  fay, 
how  comes  it  about,  that  this  fine  aftionof  the  fpleen  has  not  been  feen  all  this 
time?  in  innumerable  diffe&ions,  fome  lucky  moment  would  have  prefented 
this  noble  vifcus  at  work,  and  no  longer  left  us  to  doubt  of  its  prehemi- 
nence,  and  the  manner  of  its  claiming  fuch  a  flyle.  I  anfwer,  that  this 
a&ion  of  the  fpleen  is  not  fuppos’d  a  regular  and  uniform  fucceffion  of  re¬ 
laxation  and  contraction,  like  the  pulfation  of  the  heart,  fuch  a  one  is 
not  at  all  neceffary  in  the  fpleen.  And  tho’  it  may  by  chance  of  a  fudden 
either  contraft,  or  dilate  it  felf,  as  in  accidents  (which  we  fhall  fpeak  of 
by  and  by) ;  yet  was  it  to  be  common,  it’s  plain  it  would  deviate  far  from 
the  office  I  have  affign’d  it,  of  preventing  mifchiefs  in  the  oeconomy,  and 
adminiftring  relief  upon  occafion  in  divers  circumftances.  Inflead  of  this 
good  chara&er,  it  would  become  a  terrible  tyrant  within  us,  and  have  it 
in  its  power  at  any  time  to  deflroy  us.  For  fo  great  a  quantity  of  blood 
as  is  under  its  command,  either  fuddenly  drawn  in,  would  empty  the 
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great  artery,  and  drink  up  its  whole  channel  as  Xerxes  his  army,  or  fud- 
denly  gufh’d  forth,  would  overwhelm  the  whole  machine,  or  break  its 
pipes  and  canals.  But  no  ordinary  and  common  exigences  which  I  fup- 
pofe  the  fpleen  adminiders  to,  require  this,  they  are  all  gradual,  not 
an  impetus ,  but  like  the  preiTure  of  a  weight,  upon  which  depends  the 
movement  of  clocks,  of  a  neceflary  quantity  and  tenor,  tho’  their  motion 
invifible.  For  notwithdanding  nature  has  contriv’d  our  mulcles,  as  fuppofe 
the  biceps  of  the  arm,  to  contract  it  felf,  or  lift  up  a  weight  on  a  fudden, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  upon  the  impulfe  of  the  mind;  yet  if  we 
pleafe,  we  can  perform  that  allion  with  any  requir’d  degree  of  flownefs, 
fo  as  that  its  motion  lhall  become  plainly  imperceptible,  and  fuch  ordinarily 
is  that  of  the  fpleen.  And  in  this  very  point,  the  fpleen  feems  juitly  to  be 
grac’d  with  an  excellence  above  the  heart  it  felf.  Certainly  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  tho’  of  the  fird  concernment  to  us,  yet  is  purely  fervile  and  me¬ 
chanical.  It  can  no  more  Hop  or  accelerate  it  of  its  felf,  than  the  globe  of 
the  earth  in  its  annual  orbit.  Such  a  one  as  this  would  not  have  anlwer’d 
the  primary  intent  of  the  fpleen,  as  is  evident  above  all  things.  The  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  being  perpetually  and  indifpenfably  necedary  without  any 
regards  whatfoever ;  that  of  the  fpleen  but  occafionally,  or  to  be  intended 
or  remitted  as  requifite ;  and  it  ought  to  know  when  to  intend,  when  to 
remit,  when  to  contrail,  when  to  relax,  and  in  juft  proportion.  Hence 
therefore  may  we  not  anfwer  Gliffon ,  who  makes  it  a  great  queflion,  to 
what  purpofe  fo  many  nerves  fent  to  the  fpleen?  for  as  it’s  obfervable  that 
the  vtfcera ,  fuch  as  the  lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  flomach,  reins  and  guts,  parts 
vafcular  or  glandular  or  membranous,  have  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
nerves  bellow’d  on  them,  than  even  the  heart  it  felf,  which  is  purely  a 
defhy  mufcle,  becaufe  their  allion  tho’  inflinllive,  yet  is  occafional,  and 
not  oblig’d  by  as  drill  a  necedity  as  the  other :  So  mud  it  be  faid  more 
eminently  of  the  fpleen,  than  of  all  the  red,  becaufe  it  has  more  nerves 
than  any  other,  even  more  than  the  great  vifcus  of  the  liver,  fo  vadly  more 
bulky.  The  vifcera  are  the  chief  offices  of  life,  therefore  mod  copioufly 
fupply’d  with  nerves ;  in  vain  are  the  mufcles  and  fibres  drong,  in  vain 
does  the  heart  exercile  its  ceafelefs  vibrations,  if  the  cookery  of  the  bowels 
did  not  fupply  ’em  with  original  powers,  and  means  of  allion.  Therefore 
by  thisextraordinary  commerce  between  the  brain  and  fpleen,  are  its  muf¬ 
cles  under  a  more  intimate  condull  of  the  animal  fpirits,  by  which  it  per¬ 
forms  the  great  and  beneficent  offices  I  have  affign’d  it,  as  the  various  parts 
in  the  animal  oeconomy  under  its  empire  require  it.  And  therefore  can 
it  accelerate  the  blood,  as  well  as  retard  its  motion,  when  there  is  occa- 
don.  Heifier  expredy  fays,  he  has  often  found  the  blood  in  the  fplenic 
vein  thinner  and  more  fluid,  never  thicker  than  other  venous  blood :  and 
that  its  arterial  is  dmilar  with  other,  no  one  has  quedion’d.  So  that  tho’ 

I  own  the  blood  deriv’d  into  the  caverns  of  the  fpleen  mud  lofe  much  of 
its  motion,  were  there  not  thefe  mufcular  fibres,  and  that  it  may  upon  the 
remiffion  of  their  action  when  occadon  requires,  allually  be  retarded ;  yet 
without  the  fabric  it  enjoys,  and  the  manner  of  allion  we  contend  for,  it 
would  really  have  been  an  ufelefs  member,  and  could  not  have  either  affided 
the  liver  in  making  the  bile,  or  to  any  other  ufe  we  or  others  have  or  may 
adign  it.  If  it  be  necedary  a  quantity  of  blood  fhould  hereabouts  be  col- 
lelled  occafionally,  it  cannot  be  done  any  otherwife  apparently,  but  by  the 
prefent  contrivance.  For  if  there  had  been  only  a  circuit  of  arteries,  as 
j  long 
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long  as  we  pleafe,  the  blood  contained  therein  muft  only  have  gone  for¬ 
wards,  and  pafs’d  away  by  veins,  and  this  but  by  the  common  power  of 
the  arteries,  without  any  choice,  any  defired  degree  of  acceleration  or  re¬ 
tardation,  or  any  determination  to  particular  parts.  So  that  in  Ihort  we 
conclude,  had  not  the  fpleen  been  juft  what  it  is,  it  had  been  no  fpleen  at 
all,  and  might  as  well  have  been  abfent.  But  we  may  fay  of  it  as  Rojfietus 
does  of  its  arteries,  “  quas  arterias  ibi  a  natura  inutiliter  repofitas  qui  die  it, 
“  medic  a  majefiatis  la  fie  reus  ejlo ,  trail.  II.”  Therefore  feeing  the  fto- 
mach  could  not  well  have  afted  without  the  fpleen,  and  that  the  fpleen’s 
aftion  had  been  well  nigh  ufelefs  without  the  ftomach,  we  think  it  prov’d, 
that  the  fpleen  helps  conco&ion  in  the  moft  eminent  degree. 

Sect.  XV.  That  thefe  mufcles  and  veffels  of  the  fpleen,  or  properly 
the  fpleen  it  felf,  in  a  good  Hate  of  health,  is  of  an  equal  and  proper  ten¬ 
don  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  body,  is  a  fuppofition,  which,  I  think, 
will  readily  enough  be  granted.  And  as  its  action  of  contraction  and  re¬ 
laxation  is  temperate  and  gradual,  it  eludes  any  poflible  opportunity  of  fee¬ 
ing  it,  even  in  vivife&ion.  But  from  its  deferibed  abilities,  befides  the  ufes 
already  mention’d,  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  true  counterpoife  to  the 
whole  vafcular  fyftem,  or  comp  ages  of  an  animal  body,  an  adequate  in- 
ftrument  to  preferve  an  ^equilibrium  between  the  veins  and  arteries,  be¬ 
tween  all  the  parts  of  the  lower  belly,  defign’d  to  fupply  the  animal  with 
new  food  and  vigor,  and  in  general  between  the  folids  and  fluids.  This 
great  confideration  I  fhall  sketch  out  in  feveral  particulars,  not  yet  or 
but  faintly  taken  notice  of  in  authors.  And  for  more  ready  apprehenfion 
thereof,  compare  it  to  the  great  refervoirs  or  bafons,  which  the  matters  in 
hydroftatics  caufe  to  be  made  upon  a  hill,  or  top  of  a  tower,  when  they 
propofe  to  furnifli  a  town,  with  a  conftant,  equal  and  regular  flux  of  wa¬ 
ter.  vide  fig.  V.  Tab.  IV.  The  reafon  of  it  is  this:  the  engin  work’d  by 
the  power  of  wind,  or  horfes,  or  the  ftream  of  a  river,  forcing  the  water 
into  the  pipes,  muft  of  neceftity  break  them,  when  they  are  full,  unlefs  the 
ends  thereof  in  the  city  were  open,  and  that  it  ran  out  as  faft  as  forc’d  in. 
But  this  will  not  anfwer  the  ufe  and  neceftities  of  the  machine.  The  turn¬ 
cocks  in  the  city  are  open’d  as  the  occafion  of  families  require,  and  it’s  the 
bulinefs  of  the  engine  to  work  without  any  regard  to  them ;  therefore  the 
other  end  of  the  pipes  is  carried  up  to  a  place  of  eminence,  into  a  great 
ciftern  or  pond,  into  which  the  fuperfluity  of  water  attends.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  burfting  the  pipes,  and  likewife  when  the  engin  cea- 
fes  to  work,  as  at  night  is  ufual,  there  can  be  no  failure  of  fupply,  for  the 
natural  gravity  of  the  water  brings  it  down  from  the  ciftern,  as  well  as  if 
actually  forc’d  by  the  engin.  This  is  juft  the  method  of  our  new-river 
water-works  and  other :  and  that  the  fame  contrivance  is  needful  in  an  animal 
body,  I  can  fcarce  think  will  be  deny’d  by  any  perfon  that  reflects  a  little, 
hoW  neceflary  it  is  that  a  certain  proportion  muft  be  obferv’d,  between 
the  canals  of  the  body  and  the  liquids  pervading  them ;  between  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  heart  that  forces  them  around,  and  the  refiftances  every  where 
found  in  conical  tubes,  glands,  the  compofition  of  an  animal  body;  between 
the  progreflion  of  the  blood,  and  its  return ;  between  the  quantity  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  quantity  and  fluidity  of  blood,  and  the  like.  Therefore  to 
anfwer  all  this  purpofe,  wherein  chiefly  confifts  what  we  call  a  natural  con- 
ftitution  or  temperature ;  the  heart  I  conceive  reprefented  by  the  forcing 
machine,  the  fpleen  by  the  refervoir,  and  its  occafional  adion  is  analogous 
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to  the  grayity  of  the  liquid  element.  As  the  heart  muft  never  ceafe  its 
aftion,  if  we  fuppofe  a  great  ftream  of  chyle  encreafing  the  mafs  of  blood, 
and  at  the  fame  time  that  infenfible  perfpiration,  or  other  fecretions  be 
ftopt,  or  that  there  be  any  obitru&ions  in  the  veflels,  where  will  you  find 
a  refervoir  but  the  fpleen?  to  prevent  a  rupture  of  them,  that  dilates  its  ca¬ 
vities  for  reception  of  the  over  ballance  ? 

Nutrition.  This  matter  may  be  explain’d  in  feveral  particulars.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  in  common  way  of  living,  we  make  more  blood  than  is  juft  neceflary 
for  the  occafions  of  life ;  and  without  this  provifion,  we  Ihould  be  fubjett 
to  a  thoufand  inconveniences.  The  body  of  an  animal,  by  the  curious  in- 
quifitions  of  later  anatomifts,  is  found  to  be  a  vafcular  fyftem  form’d  of 
admirable  contexture,  of  innumerable  complications  of  fibrous  and  elaftic 
canals,  which  was  obferv’d  long  fince  by  the  philofophic  emperor  Anto* 
limns.  Thefe  are  fill’d  and  permeated  by  the  mafs  pf  blood,  and  the  liquors 
fecern’d  therefrom :  and  life  and  health  confifts  in  a  well  adjufted  equili¬ 
brium  and  aftion,  between  thefe  folids  and  fluids.  The  latter  being  in  a 
continual  flux,  broken  in  pieces,  forc’d  thro’  a  thoufand  meanders  and  fe- 
cretory  veflels,  ad  upon  the  former,  and  the  adion  is  return’d  again,  accor¬ 
ding  to  one  great  principle  and  law  of  nature.  Little  parts  are  perpetually 
abraded  from  the  Tides  of  the  flelhy  tubes  and  folids,  which  muft  be 
repair’d  by  the  addition  and  appofition  of  frefh  nutricious  parts,  from  the 
balfam  of  the  blood,  the  ocean  or  fountain  of  the  microcofin.  Likewife 
the  texture  of  the  blood  it  felf  by  this  expence,  as  well  as  conftant  rotation, 
equally  wants  repair,  and  muft  be  always  full  and  ready  to  adminifter  to 
the  endlefs  neceflities  of  nature.  She  would  be  a  very  imprudent  and  im¬ 
provident  mother,  or  rather  ftepmother,  that  was  fo  niggardly,  as  only  to 
take  care  of  fuppliesthe  minute  we  want  it.  So  complicated  a  machine,  liable 
to  external  injuries  and  internal  diforders,  muft  have  a  reafonable  overplus 
a  ftock  in  hand,  to  be  employ’d  whenever  there  is  occafion,  and  for  fear  a 
regular  fupply  Ihould  be  procraftinated.  Even  ordinary  exercife  and  muf- 
cular  motion,  the  great  expence  of  fpirits,  to  vulgarly  thinking  mortals, 
much  more  to  men  of  bufmefs  and  ftudy,  the  prodigious  variety  of  matter 
ordain’d  for  fecretions,  the  large  disburfements  of  infenfible  perfpiration 
and  common  breathing,  demand  a  confiderable  plenitude  of  juices:  and 
if  there  was  not  more  than  enough,  we  ihould  be  continually  fainting.  But  a 
violent  exercife,  or  failing  beyond  the  accuftomed  time,  a  naufea  or  want 
of  appetite,  a  diarrhea  or  exceflive  fweat,  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  tho’  but  flight, 
would  quite  deftroy  us,  and  the  Tides  of  the  veflels  would  clofe  up :  there 
being  no  fund  to  fupport  life  under  fuch  wants  and  accidents.  And  be- 
fide,  the  ftrength  would  be  fo  far  diminiili’d,  as  that  we  ihould  never  be  a- 
ble  to  recover  upon  removing  the  inconvenience.  When  a  fever  was  a- 
bated,  the  blood  would  be  wholly  impotent,  to  furniili  poor  remains  for 
the  juices  of  digeftion,  the  promptuary  of  the  fpleen  it  felf  would  be  drain’d. 
If  a  bone  chanc’d  to  be  broke,  or  upon  an  amputation,  the  fever  caus’d  by 
the  pain,  would  have  drunk  up  even  the  very  liquor  that  fupplies  the  c alius , 
or  the  digefting  and  healing  fluids  of  a  wound.  Upon  occafion  of  an  hae¬ 
morrhage,  the  main  ftream  would  be  fo  exhaufted,  as  to  become  unable 
to  aflimilate  new  currents  of  chyle  into  it  felf.  We  way  guefs  at  this  from 
the  prodigious  weaknefs  and  fudden  deje&ion  that  follows  an  enormous 
loofenefs,  or  the  common  alvine  excretions  of  hypochondriacs,  whole  fpi¬ 
rits  are  naturally  poor  and  weak.  Therefore  this  fo  neceflary  a  furcharge 
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of  blood,  I  fuppofe  fo  regulated  by  the  fpleen,  as  that  no  inconveniences 
arife  from  it  in  the  whole  mafs  and  its  circulation,  as  the  fuperfluity  of 
water  in  the  before-mention’d  hydraulic  contrivances.  And  as  it  is  walled 
continually  and  diminilhes  in  quantity,  from  the  expence  of  life  or  acci¬ 
dents,  the  poize  and  proportional  compreffion  of  the  fpleen,  like  the  gravity 
of  water  from  the  ciflern,by  pouring  from  its  own  cavities,  keeps,  the  VefTels 
always  full,  adapting  its  force  to  the  exigency  of  affairs  in  the  animal 
police. 

A  great  inflance  of  this  forefight  and  provifion  in  nature,  we  find  in  the  Menstrua. 
men  firm  of  women.  That  fex  being  ordain’d  to  continue  the  world,  by 
producing  new  individuals  from  their  own  fubflance,  are  fo  form’d,  as  that 
in  fuch  a  time  they  fliall  have  conflantly  flor’d  up  more  blood  than  is  con- 
fum’d  in  their  own  nourifhment,  towards  that  of  the  child  within  them ; 
and  confequently  when  not  impregnated,  mull  be  thrown  out  by  the  ute¬ 
rine  veffels.  According  to  the  true  do&rine  of  one  who  is  now  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  our  faculty,  and  this  college,  in  his  admirable  treatife  upon  that 
head.  Emmenolog.  Were  it  otherwife,  they  muit  either  eat  a  very  indecent 
quantity  of  food,  when  pregnant,  as  well  as  inconvenient  to  them  in  that 
weak  flate  which  they  generally  find  themfelves  in  at  fuch  times;  or  mufl 
in  few  months  be  reduc’d  to  a  perfect  marafmus ,  ill  calculated  for  the 
Work  then  to  be  done ;  or  elfe  they  mufl  perpetually  be  under  as  ftri&  a 
regulation  of  diet  in  common  life,  as  if  fubject  to  a  phyfical  regimen .  But 
it  may  be  obje&ed,  that  this  inflance  is  wholly  contradi&ed  by  the  females 
of  other  creatures,  that  have  no  evacuation  of  this  fort.  Neverthelefs  my 
corollary  from  hence  is  not  weakned  but  confirm’d,  by  confidering  the 
reafon  of  this  remarkable  difference,  and  in  which  above  all  others,  the 
beautiful  order  and  confummatewifdomof  their  common  and  great  architect 
appears.  The  end  of  providence,  and  the  focial  nature  of  reafonable  crea¬ 
tures,  that  have  a  freedom  of  a&ion  beyond  the  impulfe  of  appetites, 
make  it  necelTary  that  the  fex  fliould,  after  mature  years,  be  always  capa¬ 
ble  of  impregnation,  therefore  always  provided  with  this  redundancy  of 
blood.  When  they  are  not  impregnate,  or  in  a  fingle  ilate  when  that  pur- 
pofeis  not  to  be  admitted,  it  mufl  be  evacuated,  or  health  is  endanger’d.  But 
in  the  brute  part  of  the  creation,  where  continuation  of  the  kind  is  only 
provided  for,  without  any  regard  to  the  endearments  particular  to  the  human 
race,  it  is  fufficient  that  they  fliould  admit  of  the  male  only  in  certain  in¬ 
tervals  of  time,  when  there  is  this  turgefcency  in  the  mafs  of  blood  heap¬ 
ed  up  even  in  them  too ;  So  that  it  is  common  to  both,  but  not  neceffa- 
rily  evacuated  in  brutes  for  that  reafon.  This  plethora  then  fo  requifite, 
preffing  upon  the  uterine  veffels,  and  fwelling  them  to  an  immoderate  de¬ 
gree,  roufes  up  the  fpring  and  elaflicity  of  their  arterial  coats,  and  the 
mufcular  fabric  of  the  womb,  which  is  permeated  by  them ;  fo  that  the 
fuperfluity  is  voided,  till  there  becomes  a  reafonable  equilibrium  again, 
between  the  containing  veffels  and  contained  blood.  This,  as  we  faid  be¬ 
fore,  is  done  by  fome  fuch  like  method  as  the  fpleen  a6ts  by.  We  find 
then  the  neceffity  of  this  redundancy,  both  for  the  fake  of  our  own  life 
and  of  that  we  give  to  others.  And  truly  I  am  not  without  juft  fufpic^ons,, 
that  the  fpleen  it  felf  is  very  ufeful  too  in  the  menfirua  of  women ;  why 
otherwife  fliould  we  commonly  obferve  this  vijcus  in  a  woman  exceeds  in 
magnitude  a  man’s,  and  confequently  proportionally  biggefl  of  any  creature 
whatever.  §.  iii.  3 .  May  it  not  in  fome  meafure  perform  thefame  office  to  the 
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womb,  as  before  we  fuppos’d  it  does  to  the  ftomach?  or  at  leaft  aflift  it 
which  is  as  it  were  mainly  a  fpleen  to  it  felf  by  fimular  texture ;  or  as  we 
faid  of  people  laboring  under  an  elephantiafis  §.  iii.  3,  4.  feeming  to  be 
wholly  made  up  of  fpleens.  And  I  doubt  not  but  the  fpleen,  was  it  never 
to  exercife  its  office,  would  be  of  a  fubftance  exaftly  refembling  the  uterus 
in  a  virgin.  I  fee  no  reafon  why  it  may  not  be  a  receptacle  for  part  at  leaft 
of  the  extravagant  quantity  of  blood,  and  fo  help  to  regulate  its  difcharges, 
as  that  it  may  be  leaft  obnoxious  or  inconvenient ;  that  the  fuddennefs 
thereof  or  flownefs,  fhall  not  incommode  the  oeconomy  of  the  parts  and 
veflels,  and  their  mutual  aftions  and  relationfhip.  If  it  was  equally  difpers’d 
in  the  fyftem  of  the  fanguinary  tubes,  the  women  would  labor  for  a  long 
fpace  under  the  terrible  fymptoms,  which  are  the  diagnoses  of  a  fuppref- 
lion  of  the  menftrua.  The  load  would  weary  the  elaftic  veflels  to  force 
round  fo  much  more  than  is  neceflary,  and  upon  quick  depletion,  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  a  Hate  would  fpoil  then'  tonic  powers.  Vafa  minium  vacua  aut  ni- 
mium  plena  Janitati  obejfte ,  Hipp.  de  vi£l.  acut.  n.  21.  &  n.  58.  In  humano 
corpore  conjluxus  eft  unus ,  confpiratio  una  &  omnia  confentientia.  Id.  de  alim. 
Certainly  in  virgins  the  hypogaflrics  are  very  fmall,  and  the  fpleen,  as  it 
aflifts  in  other  cafes  to  preferve  the  equilibria,  fo  may  it  probably  in  this, 
by  taking  off  part  of  the  burthen  from  the  circulation,  and  waiting  for  the 
critical  aperture  of  thofe  veflels,  when  it  knows  how  to  difeharge  it  felf, 
and  perfeft  the  work  the  others  have  begun,  to  its  due  flze  and  quantity* 
fo  as  to  give  time  for  the  mouths  of  the  veflels  to  clofe,  in  the  inner  tunic 
of  the  womb,  whence  doubtlefs  the  iflue  is  made,  as  Morgagni  well  ob- 
ferves  adverf.  anat.  i.  p.  39.  Tho’  without  queftion  a  plethora  is  the 
material  caufe  of  the  catamenia ,  yet  there  feems  to  be  fomewhat  more,  a 
divinum  quid  in  nature  as  an  efficient  caufe,  which  we  may  conclude  from 
the  exaftnefs  of  their  returns,  as  in  many  difeafes ;  and  that  in  violent  fea- 
vers,  or  haemorrhages,  or  confumptions,  this  difeharge  lhall  not  forget  its 
feafons ;  and  poflibly  there  may  likewife  be  fomething  like  a  habit  in 
time,  fuch  as  we  get  in  many  external  a&ions.  Whence  the  fpleen  probably 
is  ready  in  common  and  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  regularly  to  throw  its 
quantum  of  blood  upon  the  flomach,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day  it  has 
been  accuftom’d  to,  whether  a  meal  be  prepar’d  or  no.  And  is  not  this 
Hunger.  the  cau^e  °f  hunger,  which  has  been  matter  of  fo  much  difpute?  v.  Hipp. 
de  rat.  vi£l.  in  acut.  11.  iy. 

Imp reg-  If  this  intercourfe  between  the  womb  and  fpleen  be  admitted,  we  may 

N ATI  ON.  eafily  guefs  at  the  fervices  the  latter  is  able  to  perform  upon  impregnation, 
when  the  menftrua  muft  be  retain’d.  The  vafl  ficknefles  and  diforders  the 
fex  feels  upon  that  account,  the  vomits,  cholics,  &c.  as  they  may  in  great 
meafure  be  attributed  to  this  retention ;  fo  probably  they  would  be  much 
worfe  but  for  the  cavity  in  the  fpleen,  which  receives  a  great  Ihare  of  the 
fuperfluity,  and  adminifters  it  regularly  and  calmly  to  the  womb,  as  its 
bulk  encreaflng  demands  it.  Upon  fuch  occafions  we  are  forc’d  to  take 
away  fome  blood,  which  only  and  effeftually  relieves  the  patient,  and  pre¬ 
vents  many  mifearriages  where  the  uterine  veffiels  are  overpower’d.  It’s  great 
pity  women  fhould  deny  themfelves  the  benefit  accruing  from  venaefedion, 
out  of  a  miftaken  notion  and  fear  of  lofing  blood  in  times  of  geftation, 
when  it’s  always  fafe  and  neceflary  in  the  beginning,  becaufe  there  is  com¬ 
monly  a  greater  quantity  provided  than  expended,  till  the  conception  is 
confiderably  ripened. 
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By  a  fimilar  method  it’s  obfervable,  nature  purges  her  felf  in  men  of  a 
very  full  habit  and  lax  conllitution,  of  her  plethora  by  the  haemorrhoids, 
bleeding  at  nofe,  bloody  urine,  and  other  irregular  ways,  and  that  often 
by  as  conftant  returns  as  the  periods  of  women.  Whence  many  gouts, 
rheumatifms,  pleurifies,  and  other  rich  inflammatory  difeafes  have  been  cri¬ 
tically  difcharg’d,  when  a  ftoppage  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  or  other  fo- 
lemn  fecretions,  or  too  high  feeding  and  intemperance,  has  enlarg’d  the 
quantity  of  blood  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  fpleen  finds  it  neceflary  to 
diminilh  it,  efpecially  by  thefe  dependent  vefiels  of  the  return  bed:  an- 
fwering  thofe  of  the  uterus.  Jult  as  thofe  that  have  a  member  amputated, 
are  obliged  much  to  Ihorten  their  diet,  or  they  become  obnoxious  to  hae¬ 
morrhages,  dyfenteries  and  the  like  from  an  improportionate  quantity  of 
blood.  I  cannot  fuppofe  but  that  this  vifcus  is  of  confequence  to  females, 
in  the  terrible  efforts  of  parturition,  in  adminifiring  firength  by  new  blood, 
in  receiving  it  during  thofe  convulfions  and  ftruggles,  and  other  means  of 
like  nature,  where  there  is  fo  great  hazard  of  burfling  the  vefiels.  This 
will  offer  an  opportunity  to  fiart  a  quedion,  whether  or  no  it  bears  a  part 
in  the  organs  and  adions  dedicated  to  Venus ,  in  favor  of  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  in  furnifliing  blood  upon  thofe  occafions  to  warm  and  inflate 
the  parts,  or  fupplying  its  want  in  the  adjacent  veffels. 

By  all  the  bodies  that  I  have  had  opportunity  to  examin,  I  judge  the  cor¬ 
pora  cavernofa  of  the  penis  exadly  of  the  fame  manner  of  fabric  with  the 
fpleen,  and  the  adions  of  both,  their  inflations  and  depletions  feem  per¬ 
fectly  analogous ;  and  that  of  the  internal  part  cannot  be  better  and  more 
fenfibly  explain’d  than  by  the  external.  Whofe  power  and  mode  of  de¬ 
riving  and  retaining  fo  fuddenly  and  fo  long  a  quantity  of  blood  and  heat 
to  it  felf,  appears  as  little  accounted  for,  as  that  which  adminiders  the  6c- 
cafion  of  this  difcourfe.  As  for  the  vulgarly  received  opinion  of  the  ereclo- 
res  or  tranfuerfales  mufcles  doing  the  feat,  by  hindring  the  return  of  the 
blood,  I  much  fufped  it.  The  contraction  of  mufcles  is  voluntary,  invo¬ 
luntary  or  mixt,  and  I  do  not  apprehend  thence,  how  by  any  means  the  blood  is 
forc’d  in  an  extraordinary  quantity  into  the  part,  fo  as  to  caufe  eredion, 
nor  how  they  ad  by  compreding  the  outlets  thereof  as  commonly  thought. 
The  fird  can  do  no  more  than  pull  the  penis  a  little  to  one  fide,  and 
when  ading  together,  Ihorten  it  a  little  to  give  it  a  greater  tendon :  the 
latter  (difcover’d  by  Mr.  Cooper)  by  thofe  that  have  examin’d  the  matter 
throughly  are  faid  to  pull  quite  the  contrary  way,  and  rather  open  than 
obdrud  the  blood-vefiels ;  as  for  the  accelerators,  they  relate  only  to  the 
urethra ,  in  giving  an  impetus  to  the  contents  of  the  bladder,  and  veficuU 
feminales.  A  plethora  either  total  or  partial  is  equally  the  material  caufe 
of  adion  in  both;  as  in  the  penis  is  evident  when  it  fwells  after  death, 
particularly  in  the  common  execution,  hanging,  where  the  weight  of  the 
blood  prefles  into  the  part:  And  after  a  battle,  when  the  blood  has 
been  inflam’d  with  adion,  fo  that  it  takes  up  more  fpace  than  before,  and 
produces  the  fame  confequence  as  a  plethora.  This  is  more  efpecially  re¬ 
mark’d  in  the  Turks ,  who  upon  thofe  occafions  take  fome  fine  crude  o- 
pium ,  whofe  genuine  effed  is  to  warm  and  infpirit  the  blood,  as  in  drun- 
kennefs,  which  is  attended  with  the  fame  ph£nomenon.  This  has  been 
caus’d  by  enclofing  a  dead  corpfe  in  plaiiter  of parts,  the  cold  conftring- 
ing  the  vefiels,  and  protruding  the  blood  where  lead  refiftance ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  any  of  thefe  caufes  as  frequently  affed  the  fpleen  as  the  other  part,  which 
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may  be  the  reafon  we  fo  often  find  it  much  fwell’d  and  hard  after  death, 
when  the  perfon  labor’d  under  no  difeafe  thereof.  All  thefe  fhow  the  great  con¬ 
formity  between  the  fpleen  and  penis ,  and  the  .comparifon  illuflrates  each 
other.  Nor  can  we  account  for  the  like  follicitation  of  blood  any  other- 
ways,  into  many  other  parts  which  renders  them  turgid  and  tenle  alike, 
fuch  as  the  nipples  of  the  bread:,  the  excrefcencies  on  the  necks,  throats 
and  heads  of  turkeys,  cocks  and  the  like,  when  they  exert  themfelves, 
and  fhow  their  pride  as  we  vulgarly  fpeak.  And  if  the  reafon  of  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  penis  and  fuch  parts  be,  that  they  fliould  fwell  and  relax, 
upon  this  adventitious  heat  and  unaccountable  fally  of  the  blood,  we  muft 
conclude  the  fame  of  the  fpleen ;  and  feeing  there  is  a  fecret  and  furprizing 
fympathy  between  divers  parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  thofe  of  like  texture, 
(as  Baglivi  largely  demonftrates,  de  fibr.  motr .  i.  io.  Morbi  partium  in  fub- 
fiantia  &  comp  age  Jimilium  mutantur  ad  invicem ,  Baglivi ,  p.  306.)  we 
may  juflly  believe  the  fame  heat,  plethora  or  mantling  (to  borrow  an  ex- 
preflion  from  fermented  liquors)  in  the  blood,  will  caufe  a  limilar  effect 
in  both  thefe  bodies.  And  as  far  as  we  may  guefs  from  a  thing  that  has 
never  been  conlider’d,  we  find  it  fo  by  experience,  both  the  parts  after 
a  full  meal  prone  to  admit  the  blood ;  whence  a  preternatural  extenfion  of 
the  fpleen  becomes  a  difeafe  as  much  as  a  priapifm:  and  that  lienofe  are 
obferv’d  to  be  very  falacious,  about  which  ‘Drelincourt  makes  merry,  p. 
54.  de  lienofis.  Sufficient  it  is  at  this  time,  that  I  only  give  the  hint  in 
thefe  nice  matters,  and  that  what  is  faid  of  the  penis  is  as  applicable  to  all  the 
uterine  parts  in  a  woman.  To  examine  this  matter  thro’ly  would  cut  out 
entirely  a  new  work ;  for  there  are  yet  immenfe  regions  in  the  province  of 
nature  uncultivated,  and  we  contentedly  run  away  with  vulgar  notions  and 
folutions,  neglefting  to  examine  into  their  truth.  It  feems  eafy  to  imagine, 
that  if  the  fpleen  be  the  moderatrix  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  blood 
and  the  folids,  it  may  at  any  time  lend  a  due  portion  to  the  organs  of  gene¬ 
ration,  and  receive  It  again.  We  need  not  fcruple  the  diffance  in  this  or 
the  like  cafes  between  the  parts,  for  adding  a  quantity  of  fluid  (into  any 
point  of  the  containing  veflels,  affefts  the  whole  liqor,  and  prefles  alike 
upon  every  part  of  the  veil'd,  without  immediate  contact  of  one  part,  as 
the  pulfe  at  the  heart  is  felt  in  every  extremity  of  the  arteries.  And  this  I 
conceive  to  be  what  is  meant  by  the  ancients.  But  one  may  be  naturally  in- 
Mirth,  duc’d  to  believe  that  in  mirth,  joy,  exultation,  laughter  and  the  like  paf* 
lions,  where  in  mente  Jasia  &  corpore  fano ,  there  is  a  grateful  fenfation 
within  one,  ariflng  from  the  brisk  emotions  of  the  blood,  and  vibrations 
of  the  folids,  like  the  melodious  thrill  of  a  lharp  muftcal  firing,  beyond  the 
calm  degree  and  gentle  indolence  of  health  only :  In  this  cafe  I  fay  the  fpleen 
muft  be  more  affeded  than  any  other  part,  becaufe  more  largely  fupply’d  with 
nerves,  and  therefore  adminifters  to  all  the  various  and  pleafant  tumults  of  the 
blood,  and  counterftruggles  between  it  and  the  fibrils,  and  the  {allies  of 
the  fpirits.  And  the  fame  caufes  fliould  naturally  have  their  influence  on 
this  part  hid  within  the  recedes  of  the  abdomen ,  as  well  as  on  that  out¬ 
wardly  pofited,  and  likewife  abounding  with  a  large  quantity  of  nerves. 
Blato,  Pliny ,  Galen ,  Aphrodifeus ,  Aurelimus ,  and  innumerable  moderns, 
make  the  fpleen  the  organ  of  laughter.  Splen  ridere  fact,  fays  If  dor.  in 
or  at.  and  ‘Per feus  fat .  1.  fum  petulant  i  fplene  cachmno ;  and  the  teutonic 
word  ttltlt,  whence  our  englijh  name  is  deriv’d,  implies  mirth  and  munifi¬ 
cence  fays  Bevervnc.  But  of  this  again  hereafter. 
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We  proceed  to  intimate  fome  more  incidental  purpofes  of  the  fpleen.  Vomiting. 
We  have  Ihown  largely  before,  the  lingular  aid  it  is  Suppos’d  to  exhibit  to 
the  ftomach  indigeltion,  does  it  not  hold  equally  true  in  that  violent  aftion, 
vomiting,  whether  cafual  or  with  defign?  In  fuch  a  fudden  convulfign  of 
that  part,  where  it  changes  its  dimenfions  fo  exceedingly  and  momenta- 
neoufly,  there  mult  be  a  voydance  of  blood  in  its  encompafling  veffels  pro- 
digioufly  quick  and  impetuous.  The  fame  will  be  repeated  upon  every 
fit.  And  how  this  admiffion  and  return  of  the  blood,  and  the  whole 
aftion  can  be  done,  and  without  infinitely  more  ill  accidents  than  com¬ 
monly,  but  by  the  help  of  the  fpleen,  I  fee  not.  Horjiius  has  feen  a  fpleen 
with  three  blood-veffels  going  from  the  mefentery  to  it,  one  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  one  at  each  end.  The  like  may  be  affirmed  of  all  convulfions  of 
the  bowels,  hylteric  fits,  iliac  paffion,  windy,  humorous  pr  nervous  cho- 
lics ;  and  the  gut  colon  feems  reflected  up  to  the  fpleen  with  that  view  in  C  o  l  o  n. 
nature ;  and  to  have  fo  free  a  communication  with  it  by  blood-veffels  and 
nerves,  to  be  near  its  fovereign  influence,  as  well  as  that  by  its  heat  it  may- 
warm  the  ftomach.  For  this  inteffin  in  retaining  and  excerning  the  excre¬ 
ments,  is  much  in  a  cafe  with  the  ftomach  and  the  food,  and  feems  as  much  to 
require  the  benefit  of  the  fpleen  in  its  common  fun&ion,  as  upon  extraor¬ 
dinary  occafions;  when  pain,  or  th z  Jlimulus  of  a  clyfter  or  acrid  humors 
occalion  its  diforder.  Were  not  its  blood-veffels  large,  and  immediately 
communicating  with  the  fplenic,  we  lhould  be  liable  to  aneurifms,  varices , 
hydatides  in  the  part :  or  other  difturbances  would  accrue  to  the  animal 
ceconomyj  every  time  we  went  to  ffool.  Therefore  is  the  fpleen  ty’d  to 
the  colon  by  membranes,  the  nerves  of  the  colon  are  deriv’d  from  the  fple¬ 
nic,  and  its  veffels  too.  Further,  Riolan  thinks  the  fpleen  beneficial  to 
the  colon ,  in  furnifhing  it  with  blood  and  warmth,  as  it  does  to  the  fto- 
mach,  if  it  lhould  chance  to  want  it,  efpecially  in  fuch  difeafes  as  we  have 
juft  mention’d,  his  opinion  with  a  little  alteration  very  much  quadrates  with 
ours.  Toward  the  end  of  his  ii.  and  23.  he  fays,  “  Lien  naturale  ejl 
u  reconditorium  Jive  promus  condns  fanguinis  (elaborati  in  hep  ate ,  fed  po- 
“  tijfimum  craffi  terrejlris  &  melancholici )  qui  ibi  ajfervatur  ad  ujiis  ne- 
“  cejfarios ,  vel  ut  attenuatus  ex  permixtione  arteriofi  nutriat  partes  alvi- 
“  na  regionis  cum  altero  fanguine  vena  port  a ,  vel  ut  refiuat  in  jecur  f  eo 
“  indigerit ,  atque  lien  id  agit  quamdiu  ijthac  vifcera  funt  integra  3  fana, 
tc  non  debet  autem  ingurgitari  &  nimium  repleri  fanguine,  alioquin  depau- 
a  per  ant  ur  &  contabefcunt  partes  alvina  regionis ,  totiufque  corporis ,  ut 
“  fcriptum  ejl  ab  Hippocrates  W e  may  confider  here  is  a  diredd  paffage, 
and  neareft  communication  between  the  fpleen  and  all  the  mefenteric 
veffels,  whereby  it’s  allied  to  the  omentum ,  pancreas,  liver,  guts,  womb, 
bladder,  &c.  fo  that  it  feems  to  regard  in  this  view,  and  in  all  the  benefi¬ 
cial  purpofes  we  before-mention’d  in  refpeft  of  the  ftomach,  all  thefe  vi¬ 
fcera  of  the  abdomen.  So  general  is  its  commerce  with  the  appendages  of 
the  mefentery,  liver,  kidnies,  ftomach,  that  Willis  anat.  cerebr.  c.27.  rightly 
obferves,  the  fpleen  fuffers  for  their  indifpofitions ;  and  it  feems  truth, 
that  upon  a  too  plentiful  ingurgitation  of  liquor,  as  in  common  drunken- 
nefs,  as  well  as  in  excefs  of  eating,  the  vifcus  we  are  treating  of  mult 
charge  it  felf  with  a  very  confiderable  fhare  of  the  fuperfluity,  for  we  can 
fcarce  otherwife  think  it  poffible  for  fuch  a  quantity  as  fome  will  fwallow 
down  at  a  fitting,  to  be  admitted  into  the  circuit  of  the  fanguineous  tubes : 
and  there  are,  fays  Bartholin,  that  will  indulge  their  cups  for  a  whole  day 
together,  without  making  water.  Further, 
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Communica-  Further,  as  the  mefenteric  veffels,  efpecially  the  veins  running  into  the 

uon  between  porta ,  are  a  fyftem  of  themfelves,  and  independent  of  the  great  artery  and 

Iw  AortaA  cava->  having  no  ready  paffage  into  the  common  mafs,  but  thro’  the  body 
of  the  liver ;  the  fpleen  is  its  communication  by  which  in  cafe  of  an  ob- 
ftruCtion  it  may,  and  does  queltionlefs  ordinarily  make  its  retreat.  So  that 
as  before  we  obferv’d,  the  lpleen  claims  the  fpecies  of  a  fubordinate  heart, 
or  a  heart  to  the  lower  cavity  the  abdomen ,  as  the  meninges  are  by  very  great 
authors  ( Baglivi  and  others)  thought  to  be  a  heart  to  the  fupreme  cavity 
the  brain. 

Accidents.  If  thefe  notions  are  not  entirely  chimerical,  the  general  ufes  of  the  fpleen 
are  fo  extenfive,  as  it  feems  obvious  to  me  that  life,'  without  it,-  muft  be 
fubjeCt  to  infinite  inconveniences,  not  regarded  becaufe  thereby  prevented. 
Therefore  had  we  no  fuch  organ,  nature  would  have  done  wifely  to  have 
made  one,  where  the  foundation  of  our  being  depends  upon  a  circulation 
of  liquids  in  pipes,  and  a  certain  harmony  in  their  mutual  aCtion  upon  each 
other.  Suppofe  we  in  violent  exercife,  running,  leaping,  fighting  or  the 
like,  unforefeen  accidents,  a  fudden  fright,  fall  or  terrible  {hock,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  paffion  of  anger  or  other,  the  running  againft  a  poll  in  the  dark, 
any  thing  of  fear,  that  neceffarily  produces  a  molt  vehement  and  univerfal 
contra<dion  of  the  folids ;  thefe  muft  throw  the  whole  machine  into  prodi¬ 
gious  jeopardy,  and  it  would  be  impoffible  to  avoid  a  rupture  of  fome  of 
the  blood-veffels,  if  there  be  an  exacd  plenitude,  or  as  we  fuppofe  fome- 
what  more,  and  an  haemorrhage  internal  or  external  muft  enfue.  Do  not 
thefe  make  fire  flafh  in  our  eyes  as  we  exprefs  it,  does  not  the  furprize  of 
falling  into  the  water,  or  the  ordinary  going  into  the  cold  bath,  where  the 
terror  is  loft,  often  force  the  blood  thro’  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs, 
caufe  head-achs  from  its  being  more  than  ordinarily  prefs’d  toward  the  ir- 
refifting  fubftance  of  the  brain?  Gaudium  ^  ira  menfes promovent ,  fays  Ba¬ 
glivi,  de  jibra  mot .i.  io.  Uteri  laxitas  foloterrore  fanata  fuit  :  Id.eod.  both 
depending  on  the  tenfity  and  ofcillation  of  the  fibres  in  the  part,  deriv’d 
from  the  paffion.  Nothing  appears  capable  in  thefe  extremities  of  warding  tie 
impending  ruin  but  the  fpleen.  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  mention’d  in  Ker- 
kringius  fpicileg.  anat.  of  a  man  that  dy’d,  fifteen  months  languifliing  after 
a  fall  from  a  houfe.  When  open’d,  his  fpleen  was  found  exceffively  big  and 
hard,  and  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  we  fhall  recite  when  we  come 
to  confider  its  difeafes,  for  here  nothing  appear’d  of  any  bruife,  but  proba¬ 
bly  the  too  great  afflux  of  blood  to  the  part  upon  that  accident,  debilitated 
its  tone  to  that  degree,  that  it  could  never  recover  it.  And  ordinarily  do 
we  not  find  that  in  violent  paffions  the  left  hypochondre  will  be  fenfibly  in¬ 
flated,  and  a  ftrong  pulfation  felt  externally,  befide  the  tenfive  pain  we 
perceive  inwardly  ?  becaufe  in  fuch  cafualties  the  fpleen  is  as  it  were  a  place 
of  arms  in  open  trenches,  whereto  upon  a  fally  the  diforder’d  troops  re¬ 
pair,  unite  and  return  in  proper  time  to  their  ftations  and  duty  with  frefh 
vigor.  Its  great  veffels  are  ready  from  all  parts  to  receive  a  fhare  of  the 
tumultuous  mafs  into  its  caverns,  and  prevent  dire  confequences  of  ex- 
travafations,  and  when  the  diforder  is  over,  to  remand  it  back  to  the  vef¬ 
fels.  Were  there  not  this  provifion,  fcarce  any  paffion  of  the  foul,  even 
laughter  it  felf,  but  might  prove  fatal.  Commendable  therefore  is  the  pra¬ 
ctice  fo  frequently  us’d  of  venaefeCtion  upon  fudden  and  extraordinary  joy, 
as  the  unexpected  reprieve  of  a  criminal  from  death,  good  or  bad  news,  and 
the  like.  Now  in  this  cafe  too,  there  is  a  general  contraction  of  the  folids, 
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as  is  Evident  from  the  rufhing  of  the  blood  to  the  heart  and  almoft  oppref- 
ifmg  it,  which  we  fenfibly  feel,  and  the  violence  is  exerted  chiefly  by 
forcing  the  blood  from  a  lefs  into  a  greater  fpace,  fo  that  acting  upon  the 
capillaries  of  the  arteries,  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  wid’ning  veins, 
whence  palenefs  immediately  enfues ;  and  upon  their  wider  trunks  by  con- 
fequence  it  retires  into  the  fpleen  as  their  proper  diverticulum ,  whofe  wi- 
delt  arterial  capacity  abforbs  it,  and  thereby  the  danger  of  rupture  is  pre¬ 
vented,  till  the  laboring  heart  by  degrees  recovers  its  regular  motion,  and 
by  both  the  oeconomy  is  reltor’d:  the  heart  being  a  mufcular  pump, 
the  fpleen  an  arterial  one.  Under  this  fame  predicament  in  right  reafon 
ought  a  fever  in  all  its  degrees  to  be  included.  For  where  the  blood  is  fever. 
heated,  rarify’d  and  inflam’d  to  a  prodigious  degree,  ’tis  the  fame  thing  as  if  its 
quantity  was  extravagantly  encreas’d,  and  the  veflels  were  incapable  of  con¬ 
taining  the  whole  mafs.  So  in  ligatures  of  any  part  or  obftruffions,  where  the 
veflels  of  one  member  are  turgid,  in  another  flaccid,  the  fpleen  is  the  only 
inftrument  that  can  reilore  or  keep  up  a  tolerable  equilibrium,  taking 
where  redundant,  giving  where  deficient,  and  procraftinating  a  fatal  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  circulation.  It’s  well  worth  while  to  confult  the  learned 
Baglivi,  largely  difcourfmg  on  the  neceffity  of  this  equilibrium  between 
the  folids  and  fluids,  and  of  the  difeafes  and  inconveniencies  arifing  from 
the  errors  thereof,  de  fibr.  mot.  i.  6.  corollar.  z.  This  whole  do&rine 
of  ours  appears  to  me  highly  confirm’d,  and  to  fight  demonftrated  from 
the  odd  ftrudture  of  a  hedghog,  a  creature  which  has  fo  wonderful  a  fa¬ 
culty  of  coiling  it  felf  into  an  orb,  and  repelling  an  enemy  with  its  palifa- 
do’d  skin.  Here  nature  has  bellow’d  a  remarkably  large  fpleen,  with  very 
numerous  veflels,  as  we  mention’d  before,  to  favor  this  purpofe,  that  the 
blood  being  prefs’d  out  of  the  other  fanguinary  tubes  in  the  limbs,  might 
withdraw  it  felf  thither.  Thus  do  the  millipedes  form  themfelves  into  the 
fliape  of  a  pill,  in  hopes  to  elude  the  appearance  of  an  animal,  and  by  the 
eye  of  reafon  we  may  imagine  has  the  fame  inward  conformation  of  parts. 

From  all  which  reafons,  and  above  all  becaufe  of  paflions,  is  the  human 
fpleen  bigger,  and  more  furnifli’d  with  veflels  and  artifice  than  beflial,  not 
fubjeft  to  fuch  fudden  inundations  and  rarefa&ions.  Riolanus  fays,  the 
ape’s  fpleen  is  exceeding  fmall.  It’s  well  nature  has  fo  juftly  and  eflentially 
diftinguifh’d  the  ape’s  from  ours  in  fliape,  bulk  and  want  of  connexion  to 
the  diaphragm.  [§.  iii.  3-]  Blajius  p.  109. 

It  cannot  be  very  abfurd,  if  from  likenefs  of  conformation,  we  fliould  Heart. 
think  the  fpleen  and  heart  have  no  mean  relation,  not  only  as  the  fpleen 
muft  receive  the  vital  current  from  the  heart  in  common  with  other 
parts,  but  as  it  has  the  like  mufcular  columns  and  mode  of  contraftion, 
whereby  it  adminifiers  great  afliftance  to  it  in  quality  of  fuperinten- 
dant  of  the  equilibrium.  For  as  we  faid,  it’s  as  neceflary  that  the  blood 
fliould  be  proportion’d  to  the  heart,  as  that  the  heart  fliould  circulate  it, 
and  they  are  reciprocally  fo.  Nature  could  not  be  too  follicitous  to  render 
the  work  of  that  great  pump  of  the  microcofm  as  eafy  as  poflible  and  un¬ 
interrupted.  For  which  reafon  Ihe  has  contriv’d  the  auricles  as  a  ftandard 
meafure,  to  pour  in  by  fize  a  due  quantity  of  blood  and  no  more,  at  one 
time  into  the  ventricles.  And  befides,  the  fpleen  with  its  poize  takes  care 
to  keep  up  an  exaft  plenitude  in  the  veflels  to  further  the  bufinefs  of  the 
auricles,  and  the  beating  of  the  heart,  and  its  office  muft  be  as  inceflant. 
Therefore  the  fpleen  may  juftly  claim  a  title  above  that  of  being  fervant  to 
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the  heart,  feeing  it  has  a  fovereign  influence  over  it,  for  if  it  forces  much 
blood  from  its  cavities,  it  muft  make  the  heart  beat  oftner,  to  overcome 
the  additional  weight.  If  it  ufurps  more  to  its  felf,  the  labor  of  that  prin¬ 
cipal  mufcle  becomes  lefs.  And  in  this  fenfe,  if  any,  we  may  underftand 
V f alius  v.  9.  anat.  u  lienis  beneficio  cor pracipuo  quodam  ufu  refrigerari 
“  ( quod  arabum  pracipuis  ajftrmatur ;)  ”  and  if  we  pleafe  we  may  interpret 
this  to  be  the  meaning  of  younger  Helmont  making  it  the  feat  of  his  arche- 
us  or  fenfitive  foul.  Under  the  notion  of  a  diverticulum ,  the  fpleen  is  ta¬ 
ken  by  Dr.  Lifter  de  humor ,  and  Dr.  Turcel  on  the  cholic,  to  prevent  a 
fuffocation  of  the  heart  upon  a  too  copious  accefs  of  blood  towards  it,  a- 
greeable  too  to  the  fentiments  of  a  gentleman  in  the  philof.  tranf  n°.  34. 
p.  651.  “  for  when  (fays  he)  from  vehement  motion  or  paffion  the  blood 
“  boils  too  much,  left  it  fhould  opprefs  the  heart,  and  injure  the  brain  by 
t£  too  furious  a  fally,  the  fpleen  receives  a  good  part  thereof,  fo  that  its 
“  fwelling  thereupon  with  a  pulfe  and  intenfe  heat  like  that  of  the  heart 
“  may  outwardly  be  felt  by  any  one.”  Laurent  vi.  queft.  27.  fays  there  are 
anaftomofes  between  the  porta  and  hepatic  vein  going  into  the  cava,  and 
thence  folves  the  voydance  of  his  imaginary  melancholic  blood  of  the 
fpleen  by  the  emulgents,  and  fo  by  urine ;  but  he  thinks  it  a  nearer  way  by 
the  arteries.  He  repeats  it  again,  iv.  queft.  8.  I  need  not  intimate  how  by  this 
means  the  purpofe  we  are  infilling  on,  becomes  ftill  of  a  much  larger  ex¬ 
tent  and  benefit ;  for  if  any  tumultuous  return  of  the  blood  in  the  cava 
fhould  offend  the  right  auricle,  the  furplus  finds  a  paffage  into  the  fpleen 
by  the  fplenic  vein,  or  if  an  obftruftion  happens  in  the  great  artery  near  the 
heart,  the  fplenic  artery  brings  relief.  Thefe  circumftances  may  further 
Cold,  take  place  upon  great  external  cold,  where  the  blood  cannot  return  from  the 
extremities,  fo  fall  perhaps  as  wanted  at  the  heart ;  therefore  the  uppermoff: 
part  of  the  cava  near  the  right  auricle  can  borrow  (by  inverting  the  pro- 
pofition)  from  the  fpleen  thro’  the  fplenic  vein,  to  fupply  the  heart,  and 
likewife  produce  a  narrower  circuit  or  epicycle  thro’  the  fplcnics,  till  the 
blood  thus  more  than  ordinarily  warm’d  by  fo  quick  a  repetition  of  its 
paffage  thro’  the  heart,  lungs  and  fpleen,  will  be  fitter  to  expedite  the  tran¬ 
sit  of  that,  near  ftagnating  in  the  external  parts  and  anaftomofes  of  the 
limbs. 

Perhaps  I  may  have  been  too  large  and  too  particular  in  thefe  indigefted 
hints,  but  I  was  willing  to  offer  every  confideration,  that  might  occafion 
thefe  matters  to  be  more  enquired  into.  I  fliall  not  regret  my  labor,  if  any 
one  of  the  notions  produc’d  may  be  of  the  leaft  advantage  to  medicine. 
What  remains  of  this  fort  will  be  but  brief,  and  therefore  favors  your 
•  patience. 

USE  IV.  Sect.  XVI.  Boer  have,  Keil ,  and  moft  of  our  moderns  acquiefce  in  this 
LlvER'  opinion,  that  the  fpleen  has  great  regard  to  the  liver,  and  feems  made  on 
purpofe  to  aflift  it,  in  its  work  of  feparating  the  bile  from  the  blood.  Alex- 
and.  Aphrodifeus  §.  ii.  probl.  Aretams  i.  chron.  the  author  of  a  little  book 
de  refpiratione ,  and  moft  of  the  antients  made  the  fpleen  an  helpmate  to 
the  liver,  wherefore  they  call’d  it  voOoj/  m a.*  xai  avn^uyov.  Ariftot.  t.  i. 

p.  1005-,  1009,  1010.  ed.  Baris,  v.  Hojfman's  apolog.  ii.  3y.  Hipp.  iv.  de 
morbis ,  thinks  when  the  liver  is  out  of  order,  the  fpleen  is  its  fubftitute.  I 
take  all  thefe  to  be  true,  but  with  fome  qualification.  The  ancients  muft  be 
underftood  to  mean  the  fecretion  of  bile  inftead  of  fanguification.  The 
moderns  obferve,  that  the  fplenic  vein  palling  dire&ly  to  the  porta  in 
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conjunction  with  the  mefenteric,  omental,  terminates  in  the  liver,  and 
carries  that  blood  whence  the  bile  is  taken  by  the  glands  therein.  That 
blood  deriv’d  from  the  veins  of  the  guts,  call’d  mefariac,  mult  be  look’d 
upon  as  next  to  flagnant,  having  the  lead  degree  of  fpirituofity  and  fluidity, 
by  lofs  of  its  liquid  parts  in  the  lymphatics,  in  the  common  nutriment  of 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen ,  and  its  motion  very  much  rebated  in  thofe 
membranous  vifeera :  therefore  according  to  the  dodrine  of  fecretion 
well  eftablifh’d  by  Dr.  Keil,  extremely  favors  the  feparation  of  fo  crafs  a 
fluid  as  the  bile,  which  muff  be  flow  and  leifurely,  the  union  of  its  vif- 
cid  particles  requiring  time  to  coalefce,  and  doubtlefs  oyly  globules  of  fat 
from  the  omentum  make  part  of  that  faponaceous  juice.  They  add  further, 
what  we  mention’d  before,  that  for  fear  this  fliould  not  prove  fufficient, 
here  is  the  blood  in  the  fpleen  carry’d  by  the  fplenic  vein,  from  wffiofe  di¬ 
lated  caverns  it  moves  with  a  yet  more  fluggilh  pace,  and  more  defpoil’d 
by  its  numerous  lymphatics.  And  this  ufe  of  the  fpleen  we  may  grant  in 
cafe  it  be  wanted,  and  from  the  theory  of  the  part  all  along  by  us  advanced, 
it  has  it  in  its  power  to  retard,  as  well  as  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  its  con¬ 
tained  blood.  But  flill  we  muft  beg  leave  to  fufped  this  is  an  exigence 
much  feldomer  occurring  than  feems  demanded  by  thofe  gentlemen,  and 
upon  which  they  probably  lay  too  great  a  ftrefs.  For  tho’  we  allow  the 
fpleen  to  be  an  arterial  cijla ,  as  it  were,  inclos’d  in  a  venal  one,  and  that 
from  its  vafl  ramifications  and  cells  in  its  body,  the  blood  contain’d  in  it 
would,  ceteris  paribus ,  find  but  a  difficult  paffage  out ;  yet  if  we  throw  in 
to  the  account  a  confideration  of  its  mufcular  fibres,  the  fame  effed  is 
ordinarily  produc’d  therein,  as  if  the  anajlomofes  of  the  veins  immediately 
received  the  blood  from  every  extremity  of  a  capillary  artery,  therefore  is 
the  circulation  therein  fafler  or  flower  in  proportion  to  that  of  other  parts, 
as  ufe  and  neceflity  didates  and  requires :  and  I  believe  more  frequently  in 
life  the  former,  rather  than  the  latter.  And  in  the  main  may  conclude  no 
part  of  the  body  has  an  equal  privilege  with  it,  that  can  with  choice  take 
the  thin  arterial  blood,  if  too  much  drain’d  by  the  lymphatics,  or  the  thick 
of  the  venal,  and  this  in  what  proportion  it  pleafes,  to  any  required  tem¬ 
per;  and  be  that  as  it  will  does  not  impeach  our  general  dodrine,  but 
much  confirms  and  illuftrates  it,  and  fully  in  our  opinion  exalts  the  idea 
we  have  conceiv’d  of  it.  And  if  we  refled  upon  this  matter  ferioufly,  we 
may  well  imagine  that  nature  has  contriv’d  this  organ  as  a  heart  or  pump 
to  the  fluggilh  veffels  of  the  porta ,  which  has  no  other  adive  power  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  and  that  as  the  long  rope  of  the  par  vagum  nerve  is  let  down 
thro’  the  cranium  for  the  ufe  of  the  heart,  fo  the  longer  of  the  intercoflal 
is  deffin’d  with  flill  greater  flrength  to  the  fpleen,  whofe  bufinefs,  tho’  not 
fo  conflant,  is  as  neceffary  and  more  various. 

1  think  I  have  given  fufficient  teflimony,  that  the  blood  in  the  fpleen  or¬ 
dinarily  is  not  in  fo  effete  a  condition,  as  to  be  worfe  than  that  of  the  me- 
fariacs,  but  equal  to  the  mofl  rutilant  in  the  arteries  of  the  body,  contrary 
to  the  affumption  of  their  hypothecs,  tho’  accidentally  and  in  difeafes  it’s 
to  be  thought  fuch  is  the  cafe.  It  appears  no  mean  argument  againft  them, 
that  in  all  epatic  obftrudions  which  caufe  the  jaundice,  the  fpleen  general¬ 
ly  is  a  fellow-fufferer.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  it  is  of 
utmofl  concernment  to  the  work  of  the  liver  thus.  The  adion  of  the  liver 
is  occafional,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ftomach,  but  becaufe  it  is  flow,  there 
is  a  refervoir  provided  for  it  with  the  very  fame  mechanifm  as  we  before 
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aflerted  was  the  cafe  of  the  fpleen,  in  relation  to  its  becoming  the  inftru- 
ment  of  equilibrium  between  the  folids  and  fluids.  This  is  the  gall-blad¬ 
der  which  appears  a  true  ciltern  plac’d  at  the  end  of  the  cyftic  dud,  into 
which  runs  the  overplus  of  the  bile  falling  down  the  hepatic  dud  or  porus 
bilarius ,  and  not  immediately  admitted  into  the  guts,  where  there  is  no 
occaiion  for  it  but  after  digeftion  finifh’d.  Moreover  if  by  any  chance 
the  liver  is  too  flow,  or  is  hinder’d  in  its  adion,  the  plenitude  of  the  gall¬ 
bladder  lupplies  the  neceflity,  for  a  meal  or  two,  in  which  time  it’s  to  be 
hoped  nature  will  be  flrengthned  to  fubdue  the  inconvenience.  The  voi- 
dance  of  the  gall-bladder  is  perfedly  analogous  to  the  water  flowing  by  its 
own  gravity  into  the  aqueduds  of  a  city,  whillt  the  forcing  engine  ceafes 
to  work,  according  to  our  former  comparifon.  Now  all  the  incon¬ 
venience  the  liver  can  be  liable  to,  fuppofmg  it  of  good  conformation,  is 
the  obflrudion  of  the  biliary  glands,  and  indeed  from  the  flownefs  of  the 
blood  moving  to  it,  and  that  of  the  feparation  in  it,  it’s  not  to  be  wonder’d 
at,  if  it  happens  fo  often,  and  caufes  a  jaundice,  or  retention  of  biliofe  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  mafs  of  blood.  But  I  guefs  this  would  be  infinitely  more  fre¬ 
quent  were  it  not  for  the  fpleen,  which  is  regularly  an  inftrument  of  vola¬ 
tilization  to  the  blood,  as  in  a  partial  fenfe  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  Au¬ 
thors  of  good  note.  JValdfmidt,  Velthufius  trabl.de  liene.  Drelincourt  de  lie- 
nofis ,  &c.  So  Rojfetus  fays  Lien  fanguinis  vitalis  eft  non  fons  &  origo  Jed 
vel  penuarium  vel  officina  quedam.  v.  Llmaus  de  fplene.Hipp.  de  intern,  af¬ 
fect.  fays,  the  fpleen  is  always  of  a  hot  temperament.  Why  fhould  young 
Helmont  make  it  the  feat  of  the  foul,  if  he  had  not  obferv’d  it  full  of  ruti- 
lant  blood  ?  therefore  is  it  not  reafonable  to  aflert,  that  the  fpleen  is  an  ar¬ 
terial  lake  or  fluice  of  brisk  and  pure  blood,  to  oppofe  againfl  the  poverty 
and  extreme  inadivity  of  that  in  the  mefariac  branches  of  the  porta  going 
to  the  liver  ?  for  which  there  feems  a  fpur  wanting  rather  than  a  curb.  And 
in  this  fenfe  with  Galen  we  may  fay  the  fpleen  is  a  purger  of  the  liver, 
with  whom  Oribaftus  agrees.  Nor  can  I  doubt  but  a  little  frefh  blood  ad¬ 
ded,  will  promote  rather  than  retard  the  union  of  the  biliofe  particles  in  moll 
conflitutions,  and  for  this  great  purpofe  nothing  could  have  been  better 
contriv’d  than  the  fpleen,  its  veflels  and  adion  as  above  deliver’d.  And 
doubtlefs  the  guts  would  frequently  mortify  were  it  not  for  the  fpleen, 
from  whofe  fovereign  office  upon  occafion  it  can  borrow  new  vitality, 
without  commonly  injuring  the  flacknefs  of  the  circulation  in  themfelves  fo 
neceflary  for  the  liver.  Confider  further,  that  the  liver  keeps  holyday  fometime, 
as  particularly  upon  falling,  when  nature  knows  how  injurious  it  would  be 
to  pour  into  the  empty  guts  that  terrible  ftimulus  of  the  bile,  tho’  from  the 
common  plethora  there  is  no  deficiency  of  blood  for  fuch  a  fecretion.  I  ask 
then  what  mull  become  of  the  ftagnant  blood  in  the  mefariacs,  and  how  muff 
its  motion  be  quickned  to  enable  it  to  retire  into  the  mafs  again,  unlefs  the 
fpleen  lends  its  friendly  aid  ?  either  pours  a  warm  deluge  upon  it,  whence 
it  palfes  thro’  the  liver  without  lofmg  its  bile  by  accelerating  its  motion  be¬ 
yond  that  degree  neceflary  thereto,  or  expedites  it  thro’  the  communications 
between  the  cava  and  porta  mention’d  by  Laurentius ,  or  abforbs  it  into  its 
own  capacity  and  reftores  it  into  the  arteries ;  fo  that  in  this  it  becomes  me¬ 
diator  between  the  two  diftind  fyftems  of  blood-veflels,  that  of  the  porta , 
and  that  of  the  whole  mafs  in  the  veins  and  arteries.  All  this  feems  very 
particularly  confirm’d  by  the  experiments  of  Morgagni ,  Bohnius ,  Ortlo- 
bius ,  and  Malpighi ,  that  when  the  fpleen  is  cut  out,  the  bile  is  obferv’d  to  be 
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of  a  more  obfcure  color  than  otherwife,  as  wanting  fome  brisknefs  and  fire 
from  the  lienal  fund.  Indeed,  this  laft  method  of  nature  is  the  very  fame 
as  is  pra6iis’d  every  day  in  works  of  fewers  in  level  countries  bordering  on 
the  fea,  by  what  they  call  the  back-water,  that  is,  when  one  of  their  drains 
or  outfalls  wants  fcouring,  they  take  in  a  great  quantity  of  the  fea-water  at 
a  high  tide,  which  upon  the  recefs  of  the  tide,  adding  a  new  weight  and  im¬ 
petus  to  the  frelh  water  removes  the  obftacle.  This  notion  of  ours  in  a 
great  meafure  coincides  with  that  of  T)relincourt  fen.  for  he,  as  we  before 
faid,  obferving  that  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  ten  times  thicker  than  in  the 
arteries,  and  more  efpecially  in  the  porta  than  cava,  concludes  that  the 
fluidity  of  the  arterial  blood  in  the  fpleen  mult  neceflarily  promote,  by  its 
abundant  lymph,  the  paflage  of  the  mefariac  blood  again  to  the  heart,  fee¬ 
ing  it  has  no  afliftance  again!!  its  lent  or  by  lymphatics  deriv’d  to  the  porta 
for  that  purpofe.  And  thus,  according  to  my  apprehenfion,  do  we  folve 
this  queer e ;  why  is  an  hyfteric  fit  or  a  fever  judg’d  by  a  fudden  jaundice 
thrown  all  over  the  skin  ?  the  fpleen  forcing  the  attenuated  blood  in  the 
mefariac  veflels  thro’  the  liver,  and  hindring  its  common  office. 

There  are  many  other  collateral  ufes  of  the  fpleen  I  might  infift  on,  and 
enquire  whether  it  is  not  fubfervient  to  thofe  that  give  fuck,  where  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  is  neceflary,  as  appears  from  the  retention  of  the  menfes 
at  that  time,  and  the  brisk  appetite  of  the  mother  ?  what  relation  it  has  to 
accidents  of  refpiration,  by  means  of  the  phrenic  branches  ?  what  is  its  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  pancreas  ?  If  the  office  of  the  pancreas  be  reafonably 
fuppos’d  to  furnifh  a  fmooth  juice  that  may  temper  the  bile,  and  hinder  its 
too  violent  bite  upon  the  immediate  part  of  the  inteflin  it  falls  into,  which 
would  become  painful;  then  the  pancreas  rightly  receives  its  blood 
for  fo  fluid  a  fecretion  from  the  fplenic  artery  or  fpleen  it  felf.  I  oblerv’d 
in  the  body  here  diflefted,  whofe  fpleen  is  prefented  plate  vii.  fome  arte¬ 
ries  going  to  the  pancreas  juft  at  their  entrance  into  the  fpleen,  and  hence 
the  reafon  why  the  mefariac  blood  comes  not  to  that  vifeus.  I  might  ex- 
amiij  whether  the  glandulee  renales  or  feparation  of  urine  in  the  kidnies 
has  refpetft  to  the  fpleen,  feeing  there  have  been  found  communicating 
branches  between  it  and  the  emulgents.  The  ancients  ever  had  a  notion 
of  the  fpleen  evacuating  it  felf  by  the  bladder.  The  Chameleon  wants  a 
fpleen,  and  equally  all  its  urinary  organs,  neither  drinks  nor  makes  water, 
digefts  not  its  food  but  voids  it  unchang’d,  having  a  natural  lientery  fays 
Blafius  from  Tanarol.  No  wonder  then  if  afterted  ufefulin  digeftion.  Thefe 
and  other  enquiries  of  this  nature,  I  leave  to  further  examen  by  my  fuccef- 
fors  in  this  chair. 

Left  the  force  of  the  reafoning  all  this  while  deliver’d  fliould  be  thought  Objection, 
leflen’d  by  an  obje&ion  which  will  readily  occur,  fomewhat  remains  to  be 
faid  upon  it.  If  fuch  be  the  great  ufe  and  oftices  of  the  fpleen,  not  only 
ex  eventu  neceffarium ,  as  Arifiotle  fays  iii.  de  partibus  animalium ;  but  that 
it  appears  in  our  own  account  thro’  fo  long  a  feries  of  particulars,  highly 
and  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  even  to  the  very 
being  of  creatures ;  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  when  it’s  totally  extirpated, 
they  live  perfe&ly  well,  or  if  they  fuffer  fome  little  inconveniences,  yet  do 
not  fome  other  advantages  accrue,  that  render  its  lofs  lefs  fenfible,  and 
perhaps  in  the  main  no  real  detriment?  To  which  I  anfwer:  Rojfetus  ii. 
de  partu  caefareo  p.  15-4.  delivers  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  thefe  cafes  they 
cut  away  but  part  of  the  fpleen,  and  that  even  part  of  the  lungs  have  been  fe- 
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veralt  times  cut  off  and  heal’d.  And  indeed  in  dogs,  wherein  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  chiefly  eftabliih’d,  it  feems  next  to  impoifibility  that  the 
whole  fliould  be  taken  away,  from  confideration  of  the  blood-veffels 
that  ffiiift  neceffarily  periih,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  great  colleftion  of  the 
nerves  there :  Its  fituation  appears  quite  the  reverfe  with  a  man’s,  (cer¬ 
tainly  a  much  more  proper  fubjeft  in  the  cafe,)  for  the  head  is  pofited 
where  the  tail  of  a  man’s,  and  the  whole  more  inward,  and  under  the 
length  of  the  ftomach.  It’s  evident  from  the  cut  exhibited  Tab.  vi.  that  of 
feven  veffels  going  to  the  ftomach,  five  at  leaft  muft  be  cut  away,  fo 
that  in  all  reafon  we  fliould  judge  the  ftomach  muft  be  ftrangely  defrauded 
of  its  nutriment :  Neverthelefs  admitting  the  experiment  in  its  fufl  force  to 
be  matter  of  faft,  (which  I  fear  has  wanted  due  examination)  there  as  yet 
has  been  no  other  benefit  pretended  to,  than  rendering  the  creature  more 
gay,  more  fwift,  more  voracious,  more  falacious.  All  which  may  without 
difficulty  be  folv’d  by  what  we  have  already  ihown,  viz.  that  the  quantity 
of  blood  is  thereby  increas’d  in  the  whole  mafs,  by  the  furplufage  of  that 
which  fliould  ordinarily  refide  in  the  cavity  of  the  fpleen,  or  the  ballance 
of  the  ^equilibrium.  But  this  pretended  benefit  is  wholly  deny’d  by  feve- 
ral  antient  and  modern  phyficians,  whofe  authority  in  this  point  fliould 
weigh  more  than  that  of  Tliny ,  or  fome  empirics  and  turkiih  horfe-jockies. 
And  is  not  want  of  digeftion,  fcurvy,  and  other  difeafes  and  inconvenien¬ 
ces  mention’d,  more  than  a  fufficient  counter-charge  againft  thefe  preca¬ 
rious  perquifites?  which  in  the  whole  can  never  avail  to  overthrow  fo  ma¬ 
ny  manifeft  occafions  where  its  prefence  and  aftion  as  eftablifli’d,  is  highly 
neceflary  and  commodious  at  leaft :  much  lefs  to  prove  nature  a  bungler, 
and  guilty  of  fupererogation,  who  has  difplay’d  all  poflible  marks  of  pro- 
foundeft  wifdom  and  defign,  and  yet  magnificent  parfimony  in  all  her  other 
formations.  May  we  not  more  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  where  the  animal 
is  depriv’d  of  this  vifcus ,  after  her  wonted  manner,  flie  contrives  a  thou- 
fand  ways  to  remedy  the  detriment  as  well  as  poflible,  and  tenacious  of 
life  forms  new  veffels,  or  enlarges  others,  finds  new  modes  of  aftion  for 
her  relief,  and  delegates  the  task  of  the  loft  part  upon  others?  as  Bartho¬ 
lin  fuppofes,  cent.  iv.  hift.  5-1.  that  when  the  fpleen  is  refcinded,  the  pan¬ 
creas,  liver,  or  fomewhat  elfe  becomes  its  deputy.  Thus  we  fee  upon  cut¬ 
ting  a  great  artery,  flie  expands  other  collateral  ones  to  fupply  the  circula¬ 
tion,  as  Mr.  Cooper  tells  us  in  the  phil.  tranf.  A  molt  eminent  inftance  of 
this  nature  in  Brunners  exp.  nov.  c. pancr.  exp.  vii.  and  in  another  dog  p. 
1 18.  and  in  general  he  fuppofes  his  ufes  of  the  pancreas  transfer’d  upon  o- 
ther  parts  which  muft  aft  for  it  when  cut  out.  And  in  the  experiment  of 
Malpighi  §.  xi.  3.  and  in  that  before-quoted  paffage  from  Laurent ius, 
where  it  was  deficient  originally  §.  iii.  z.  it  feems  manifeft,  the  veffels  were 
oblig’d  to  become  fuccedaneous  to  the  fpleen,  and  being  more  fwell’d  out, 
particularly  the  artery  and  its  coats  thickned,  it  might  well  undertake  in 
fuch  emergency  the  whole  bufinefs  thereof  upon  its  felf,  and  very  ade¬ 
quately,  fince  there  is  fo  great  conformity  between  them,  and  their  power 
of  contraftion  and  relaxation  equal ;  fince  as  we  demonftrated,  the  fpleen 
feems  only  a  multiply’d  or  protrafted  artery  with  mufcular  fibres  over  and 
above,  bellow’d  on  it  for  greater  ftrength  in  imitation  of  the  heart.  Here 
likewife  were  all  the  leffer  ramifications  of  the  blood-veffels  of  the  ftomach 
more  enlarg’d,  the  better  to  enable  it  by  heat  and  blood  to  perform  its  di¬ 
geftion,  and  become  its  own  promptuary  or  a  fpleen  to  it  felf.  That  re¬ 
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dundant  blood  thrown  thither  for  that  moll  evident  purpofe,  forceably  di- 
ftending  their  coats  whieh  fhould  retire  into  the  neighboring  ciftern.  So 
the  huge  encreafe  of  the  liver  fhows,  it’s  oblig’d  to  extend  its  own  pro¬ 
vince,  to  contain  fomeway  or  other  that  llore  of  blood  in  its  felf,  which 
aforetime  was  treafur’d  up  in  its  magazine  the  fpleen.  Thus  the  appearance 
of  the  dog  differed  by  Dr.  Mead ,  the  vomiting  and  all  other  fymptoms 
enumerated  on  fuch  experiments,  confirm  not  weaken  the  produced 
doftrine.  The  reafon  of  four  belchings  and  flatus’s  in  thefe  mutilated  a- 
nimals,  feem  perfectly  like  that  of  hypochondriacs,  owing  to  irregular  and 
too  hafty  fermentations  in  deprav’d  digeftion,  like  water  boiling  over  with 
too  much  fire,  becaufe  the  tone  of  the  fpleen  is  fpoil’d.  Whereby  it  either 
pours  the  blood  and  digeltive  juices  into  the  ftomach  too  much,  too  fud- 
denly  and  in  convulfions  as  it  were,  much  as  is  the  cafe  where  the  veflels 
only  officiate  when  it’s  cut  out ;  or  elfe  not  enough,  fo  that  it  anfwers 
well  a  furnace  without  a  regulator.  And  in  our  fublequent  account  of  the 
difeafed  fpleen  (much  the  fame  thing  as  where  it  is  abfent)  many  occafions 
of  remark  will  occur  both  theoric  and  practical,  that  ferve  to  fet  afide  this 
objection.  Since  then,  if  what  nature  does  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  life, 
and  what  Ihe  is  forc’d  to  do  when  put  out  of  her  biafs  and  reduc’d  to  ex¬ 
tremities,  concur  to  ellablilh  our  affertions,  we  think  our  felves  fecure. 

We  have  accounted  already  for  rnofl  of  the  phenomena  upon  thofe  ex¬ 
periments.  What  remain  are  not  difficult,  and  equally  conclufive  of  our 
purpofe.  That  fuch  creatures  make  water  more  frequently,  depends  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  their  having  more  blood  in  proportion  than  other  wife, 
as  before  reffrain’d,  where  the  circulation  muff  be  encreas’d,  which  pro¬ 
motes  the  urine  as  all  other  fluid  fecretions.  Thus  Brunner  obferv’d  when 
the  pancreas  was  taken  away  that  appetite  was  increas’d,  for  no  other  rea¬ 
fon  that  I  can  imagin:  hence  the  water  of  hyfterics  is  much,  white,  uncon- 
cofted  and  thin ;  fo  Brunners  dog  that  loft  his  fpleen,  made  water  fre¬ 
quently,  and  drank  much.  Juft  as  we  obferv’d  in  the  acuating  juices  of  the 
ftomach,  rendring  them  more  voracious,  tho’  after  they  had  fluffed  their 
ftomachs,  digeftion  flacken’3  for  want  of  the  fplenic  auxiliaries.  ’Tis  a  com¬ 
mon  obfervation  among  drunkards,  that  during  the  fit  of  a  debauch,  he  is 
firft  fudled  that  goes*  ofteneft  to  the  urinal  5  that  being  an  indication  of  a 
more  accelerated  motion  of  the  blood,  which  by  palling  fo  much  quicker 
thro’  every  part  muft  needs  encreafe  the  heat,  fooner  affedt  the  head,  and 
caufe  drunkennefs  with  its  concomitant  fymptoms.  Their  being  more  fa- 
lacious  arifes  from  the  fame  caufe,  and  which  we  find  one  of  their  drunken 
fymptoms,  the  quicker  circulation  fpiritualifing  the  blood,  and  provoking  all 
the  ftimulating  fluids  of  venereal  appetite.  For  tho’  immediately  more  vil'cid 
fecretions  are  perform’d  where  the  current  is  flack,  yet  it’s  not  doubted 
but  all  fecretions  in  general  are  more  expeditioufly  promoted,  by  frequent 
circulation  and  brisk  pulfe,  which  confequently  muft  pour  the  blood  more 
impetuoufly  into  the  feminal  .veflels,  as  well  as  others.  Laftly,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  give  a  guefs  at  the  importance  of  fuch  a  quantity  of  blood  as  the 
fpleen  will  contain,  and  of  what  confequence  it  is  to  the  animal  oeconomy 
under  the  conduct  of  an  organ  endow’d  with  the  above  fpecify’d  powers  : 
we  need  only  confider  the  ordinary  complement  of  the  menftrual  ple¬ 
thora^  which  is  the  refult  of  many  days  retention,  and  which  amounts  to 
about  \ xx.  Whereas  we  may  well  judge  that  a  moderate  and  healthful 
fpleen  will  contain  at  lead  IBj,  and  which  is  *conftantly  under  its  power 
and  direction.  Sect, 
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Diseases.  Sect.  XVII.  The  refidue  of  our  time,  as  order  requires,  mult  be  allot¬ 
ted  to  confideration  of  the  difeafes  of  the  fpleen,  and  what  are  properly  fo 
called,  the  VAPORS,  whither  that  which  goes  under  the  title  of  hypochon- 
driacifm,  peculiarly  afcrib’d  to  men,  or  the  more  frequent  torment  of  the 
fair  fex,  hyfteric  diforders.  It’s  obvious  the  execution  of  this  multifarious 
task  would  require  a  volume,  and  valtly  exceed  the  boundaries  of  this 
le&ure  (which  we  have  tranfgrefs’d  already)  lhould  we  purfue  it  thro’  its 
utmoft  labyrinths.  But  prefuming  upon  the  great  candor,  as  well  as  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  moil  learned  auditory  in  the  world,  I  fhall  at  prefent  obferve, 
that  in  cafe  the  doftrine  we  have  advanc’d  be  founded  upon  truth,  the 
whole  hyfteric  theory  muft  be  fetch’d  from  a  fomewhat  different  fourfe 
than  has  hitherto  generally  obtain’d.  Therefore  I  may  perhaps  more  eafily 
befpeak  your  curiofity  whilft  as  concifely  as  poftible  I  only  pretend  to 
trace  out  a  general  fcheme  of  what  may  be  faid  upon  this  difeafe,  which 
both  antients  and  moderns  have  attributed  to  the  part,  but,  as  far  as  I  guefs, 
not  perfectly  apprehended  the  reafon.  Whence  probably  the  diftemperhas 
been  found  fo  difficult  and  ftubborn,  and  as  well  as  fome  others  ftil’d  op¬ 
probrium^  and  flagellum  me  dicorum.  Laurent  ins ,  Beflardus ,  &c. 

We  faid  before,  life,  at  leaft  health,  when  the  original  flamina  are  found, 
depends  upon  a  libration  or  equipondium  of  the  folids  and  fluids  mutually 
oppofing  each  other,  much  as  motion  and  attraction  conferve  the  volubi¬ 
lity  of  the  celeftial  orbs  by  a  contrary  nifus .  And  this  is  what  properly  is 
meant  by  the  conftitution  of  a  perfon,  which  varies  one  from  another,  or 
in  different  ftages  of  life  in  the  fame,  as  thefe  fundamental  caufes  coope¬ 
rate,  or  prevail  one  above  the  other.  And  the  fpleen  is  by  us  fuppos’d  the 
great  regulator  or  watergage  to  the  heart,  and  confers  at  or  of  this  equili¬ 
brium^  like  a  court  of  admiralty  within  us ;  as  the  moon  to  our  globe  is  fo- 
vereign  of  the  feas,  giving  a  motion  falutary,  regular  and  conftant  to  the 
fluid  element.  I  hope  I  may  be  excus’d  for  ufing  fuch  fort  of  comparifons, 
ftnce  nothing  perfe&s  our  ideas  fo  well  as  analogy  from  things  evident  to 
thofe  we  endeavor  to  make  fo,  where  the  refemblance  is  tolerably  juft.  How 
eminent  then  is  the  ftation  of  the  fpleen?  fof  it  is  as  neceffary  that  the 
heart  lhould  move,  as  we  may  fay,  by  rythm  and  concord,  as  that  it  move 
at  all.  There  muft  be  a  nice  adjufted  plenitude  in  the  veffels,  or  the  ani¬ 
mal  pump  will  languifh,  be  difturb’d,  hurry ’d  or  fuffocated,  as  we  have 
already  and  fufficiently  inculcated.  And  if  there  be  a  deviation  from  this 
meafure  on  one  fide  or  other  for  fome  continuance  of  time,  thro’  failure 
of  this  ballance  of  the  fpleen,  (tho’  we  fuppofe  all  the  other  vifcera  and 
folids  in  good  condition)  great  diforders  muft  enfue  thro’out  the  whole 
oeconomy.  .  All  fecretions  muft  be  vitiated  of  courfe,  the  whole  mafs  be¬ 
ing  of  an  undue  compofure.  Digeftion  is  deprav’d,  evacuations  irregular; 
nature  put  upon  a  million  of  unguided  fallies,  convullions,  tumults,  and 
the  human  machine  become  a  feat  of  rebellion  and  mifrule,  and  muft  fuf- 
fer  in  a  moft  unaccountable  manner,  fuch  we  call  the  vapors.  *  A  diftem- 
per  of  fo  diflimilar  a  complexion,  that  it  is  never  alike  in  any  two  perfons  or 
fcarce  in  two  fits  of  the  fame  perfon.  Sydenham  calls  it  farrago  qua  dam 
phenomenon  incompoflta  atque  inordinata.  Other  diieafes  by  many  learn¬ 
ed  writers  are  well  folv’d  by  particularities  of  the  afore-mention’d  devia¬ 
tions  :  but  this  is  a  complication  of  them  all,  and  may  appofitely  deferve 
the  definition  of  a  morbus  morborum.  Then,  if  we  confider  the  confe- 
quences  of  it,  when  run  to  fome  length,  and  the  whole  frame  drawn  into 
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confent  and  defection,  we  need  not  wonder  that  without  regard  to  the  ne- 
ceffary  varieties  of  age,  fex,  climate,  conflitution,  diet  and  other  nonnatu¬ 
rals,  different  paffions,  and  a  thoufand  variable  incidents,  the  concomitant 
fymptoms  muff  be  as  proteiform  as  can  poffibly  be  imagin’d.  That  where  a 
part  is  concern’d  that  has  fo  diflant  and  various  a  communication  with  o- 
thers,  where  the  accumulated  depravation  of  fo  many  noble  ufes  as  we  a- 
bove  aflign’d,  falls  on  us  with  full  weight,  an  hyfleric  hydra  fhould  be 
produc’d. 

In  a  word,  we  may  venture  to  call  the  vapors  a  relaxation  of  the  tonic  Definition 
aftion  of  the  fpleen,  whether  from  any  proper  diforder  or  defeat  in  it  felf* 
or  whether  join’d  with  an  univerfal  relaxation  of  the  vafcular  comfages  or 
folidsin  general,  whether  caufing  or  caufed.  But  rather  beginning  the  pre¬ 
lude,  which  muft  foon  be  follow’d  by  the  whole ;  whence  it  is  but  a  fort 
of  half  life,  and  accompany’d  with  the  utmoft  defpondence  and  defpair 
of  relief.  When  we  fix  the  rife  and  lay  the  fcene  thereof  in  the  fpirits, 
or  to  fpeak  in  more  intelligible  terms,  the  nervous  fyflem,  we  miflake  the 
confequence  and  effect  for  the  primary  caufe.  But  from  hence  the  name 
of  vapors  feems  to  arife,  pointing  to  thofe  nimble  agents  in  all  animal, 
actions,  to  which  we  fancy  the  quick  tranfitions  and  volatile  nature  of  the 
fymptoms  here  are  mofl  like.  As  Baglivi  makes  the  meninges ,  as  it  were, 
the  heart  of  the  brain ;  and  I  think  all  his  doclrin  de  jibra  motrice  very  much 
confirm’d  by  our  modern  practice  of  fnufF-taking  ;  fo  we  make  the  fpleen 
the  heart  of  the  abdomen.  That  each  of  the  three  cavities  may  have  its  great 
auxiliary  and  fuperintendant,  which  in  their  due  fubordination  and  harmo¬ 
nic  co-operation,  conflitute  the  animal  oeconomy.  The  true  heart  indeed 
throws  the  blood  to  both  the  other,  the  meninges  regulate  the  fecretion  of 
the  animal  fpirits  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  motion  to  all :  But  the  fpleen 
prefides  o’er  the  fountain  head,  the  organs  of  concoction  and  its  depen¬ 
dent  inflruments  of  diflribution  of  the  chyle,  which  is  to  make  the  blood, 
the  ocean  whence  all  dreams  are  deriv’d,  and  all  vitality;  not  only  fo,  but 
regulates  it,  that  it  may  be  really  ufeful  to  the  other  two,  and  to  the  whole. 

So  that  for  the  true  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  we  muft  fearch  for  the  foundation, 
which  if  weak  and  defective,  no  wonder  that  the  highell  pinacles  nod,  and 
whofe  fall  will  only  help  to  make  the  ruin  greater.  Such  I  take  to  be  the 
cafe  of  the  fpleen  in  this  complex  malady,  by  the  ancients  call’d  melancholy 
or  black  bile,  which  they  fuppos’d  heaped  up  in  the  part,  and  wanted  eva¬ 
cuation  or  volatilifation,  fo  as  to  become  good  blood  again,  and  fit  for  nu¬ 
trition  and  other  functions  of  the  body.  This  notion  they  deriv’d  from  in- 
fpection,  finding  generally  the  fpleen  in  this  cafe  much  fwell’d  and  fluffed 
with  thick  unactive  blood.  The  yellow  or  true  bile  they  thought  of  a  dry 
and  hot  temper,  this  black  bile  or  melancholic  juice  was  cold  or  moifl; 
meaning  that  in  this  circumftance  the  blood  was  of  an  undue  craflitude, 
poverty  and  humidity,  and  wanted  much  of  the  fire  which  ripens  all  things. 

They  obferv’d  too,  that  melancholics  often  vomited  black  matter  like  foot 
and  made  black  urine  with  black  fediment,  all  pronounc’d  figns  of  the 
fpleen  affected,  Gal.  Avicen.  1.  1.  fen.  2.  doB.  3.  c.  z.  Acinar,  i.  de  ur in, 
judic.  20.  Averrho.  colliget.  iv.  22.  Bifo  §.  1.  That  they  had  a  tremor, 
when  they  awak’d,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  left  fide;  fo  that  they  faw  the  truth 
plainly,  tho’  by  their  term  of  refrigeration  is  meant  relaxation,  in  our  later 
way  of  fpeaking,  an  inactivity  of  the  circulation,  and  lentor  of  the  blood. 
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Galen  defines  the  hyfleric  paffion  an  intemperies  frigida ,  which  neither 
arifes  foon,  nor  ceafes  foon,  which  is  no  more  than  a  lax  and  moift  con- 
ftitution,  degenerated  into  an  habitual  indolence  and  remiflhefs  of  addon, 
between  the  folids  and  fluids,  in  which  the  fpleen  has  fo  mighty  an  inte- 
reft.  Gal.  ii.  and  y.  de  art.  cur.  ad  Glauc.  calls  it  the  diftention  of  the 
fpleen  by  flatus’s .  Hipp.  fays,  pituita  is  always  join’d  with  melancholy, 
and  that  the  blood  of  fuch  is  full  of  ichor  and  crudities.  So  that  fplenetics 
have  n6  great  third  tho’  they  make  much  water,  they  likewife  fweat  much, 
and  fpit  for  weeks  together  as  if  falivated.  Any  ulcerated  part  will  run 
much.  Old  authors  complain  in  thefe  cafes  of  the  patients  having  drank  much 
water,  Now  this  moifture  abounding,  drowns  the  volatile  falts  in  the  blood, 
whence  the  fpirits  and  principles  of  action  in  the  body ;  and  leaves  it  thick, 
black,  fluggifh,  earthy  and  unqualify’d  for  its  office.  The  vafcular  fyflem, 
which  it  permeates  and  nourifhes,  is  become  confequently  languid  and  un- 
aftive,  and  both  go  to  wreck  from  the  reciprocal  dependance  on  each  o- 
ther.  No  marvail  the  fymptoms  of  this  malady  are  fo  infinitely  various, 
that  they  fuffer  in  every  limb  and  member  and  vifcus,  even  in  the  whole  body 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  appears  like  witchcraft,  when  it  arifes  from  a 
temper  and  conffitution  quite  oppofite.  Mod  frequently  indeed  from  that 
which  is  humid  and  remifs,  yet  fometimes  from  the  dry,  the  hot  and  fiery, 
which  by  an  extravagant  evaporation  and  wafting  of  the  fluid  and  fpirituous 
parts  of  the  fanguinary  mats,  leaves  the  blood  in  juft;  the  fore-mention’d 
condition,  or  creates  this  atra  bills ,  or  ftagnant  ftate  thereof,  where  it  was 
not  before ;  and  this  feems  more  peculiarly  that  melancholy  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  madnefs.  So  that  to  point  out  in  few  words  thecaufes  of  the  vapors, 
’tis  want  of  a&ion  or  too  much  paffion,  the  mind  and  body  join  hands  in 
their  own  overthrow ;  any  thing  that  depauperates  the  blood,  wades  the 
fpirits,  that  for  fome  time  together  defeats  the  true  proportion  and  harmo¬ 
ny  between  the  folids  and  fluids,  which  is  maintain’d  by  the  fpleen.  Such 
are  a  lazy  indolent  life,  lying  too  long  in  bed,  a  flagnating,  marfhy,  faline 
air,  tedious  fevers  or  other  difeafes,  haemorrhages,  drinking  too 
much  water  efpecially  in  winter,  middle  age  and  peircing  wit,  for  a 
flow  and  temperate  genius  feldom  runs  into  this  excels.  Too  much 
fludy,  efpecially  upon  one  topic,  variety  being  as  much  a  relaxation, 
as  total  abffinence  from  books.  Nocturnal  lucubrations,  exceffive  grief, 
care,  folitude,  watchings,  folicitude,  too  much  indulgence  of  one  paffion, 
efpecially  that  predominant  one  of  love.  We  may  add  too  much  labor  and  fa¬ 
tigue  in  a  hot,  dry  air  or  feafon,  fait  food,  an  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
which  in  reality  drink  up  the  vital  flame.  And  fometime  ’tis  hereditary,  as 
Hipp.  fays.  Nor  does  any  thing  hinder  but  that  there  may  be  an  original 
and  natural  debility  in  the  part  as  well  as  acquir’d,  particularly  where  the 
folids  in  general  appear  to  be  foft  and  lax.  Therefore  this  being  a  diftem- 
per  that  fcholars  and  ingenious  people  are  more  addicted  to  than  others, 
the  conftderation  of  it  mull  needs  be  very  inviting,  but  above  all  in  com¬ 
panion  to  the  tender  fex,  without  whom  the  world  it  felf  would  incur  the 
difeafe,  they  being  one  main  fpring  of  all  action  in  the  wondrous  machine. 

Ariflotle probl.  §.30.  enquires  why  this  melancholy  iliould  prove  fo  ob¬ 
noxious  to  men  that  have  been  molt  famous  for  war,  for  wit,  philofophy, 
legiflature,  poetry,  arts,  &c.  fuch  as  Hercules ,  Ajax,  Bellerophon ,  Empe¬ 
docles ,  Socrates ,  "Plato,  Heraclitus,  Timon  and  the  like,  who  all  dv’d  of 
this  diftemper ;  v.  "Dre  line  our  t .  de  lienofls  p.  44.  Hercules  burnt  him  felt' 
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•  «  

on  his  own  funeral  pile,  Ajax  flew  himfelf  with  Hector's  fword,  Bellero- 
phon  wander’d  in  the  Aleian  fields, 

Is  mifer  Elects  folus  errabat  in  agris , 

Ipfe  funm  cor  edens ,  "hominum  vefiigia  vitans.  Horn.  II.  iii.  v.  zoz. 

Lucian  in  his  comment  on  aftrology  fuppofes  Bellerophon  a  great  fludent 
in  that  fcience,  which  made  him  vapor’d  and  melancholy,  and  a  lover  of 
folitude.  Thence  the  fable  of  his  being  thrown  off  Fegajus  into  thefe  fa¬ 
mous  fields,  where  I  fuppofe  he  walk’d  to  contemplate  the  heavenly  mo¬ 
tions.  This  is  Tally's  opinion  Tufc .  qu.  iii.  n.  z 6.  Euflach.  t.  i.  p.  494.  13. 

Sic  nim  ’ue  bilis  morbum  ajfignavit  Homerus 
Bellerophonteis  follicitudinibus. 

Nam  juveni  ojfenfo  fevi  pofl  tela  do  lor  is 

Dicitur  humanum  difplicuijfe  genus.  Rutil. 

No  more  is  meant  by  the  eating  of  the  heart  or  liver  of  Tityus ,  Trome- 
theus.  So  Empedocles  threw  his  life  away  in  a  fit,  and  little  did  Arijlotle 
think  it  would  be  his  own  cafe.  And  thus  was  the  fate  of  many  other  of 
the  famous  ancients,  as  Sappho,  which  gave  rife  to  the  feveral  fables  and  in¬ 
vention  of  the  greek  poets.  What  can  we  think  otherways  of  Orpheus  ?  thus 
Virgil  defcribes  his  fymptoms  for  lofs  of  his  wife,  Georg.  iv. 

Septem  ilium  tot  os  perhibent  ex  or  dine  menfes 
Rupe  fub  aeria  deferti  ad  Strymonis  undam 
Flevijfe,  gelidis  hsec  evoluijfe  fub  antris. 

Solus  hyperboreas  glacies  Tanaimque  nivalem, 

Arvaque  RiphFis  nunquam  viduata  pruinis 
Lufrabat ,  raptam  Eurydicen  atque  irrita  Ditis 

Dona  querens. - 

Ovid  thus, 

— - Septem  tamen  ille  diebus 

Squallidus  in  rip  a  Cereris  fine  munere  fedit , 

Cura  dolor que  animi  lacrymaque  alimenta  fuere.  Met.  x. 

I  imagine  the  fame  of  the  Sybils  and  Prophetelfes,  of  the  dancing  Corybaiu 
tes ,  the  revelling  Bacchinalians,  &c.  and  Priefls  in  general,  who  from  their 
fecret  and  filent  way  of  life  fell  into  this  calamity,  as  our  modern  Carthu- 
flans,  Hermits,  Monks,  Dervis,  &c.  So  that  when  they  came  to  exercife 
their  offices,  they  were  forc’d  to  make  themfelves  drunk  and  mad,  and  all 
their  extravagant  adions  and  fpeeches  were  taken  for  facred  fury  and  in- 
lpiration.  Then  was  the  time  they  gave  oracles,  then  they  fancy’d  them¬ 
felves,  or  were  vulgarly  thought  to  be,  poffefl:  with  a  fupernatural  fpirit  of 
wifdom  and  forefight.  And  not  long  fince  have  we  feen  fomewhat  very 
like  this  in  England. 

The  fpring  and  elafficity  of  the  fpleen  thus  debilitated,  and  render’d  The  Spleen 
torpid,  lifllefs,  we  muff  exped  it  fliould  be  loaded  and  crouded  full  Gf fweir'd' 
blood,  and  fwell’d  to  a  preternatural  bulk,  confequently  obftruded  and 
idle  in  all  its  great  offices,  and  more  and  more  unable  to  refill  the  common 
impulfe  of  the  arteries ;  fo  that  it  becomes  heavy  according  to  the  mind  of 
the  ancients,  in  reality  as  well  as  feeling,  v.  Friend's  Emmenolog.  p.  80. 
and  a  faturnine  bowel  as  Helmont  calls  it,  which  fignifies  no  more 
than  difeafed ;  for  found  parts  have  or  create  no  fenfe  of  weight.  In  fome 
from  their  infancy  the  fpleen  is  exceffive  in  bulk,  or  impotent.  Hipp.  ob- 
ferves  that  people  born  or  living  in  moifl  fenny  countries  have  larger 
fpleens  than  ufual,  where  they  make  ufe  of  flagnant  water.  Splenetics  are 
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generally  of  a  full,  large,  lax,  fanguine  habit,  laxiore  crudoque  fays  Syden¬ 
ham. ,  fair  of  complexion  and  inclineable  to  fat,  and  naturally  fubje&to  gouts, 
rheumatifm.  And  people  that  have  large  veins  tho’  lean,  have  larger  fpleens. 
Hipp.  ii.  prorhet.  t.  42.  gives  us  a  way  to  know  thofe  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  that  the  skin  appears  very  full  and  prominent  under  the  eyes.  I 
fuppofe  he  means  the  lower  part  of  the  orbicularis  mufcle  lying  on  the 
cheek-bone.  Let  me  add  another  diagnoflic  from  my  own  obfervation, 
fuch  as  have  large  legs,  rather  thicker  and  more  mufcular  than  lhould  be 
the  proportion  to  their  body,  and  commonly  have  narrow  fhoulders,  pale 
and  thin  vifage.  They  that  are  fubjeft  to  bleed  much  at  nofe  have  large 
fpleens,  and  thofe  that  indulge  drinking  too  much  when  young,  which  lays 
a  foundation  for  this  difeafe.  Lindanus  fays,  the  common  people  of  FriJia 
who  drink  much  buttermilk  have  large  fpleens.  All  great  authors  confirm 
its  growing  large  in  an  unhealthy  date  and  evil  digeftion.  Hipp.  de  loc .  in 
hom.  Flato  in  Timeo.  Gal.  ii.  de  nat.  fac.  9.  Vefalius  faw  it  fo  in  an  ele- 
phantiafis.  Ballonius  obferv’d  it  putrid  in  melancholics.  Car.  Tifo  oft 
found  it  turgid,  and  of  a  pitchy  color  in  quartans.  Fernelius ,  who  dy’d  of  a 
melancholic  quartan,  had  his  fpleen  inflam’d,  fwol’n  full  of  clotted  blood 
like  black  pitch,  fays  Tlautius  in  his  life.  Vefalius  faw  one  fo  large  that 
it  cover’d  the  flomach,  and  grew  to  the  liver,  in  fubftance  like  that  of  found 
people,  v.  9.  one  nearly  as  big  in  the  next  page.  JEtius  x.  7.  16.  fays, 
it  fometime  grows  fo  large  that  it  will  reach  down  to  the  pelvis  in  length,  * 
and  approach  to  the  liver  in  bredth ;  obferv’d  too  by  Aretaus  i.  chron . 
14.  and  in  Flaut.  Curculio  att.  2.  In  a  woman  from  whom  I  made  a  ver¬ 
tical  fe<fi:ion  in  the  houfeof  the  royal  fociety  feb.  1720,  the  fpleen  was  very 
large,  reaching  to  the  pelvis ,  it  was  nine  inches  long,  and  weighed  Ibiij  fs. 
Hipp.  fays,  ulcers  in  the  legs  of  fuch  are  difficultly  heal’d.  This  woman 
dy’d  with  an  ulcer  in  her  knee.  In  an  infirm  man  differed  in  this  theater, 
Plate  VII.  the  fpleen  was  ten  inches  and  a  half  long,  fix  broad.  Mr.  Becket  from  his 
cafes  obferv’d  in  St.  Thomas's  hofpital,  told  me  of  a  young  man  that  con- 
traded  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and  had  an  ulcer  in  his  leg,  which  ftuzled  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  the  furgeons  to  heal.  After  it  had  for  a  long  while  been 
kept  to  the  compafs  of  a  lixpence,  on  a  fudden  irritated  by  their  incarners, 
it  broke  out  into  frefli  ulcers  all  around,  and  enlarg’d  it  felf  to  a  hand’s 
bredth;  then  a  loofenefs  feiz’d  the  man,  he  became  of  an  ill  countenance, 
loft  his  appetite  and  dy’d :  nothing  remarkable  when  open’d  but  the  ex- 
ceffive  bulk  of  the  fpleen,  weighing  five  pounds  four  ounces.  He  has  a- 
nother  dying  of  an  afcites ,  who  had  a  fordid  ulcer  in  each  leg,  hardly  to 
be  kept  from  mortifying,  with  abundance  of  cuticular  eruptions  difcharg- 
ing  much  ferocity.  The  man’s  countenance  like  the  former,  his  liver  and 
fpleen  very  large  and  fchirrous :  which  inflances  confirm  the  great  fagacity 
and  careful  obfervation  of  Hipp.  Horflius  mentions  two  or  three  vaft 
fpleens,  and  of  unufual  fhapes,  one  weighed  above  two  pounds,  and  had 
three  veffels  inferted  into  it  from  the  mefentery,  one  in  the  middle,  and 
one  at  each  end.  Mr.  Chefelden  in  a  boy  found  a  difeafed  one  of 
three  pound :  in  a  man,  five  pound  two  ounces.  Hildan.  cent.  ii.  obf  47. 
and  epifl.  77.  the  fpleen  and  liver  of  an  exceffive  bulk  in  a  woman,  fo  that 
flie  thought  herfelf  with  child ;  great  hardnefs  and  fwelling  on  the  left  fide, 
the  fpleen  grew  to  one  fide  of  the  liver,  which  fliows  there  had  been  an  in¬ 
flammation  withal,  the  vas  breve  fmall  and  obftrudded.  Chefneau  gives  an 
account  of  a  woman  at  Tholoufe  having  a  great  tumor  in  her  left  hypo- 
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chondre  reaching  down  very  low,  fo  that  they  took  it  for  a  rifing  of  the 
womb :  upon  opening  her  body  they  found  the  fpleen  lwell’d  to  that  de¬ 
gree.  Bartholin,  cent.  i.  hiji.  80.  faw  one  two  fpans  long,  four  pound 
weight,  the  vas  breve  very  large  and  divided  into  four  branches.  Flam- 
merding  faw  a  fpleen  of  forty  three  pound ;  de  turn.  lien.  Colmn.  1.  xv. 
mat.  has  found  them  of  twenty  pound,  cartilaginous  externally :  One  of  fix 
pound  in  Bonet.  anat. pratt.  p.  978.  'Diemerbroek  found  one  as  large  as  a  man’s 
head,  anat.  i.  17.  and  cites  from  JV epfer  one  in  a  woman  weighing  fix  pound. 

Cabrolius  one  of  five  pound,  obf.  6.  S ken  kins  one  of  twenty  three  pound,  iii. 
obf  9.  There  have  been  vaftly  larger,  as  that  which  cover’d  the  whole 
contents  of  the  abdomen  in  a  woman,  yet  lhe  had  children  and  lived  very 
well.  Others  of  like  enormity  in  Aretaus  i.  chron.  14.  Adtius  tetrab.  3. 
ferm.  z.  c.  7.  Tr alii  an.  viii.  iz.  and  many  more  authors.  ‘Drelincourt.  p. 

101.  de  lienofs.  The  fpleen  encreas’d  to  a  monflrous  degree  in  a  melan¬ 
cholic  unadive  young  woman,  whence  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes.  phil. 
tranf.  n°  194.  p.  743.  Fernelius  fays  he  has  feen  it  bigger  than  the  liver. 
phyjiolog.  c.  7.  Blafius  has  an  inltance  of  the  fpleen  very  hard  of  three 
pound  weight,  found  in  a  melancholic,  obf.  med.  zz.  Thefe  extravagant 
inltances  are  fufficient  to  fliow  how  much  the  welfare  of  our  body  depends 
upon  this  vifcus ,  and  how  necelfary  it  is  to  keep  the  blood  in  due  fluidity 
and  dillribution,  from  its  rightly  difpos’d  tonic  adion.  FLipp.  iv.  de  mor- 
bis  fays  the  head  and  fpleen  are  moflly  obnoxious  to  difeafes,  being  parts 
of  capacity.  And  Galen  well  compar’d  it  to  a  bank  or  treafury,  ii.  9.  de 
natural,  fac.  Blato  in  Timao.  So  Trajan  the  emperor  us’d  the  fame  flmi- 
litude ;  faying  as  the  coffers  of  the  prince  were  inrich’d,  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  were  impoveriili’d.  Aur.  Viet.  epit.  Rho digin.  iv.  18.  meaning  as  the 
fpleen  encreafes  in  bulk,  the  body  grows  lean. 

This  ftagnation  of  the  blood  will  certainly  frit  beign  its  tragedy  in  the  Symptoms. 
.lower  belly  or  hypochondres,  whence  the  name  of  the  difeafe,  and  where 
the  feat  of  the  fpleen,  where  the  blood-veffels  largeft,  molt  numerous,  ef- 
pecially  the  veins  going  to  the  porta ,  which  we  obferv’d  by  the  defign  of 
nature  are  to  flacken  its  courfe  for  the  purpofe  of  the  liver.  If  the  cir¬ 
culation  in  general  be  flow,  here  it  confequently  mult  be  much  flower,  as 
receiving  no  help  by  ordinary  mufcular  adion  and  exercife  of  the  limbs, 
and  efpecially  from  the  arterial  force  of  the  neighboring  fpleen.  Here 
can  be  fuppos’d  no  want  of  rebatement  in  the  caverns  of  the  fpleen  which 
is  become  the  difeafe.  Patients  of  this  fort  therefore  are  of  a  fallow  com¬ 
plexion,  the  lively  and  florid  color  of  the  face  vanifhes,  whence  the  jell  of 
lienofi  omnes  mortui ,  Strab.  xiv.  Stratonicus  the  harper  a  witty  fellow  found 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Caunia  lienofe  and  pale  ;  when  they  reprehended  him  for 
jelling  upon  them  and  accufing  their  city  as  unhealthful :  God  forbid,  fays  he, 
that  I  lhould  think  fo,  when  I  fee  even  dead  men  walk  in  it.  Calius  iv.  18.  So 
a  wan  or  dark  color  fucceeds,  as  in  Anaxenor ,  in  Antilocus ,  and  Alevas  in 
FLipp.  they  have  a  flow  pulfe  and  refpiration,  they  feel  a  perpetual  weight 
and  heavinefs,  efpecially  after  meals,  with  a  head-ach,  difficulty  of  breath- 
thing,  have  faint  fweats,  a  frequent  coldnefs  all  over  the  body ;  bilious  vo¬ 
mitings,  naujea ,  fower,  fetid  belchings,  Aret£.  diuturn.  i.  7.  crudities, 
flatus,  rumbling  in  the  guts,  whence  the  difeafe  has  got  the  name  of  flatu¬ 
lency  in  Gal.  Hipp.  &c.  dejedions  of  flimy,  acrimonious,  bilious  matter ; 
gripes,  conftipated  belly,  lofs  of  appetite,  all  depravations  of  our  afore- 
afligned  ufes  of  the  fpleen,  with  utmofl:  dejedion  of  fpirit.  They  make 
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much  water,  blit  without  relief,  as  if  feiz’d  with  a  diabetes ;  Arette.  diu- 
turn.  ii.  c.  z.  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  being  more  leffen’d,  by  a  clear  and 
unconcofted  effufion.  Stoppages  of  the  menftrua ,  inflations,  pains  of  the 
hypochondria ,  loyns,  back,  fwellings  of  the  leggs.  Syncope ,  dulnels  of  the 
eyes,  unquiet  fleep,  clavus  hyftericus  from  obdruction  of  fome  veffels  in 
the  meninges ,  and  too  frequently  that  horrid  peft  of  mankind  the  polypus  in 
the  heart.  Fantadic,  whimfical  notions,  peevilhnefs,  paflion  and  the  like. 
Spontaneous  laffitude,  and  many  fcorbutic  fymptoms,  as  fpots,  livid  fuf- 
fufions,  which  in  time  itch  and  grow  ulcerous ;  but  generally  above  all,  a 
fharp  and.  wandring  pain  in  the  left  hypochondre  the  fountain  of  all  the  red, 
and  which  even  the  horfe-do&ors  remark  in  their  cattle ;  Apftyrtus  veter. 
40.  the  tumor  of  the  left  hypochondrium  will  increafe  after  dinner,  upon 
motion  or  anger  that  inflames  the  blood,  or  by  a  contrary  reafon  upon 
fadnefs,  the  blood  falling  into  it  as  a  fink,  as  Lalius  a  fonte  calls  it.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  have  a  fymptomatic  greedinefs  and  unreafonable  appetite,  as 
was  obferv’d  in  dogs  without  fpleen,  and  third  too,  and  all  the  fymptoms 
of  epileptic  fits.  I  has  quartanarum  lienis  imbecillitatem  fuccedit ,  fays  Bal¬ 
lon  ius  i.  de  morb .  mul.  f.  70.  They  fpit  much,  which  Galen  ex  ‘Diocle .  3. 
de  loc.  affefil.  mentions  mod  common  among  hyochondriacs.  And  in  a 
word,  what  remarkably  proves  our  do&rine  jud,  Booerhave  affirms,  have 
all  the  fymptoms  that  attend  creatures  from  whom  the  fpleen. is  cut  out. 
In  ft  it  ut  ion.  p.  77.  It’s  obferv’d  the  fymptomical  vomiting  lading,  the 
fwelling  of  the  fpleen  abates,  and  vice  verfta.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  that 
convuldon  draws  the  fpleen  by  confent  to  exert  it  felf,  and  difcharge  its 
blood ;  when  the  vomiting  ceafes  the  left  hypochondre  fwells,  and  yel¬ 
low  fududons  of  the  skin  fucceed,  the  liver  differing  in  its  office  at  the 
fame  time  for  want  of  the  power  of  the  fpleen.  Well  may  Hippocrates 
call  thofe  fplenetic  whofe  fpleen  is  hard,  and  fpeak  fo  much  of  the  ridng 
of  the  fpleen,  vi.  de  morb.  popul.  §.  z.  &  alibi,  and  hence  the  whole  pa¬ 
thology  of  the  hyderic  colic.  The  vad  quantity  of  biliofe  matter  thrown 
up  by  vomiting,  or  downards  by  diarrhea ,  and  dill  tinging  the  skin,  fhows 
this  overmuch  fizinefs  of  the  blood  dedin’d  for  that  fecretion,  generally  in 
the  whole  mafs,  particularly  in  the  abdominal  veffels.  From  which,  and 
its  dimulating  quality,  when  the  head  is  attack’d,  coma's ,  epilepfy,  apo¬ 
plexy,  or  the  numbnefs  of  a  part  enfue,  or  talkativenefs,  tremors,  fpafms, 
head-ach ;  when  the  heart,  palpitations,  fwooning,  anxiety ;  when  the  bread, 
dghing,  lliort-breath,  cough ;  when  the  diaphragm,  laughing  ;when  the  bel¬ 
ly  (and  more  frequently  being  the  feat  of  the  morbid  miner  a )  rugitus ,  car- 
dialgia ,  colic,  iliac  paffion,  f 'Sc.  when  the  reins,  nephritic  fymptoms,  and 
the  like,  and  fometime  all  together;  the  reafon  of  which  is  eadly  appre¬ 
hended  without  defcending  to  particular  folutions,  not  at  this  time  to  be 
indulg’d. 

When  nature  has  differ’d  for  fome  time  under  thefe  preffures,  and  you 
may  very  plainly  feel  the  tumify’d  fpleen  in  the  left  hypochondre,  fhe  be¬ 
gins  then  to  roufe  her  felf,  and  look  out  for  relief.  The  heart,  in  this  cafe 
the  dernier  rejfort ,  and  the  fplenic  artery  begin  a  prodigious  pulfation  in  the 
part,  in  order  to  remove  this  accumulated  excefs  of  blood,  which  fome¬ 
time  arifes  to  convuldon  and  indammation.  We  have  divers  accounts 
from  phyficians  how  the  fpleen  or  its  arteries  lhall  drike  fo  drongly  againd 
the  ribs,  that  it  may  be  feen,  and  even  heard  to  make  a  noife  as  of  drokes 
inflifted,  at  the  didance  of  thirty  foot,  v.  Bonet.  fepulchret.  p.  979.  Tuh 
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pusii  obfzS.  The  patients  can  feel  it  rowl  within  them  as  in  anguifh,  and 
the  whole  belly  fhall  be  ftretch’d  out  like  a  drum,  all  the  membranous 
parts  confenting  therewith.  Sometime  they  fancy  that  they  feel  a  bird  or  fome 
live  thing  jumping  or  fluttering  within.  V.  Arculanus  in  non.  Rhaf.  c.  100. 

Era  fats  in  Hipp.  progn.  Claudin.  conf.  4  6.  6z,  and  74.  Bontius  obf.  indie. 

8.  and  all  obferv’d  before  by  Hipp.  Some  have  fancy’d  themfelves  poflefs’d 
with  an  internal  devil ;  others  a  frog  leaping,  and  that  they  can  hear  it 
croak.  Drelincourt  p.  117.  de  lienos.  fays,  the  lienal  artery  fhall  beat  fo 
powerfully  that  the  whole  left  hypochondrium  will  be  fhaken  as  far  as  the 
navel.  As  Riolan  fays,  tegerque  percipit  inter  fe  volit  antis  aviculte 
fpeciem.  Hipp.  in  the  cafe  of  Lycia  who  was  fplenetic,  obferv’d  the 
left  bafilical  artery  to  *have  a  far  ftronger  pulfe  than  the  right.  ’Tis 
at  this  ftadium  of  the  diftemper  that  lienofe  have  a  red  face  and  fluili- 
ings  of  blood  after  dinner,  the  palms  of  the  hands  are  hot,  ftrange  ftrug- 
gles  and  variations  in  the  pulfe,  throbbings  of  the  heart,  wandring  pains 
and  prickings  all  over  the  body,  which  demoftrate  the  efforts  of  nature. 

Fevers,  menfes ,  bleeding  at  nofe,  amis,  and  other  falutary  exertions  fhow 
themfelves,  which  if  prudently  improv’d  by  the  phyffeian  co-operating,  re- 
ftore  the  patient,  as  the  wife  of  Hippoftratus  in  Hippocrates. 

As  the  exceflive  bulk  and  weaknefs  of  the  fpleen  is  chargeable  with  thefe  MiXUrE 
ruinous  confequences :  fo  fometime  it  offends  as  much  on  the  other  hand  Spleen. 
by  its  unreafonable  minutenefs,  equally  uncapable  of  executing  its  afligned 
purpofes.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  other  accidents  difqualify  it,  as  ftones 
bred  in  its  cavities,  or  its  coats  growing  coriaceous.  Many  inftances  of  both 
kinds  in  cDrelincourt ,  p.  109.  and  he  gives  us  a  good  hint  at  a  folution  of 
the  ancient  fabulous  cataflrophe  of  Niobe,  Atlas ,  &c.  who  probably  dy’d 
of  melancholy. 

In  vultu  color  eji  Jine  fanguine  lumina  moeftis , 

Slant  immota  genis  nihil  eft  in  imagine  vivum. 

Ip  fa  quoque  interius  cum  duro  lingua  palato 

Conge lat,  &  evena  deftftunt  pojfe  moveri.  Ovid  Met. 

Lully  3.  Tufc.  qua? ft.  fays,  Niobe  fingitur  lapidea  propter  sternum,  credo , 
in  luBu  filentium.  Thoner  epift.  2.  1.  vi.  mentions  one  dying  melancholic, 
that  had  an  extraordinary  fmall  fpleen  not  weighing  above  an  ounce.  Lau¬ 
rent  ms  mentions  another  fuch.  Vefalius  v.  9.  obferv’d  in  one  that  dy’d 
of  the  jaundice  the  liver  large,  hard  and  green  of  color,  the  fpleen  large 
and  foft.  He  mentions  two  who  dy’d  of  the  dropfy,  the  fpleen  white 
and  fmall.  Thefe  two  difeafes  are  moft  frequently  conjoin’d  with  or  con- 
fequent  to  the  affeftion  of  the  fpleen,  as  it  proves  deficient  in  adminiffring 
to  the  liver  in  the  manner  above  propos’d ;  and  as  the  extraordinary  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  is  voided  thro’  the  broken  lymphatics  in- 
ftead  of  the  other  by  urine,  fweat,  or  fpitting.  Morgagni  anatom,  adver- 
far.  iii.  p.  4 6.  in  a  prieft  and  a  virgin  found  it  wafted  away  after  a  long 
ficknefs.  Bontius  obf.  7.  faw  it  like  a  little  ball.  Vidus  Vidius  x.  10.  de 
cur.  membr.  of  the  bulk  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  Salmuth  cent.  i.  obf.  21.  as  big 
only  as  ones  thumb.  Thuanuss  in  Riolan  weighed  not  an  ounce.  Teyerus 
hift.  anatom,  as  big  as  a  bean.  Conringius  6.  de  fang,  lefs  than  the  bredth 
of  a  nail  of  ones  finger.  Litrius  in  a  fickly  man  wafted  away,  in  another 
he  found  it  petrify’d,  or  rather  offify’d.  hift.  del ’  acad.  R.  de  fcience.  Hil- 
danus  cent.  2.  obf.  44.  the  fpleen  with  other  vifeera  and  the  veflels  full  of 
limy  matter.  Drelincourt  has  fieen  fome  fmall  fpleens,  but  as  heavy  as 
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ftones,  and  many  perfcftly  llirivd’d  up  and  contrafted.  Hipp.  de  intern, 
affett.  fays  the  fpleen  will  fometime  be  as  hard  as  a  done.  Sometime  it 
will  become  hard,  and  when  cut  thro’ make  a  noifelikea  cork,  an  inftancein 
Bartholin  cent.  4.  obf.  60.  Tttrnehiferus  in  exam.  urin.  faw  a  done  as  big 
as  a  chefnut,  whitifh  and  foft  as  alabafter  in  the  fpleen,  compos’d  of  layers 
which  weighed  ^ijfs.  f).  at  full-moon  this  girl  always  felt  a  pain  in  that 
fide.  Nichol.  Fontana  found  a  large  fpleen  fill’d  full  of  white  ftones  in  two 
inftances.  One  in  Vefalius  dy’d  after  three  years  imprifonment,  of  the  black 
jaundice,  his  fpleen  wafted  away,  dry  and  hard ;  another  dy’d  of  a  dropfy 
where  it  was  white  and  fmall.  It’s  frequently  feen  in  a  fheep  efpecially, 
that  the  inner  tunicle  has  chalky  fluff  fix’d  to  it,  me  lie  er  ides  and  other  fort 
of  tumors,  from  extraneous  matter  forc’d  out  of  the  extremities  of  its  vef- 
fels  and  cells ;  doubtlefs  upon  its  frequent  a<ft  of  conftri&ion.  Sometime  in 
this  difeafe  the  fpleen  has  been  corrupted  and  turn’d  into  a  mafh,  by  the 
corrofive  fermentations  of  its  ftagnating  blood,  as  F)relincourt  obferves  p. 
87.  de  lienofis.  So  that  from  thefe  excelfes  and  defefts  we  may  fafely  ga¬ 
ther  that  the  moderate  fpleen  is  moft  healthy ;  as  Ariflotle  concludes  iii. 
hift.  anim.  16.  So  the  butchers  ufe  that  and  the  liver  as  a  teft  of  the  health 
of  the  cattle  they  kill.  So  the  fpleen  of  the  famous  old  Farr  upon  his 
difte&ion  by  the  great  Harvey  appear’d  but  fmall,  about  the  bulk  of  a 
kidney. 

All  the  inftances  of  the  coats  of  the  fpleen  becoming  coriaceous  (§.  iii.  5.) 
produce  the  fame  evil  difpofition  and  incapacity  of  its  duty,  they  feem  owing 
to  the  fame  caufe  that  creates  oflifications  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  ar¬ 
tery  at  the  heart,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  arteries ;  to  wit,  the  continual 
impulfe  of  the  warm  blood,  fo  near  the  fpring  of  its  heat,  to  which  the 
fpleen  claims  the  neareft  vicinity,  as  moft  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  its 
office.  Such  an  opinion  had  Hippocrates  of  this  vivific  faculty  thereof,  that 
he  thought  even  its  inclination  one  way  or  other  from  its  moft  ulual  and 
natural  fituation  carry’d  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  and  fpirits  that  way.  In 
his  vi.  Epid.  §.  2.  he  pronounces,  quibus  deorfum  vergit  lien ,  his  pedes  & 
genua  calent ,  nafus  &  aures  frigent,  the  extreme  upper  parts  fuffering 
thereby.  Pertinent  to  which  Sydenham  has  obferv’d  in  hyfterics  a  ftrange 
coldnefs  in  fome  external  parts  like  to  a  dead  corpfe.  Nay  even  the  venal 
blood  of  the  fpleen  is  more  frelh  and  diluted  than  any  other  thro’out  the 
body,  as  Boerhaave  takes  notice  p.  77.  inflitut. 

If  fuch  then  be  the  benefits,  fuch  the  ills  depending  on  the  difpofition 
of  the  fpleen,  the  ancients  had  a  [more  than  metaphorical  reafon  to  af- 
fign  this  part  the  honor  of  mirth  and  jollity,  health  and  love,  &c. 

Splen  tumidus  nocet ,  &  rifum  reddit  ineptum. 

<Dicitur  exfeftus  facile s  auferre  cachinnos , 

F  erpetuoque  avo  frontem  pr  a  flare  feveram.  Seren.  c.  22. 

V.  Euflath.  in  a  Iliad.  .  v.  559.  Rhodigin.  iii.  12.  and  22.  Fliny  ii.  37. 
Laughter  was  counted  a  God  by  Apuleius  met.  ii.  and  iii.  Scholiaft.  in 
Arifloph.  cereal.  Fort  a  phyflogn.  xxi.  A  fit  of  laughter  has  often  cur’d  a  fit 
of  the  fpleen.  Laughter  is  a  paflion  proper  to  the  human  race,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  is  aftifted  by  the  fpleen ;  as  in  that  convulfion,  the  diaphragmatic  and 
phrenic  branches  give  and  receive  blood  readily  to  it.  The  fpleen  only  in 
human  bodies  is  faftned  to  the  diaphragm,  and  its  concuftions  reciprocally 
afiift  the  fpleen,  whence  mirth  at  meals  muft  be  very  ufeful  towards  a  good 
digeftion,  by  forwarding  its  help  to  the  ftomach  in  the  manner  we  deferib’d. 
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Tho’  not  from  laughing,  yet  in  common  refpiration,  nature  has  indulg’4 
this  fervice  to  brutes,  by  placing  the  fpleen  in  a  length  parallel  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  between  which,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  it  is  fo  fqueez’d  in 
breathing,  as  that  the  blood  mult  be  forc’d  up  to  the  ftomach  from  it  alter¬ 
nately  as  from  a  cittern.  From  whence,  and  by  promoting  its  fluidity,  we 
may  underftand  ‘Plato ,  Jul.  Pollux,  ii.  4.  and  others,  who  thought  this 
jollity  was  procur’d  by  defecating  the  blood,  and  concofting  the  atra  bills , 
which  made  folks  peevilh.  Serv.  in  an.  xii.  fplene  ridemus.  The  concern¬ 
ment  between  the  fpleen  and  laughter  feems  further  inculcated  from  the 
two  very  large  communicating  nerves,  between  (only)  the  left  intercoftal, 
whence  the  lplenic  nerves  and  diaphragmatic,  with  the  mufcles  of  the  face, 
which  is  not  found  in  brutes.  W ifely  therefore  did  our  anceftors  keep 
their  jefters  to  entertain  them  at  dinner,  to  make  ’em  laugh  and  digeft  well, 
the  firft  topick  of  health,  whence  they  begat  an  athletic  and  hardy  race,  that 
did  fuch  wonders  in  arms.  Quite  contrary  to  the  praftice  in  religious  houfes, 
colleges,  where  the  fcripture  is  prepofteroufly  read  at  meal-times,  and 
a  fuperfluous  demurenefs  of  countenance  prepares  them  for  all  the  difeafes 
of  an  unaftive  fpleen.  Indeed  it’s  notorious  enough  how  the  hyfteric  train  of 
ills  has  gain’d  ground,  fince  adlion  in  both  fexes  is  difus’d,  which  with 
chearfulnefs  is  one  great  method  of  preventing  and  curing  the  vapors.  The 
wheels  of  life  grow  rufty  without  continual  motion,  and  death  is  no  other 
than  a  ceft-ation  of  motion.  ’Tis  not  above  a  hundred  years  ago  fince  all 
excellence  was  chiefly  plac’d  in  exercife,  feats  of  arms  and  tryals  of 
ftrength,  and  moft  of  our  diverfions  were  of  that  fort ;  but  now  we  have 
no  appearance  thereof  but  hunting  and  horfe-races.  Our  leaving  the  coun¬ 
try  for  cities  and  great  towns,  coffeehoufes  and  domeftic  track  of  bufinefs, 
our  fedate  life  and  exceftes  together,  have  prepar’d  a  plentiful  harveft  for 
thcfe  diforders.  The  remedy  therefore  is  obvious ;  and  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  chearfulnefs,  exercife,'  open  air  and  converfation,  all  medicine 
is  impotent.  The  hyfteric  malady,  fays  the  accurate  Sydenham ,  makes  up 
one  half  of  chronical  difeafes,  few  women  efcape  without  fomewhat  of  this 
fort,  except  fuch  as  work  hard,  and  moft  men  that  live  a  fedentary  ftudi- 
ous  life  are  obnoxious.  That  women  have  it  more  frequently  than  men,  is 
accountable  from  the  fpecific  delicacy  and  foftnefs  of  their  compofure, 
their  more  tender  frame,  and  the  lefs  elaftic  comp  ages  of  their  folids.  More¬ 
over  becaufe  they  generally  ufe  lefs  exercife  than  the  men  in  all  civil  coun¬ 
tries,  and  that  the  womb  is  in  fome  meafure  analogous  to  the  fpleen  as  we 
have  fiiown  above ;  confequently  furniflies  one  more  occafion  of  the  di- 
ftemper,  which  does  not  a  little  corroborate  our  reafoning,  not  unjuftly 
did  the  ancients  charge  the  fpleen  and  womb  with  this  malady.  Hence,  the 
fymptoms  of  menftrual  fuppreflion  and  fpleen  are  alike,  and  the  cure  too, 
being  both  plethora’s,  accompany ’d  with  a  lentor  of  the  blood,  and  this 
has  given  it  the  name  of  hyfteric.  In  one  the  tonic  aftion  of  the  uterus  is 
vitiated,  as  that  of  the  fpleen  in  the  other  cafe.  Steel  and  fulphurated  me¬ 
dicines  good  in  both,  to  which  with  Fonfeca  we  may  join  the  Piles, 
who  fays  that  thele  are  endemical  at  Venice,  Padua ,  and  thereabouts  in  that 
watery  fituation,  whence  the  melancholic  fullen  habit  of  thofe  people. 
They  drink  much  water  too  with  their  wine,  and  that  bad,  which  relaxes 
the  natural  ftrength  of  the  folids.  Hipp .  de  aere  aquis  &  loc.  makes  lienes 
and  hamorroides  akin,  both  arifing  from  a  redundant  humidity.  Chefnean 
fays,  the  people  of  Marfeilles  are  fubjeol  to  the  fpleen  from  their  marine 
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fcite.  One  great  diagnoftic  of  the  fpleen’s  being  affected,  is  the  face  dis¬ 
colored  and  wan.  Gal.  v.  6.  de  loc.  ajfetl.  and  1.  de  atra  bile ,  Hipp.  de  af- 
febl.  &  de  intern,  ejfeSt.  &  de  loc.  in  hom.  Gal.  ii.  de  natural,  facultat.  So 
the  natural  color  of  the  face  changes  in  women  with  child,  and  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  menfes  as  in  fplenetics.  A  nice  and  delicate  woman  tho’  per- 
fedly  in  health,  upon  a  vomit  or  a  purge  given  that  works  fmartly,  fhall 
immediately,  fays  Sydenham ,  be  attack’d  with  fome  hyfteric  fymptom; 
whence  he  infers  this  diftemper  lies  not  in  the  humors  evacuated,  and 
only  feems  owing  to  the  tequilib’rium  between  the  folids  and  fluids  injur’d ; 
the  debilitated  fpleen  being  not  able  to  perform  its  office  quick  enough,  in 
reftoring  a  due  quantity  of  blood  into  the  convulfed  parts,  and  keeping  up 
the  tenor  of  the  circulation.  This  is  further  confirm’d,  becaufe  the  like 
diforders  oftner  and  more  certainly  enfue  upon  a  fudden  lofs  of  blood  by 
art,  nature,  or  accident,  as  v.  f.  childbed,  faffing,  haemorrhoids,  &c.  which 
fliows  that  the  arterial  and  venal  fyftem  has  but  a  juft  quantity  of  fluid  or¬ 
dinarily,  and  wants  to  be  fupply’d  out  of  the  fuperfluity  in  the  diverticu¬ 
lum  of  the  fpleen,  in  this  cafe  not  readily  affording  it  thro’  its  contrafted 
weaknefs.  Women  likewife  addicted  to  menfium  projluvium  nimium  are 
moft  frequently  hyfterical.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wonder’d  at,  that  quite  oppofite 
cafes  produce  the  fame  malady.  Riverius  cent.  i.  obf.  94.  gives  us  an  in- 
ftance.  This  proves  that  the  animal  conftitution,  as  Glijfon  words  it,  is 
chiefly  affe&ed  in  this  difeafe ;  that  is,  the  a equilibrium  of  the  blood  is  de- 
ftroy’d  one  way  or  other,  either  by  too  great  or  too  fmall  a  quantity.  For 
where  there  is  a  paucity  of  blood,  and  the  folids  overcome  the  fluids  for 
want  of  the  fplenic  ballance,  ’tis  the  fame  thing  as  if  the  tone  of  the  fpleen 
was  quite  relax’d,  and  not  able  to  co-operate  againft  the  heart.  So  in  wo¬ 
men  after  a  long  fit  of  illnefs,  the  menfes  return  but  flowly,  an  argument 
that  nature  requires  fome  time  to  raife  the  plethora  again,  which  is  always 
neceffary.  Often  likewife  after  lying-in,  they  intermit  two  or  three  re¬ 
turns  for  the  fame  reafon.  Vefalius  v.  9.  tells  us  of  a  man  who  by  the  ill 
look  of  his  face  was  judg’d  lienofe,  accordingly  his  fpleen  was  found  foft, 
very  large,  and  in  color  like  a  healthful  liver.  There  is  an  account  in  phil. 
tranf  n°  194.  p.  y43.  by  Dr.  Grew ,  of  the  fpleen  in  an  unadive  girl 
fwolen  to  an  immenfe  degree,  all  the  other  parts  found,  the  blood  in  it 
was  very  good,  but  from  a  relaxation  of  its  fibres,  was  only  able  to  receive, 
not  expel  it  again  proportionate  to  expence :  which  diftemper  ihe  acquir’d 
by  indolence  and  want  of  a&ion.  Whence  we  may  learn  a  caution,  how 
neceffary  it  is  in  young  people  efpecially,  and  dictated  to  us  by  nature,  in 
the  ludicrous  fports  which  ought  to  be  indulg’d  in  all  children. 

Sufficient  exercife,  as  it  muft  be  accounted  a  prevention,  fo  a  main  re¬ 
medy  of  the  vapors.  ’Tis  the  principal  weight  of  our  machine,  that  con- 
ferves  the  motion  of  its  numerous  wheels  and  pullies.  ’Tis  the  grand  agent 
of  the  greater  and  leffer  world.  External  voluntary  action  promotes  and 
affifts  the  involuntary  ones,  gives  a  fmartnefs  and  brisk  tenfton  to  all  the 
fibers,  in  a  true  fenfe  corroborates  the  vifcera ,  and  furthers  their  fecreti- 
ons.  The  blood  is  pufh’d  on  with  celerity,  acquires  a  due  fluor  and  heat 
thereby,  fo  that  it  is  ripe  for  its  manifold  ules.  Hence  the  faliva  ftarts  from 
the  glands  of  the  mouth  upon  fight  of  food,  the  fpleen  is  ready  to  pour  its 
alcohol  upon  the  matrafs  of  the  ftomach,  the  pancreatic,  hepatic,  ladteal 
fluices  are  open,  the  ftrutting  lymphatics  are  eager  to  evacuate,  and  the 
thoracic  chanel  to  receive  the  lucid  chyle,  and  convey  it  into  the  blood  ; 
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there  to  obtain  a  new  charader  and  be  fitted  for  the  noble  ufe  of  nutrition, 
and  at  length  exalted  into  the  fublimeft  material  form,  that  of  animal  fpirits ; 
which  thro’  a  circulation  of  motions  become  the  inflruments  of  repeating 
the  fame  work  again.  Thus  the  fpring  of  a  watch  by  a  conflant  nifus  and 
reafonable  ufe  retains  its  tone,  but  if  thrown  by  for  fome  time,  it  grows 
rufly,  brittle  and  ufelefs :  juft  as  idlenefs  of  the  diftradile  fibres  flackens  the 
blood’s  motion,  vitiates  all  the  apparatus  of  digeftion  now  mention’d,  and 
all  fecretions  in  general.  The  fpirits  become  poor  and  impotent,  the  blood 
cold,  effete,  vifcid,  and  unfit  to  pafsthro’  the  minute  arteries,  apt  to  coagulate, 
efpecially  in  the  mefenteric  veffels  and  neighboring  fpleen,  which  now 
becomes  the  lazy  fink  of  the  body,  infted  of  the  feat  of  mirth  and  laughter. 

Many  inftances  experience  and  authors  afford  of  fplenetics  cur’d  by  a 
pertinacious  courfe  of  labor ;  fuch  as  that  of  Orchemenes  the  Lacedemonian 
mention’d  in  Plutarch ,  who  was  recover’d  by  a  gradual  and  continual  ex- 
ercife  of  running :  the  fame  of  Laomedon.  JElian  relates  the  fame  of  Stra- 
ton  in  the  Olympic  courfes.  Labor  is  often  inculcated  by  Hipp.  de  intern . 
afett.  in  cure  of  this  diftemper.  Nay  he  even  orders  his  patients  to  hew 
timber  for  thirty  days ;  a  good  hint  to  our  nice  gentry,  that  think  it  be¬ 
neath  them  .to  ufe  even  their  own  legs.  In  this  title  we  may  include  dan¬ 
cing,  fmging,  and  every  thing  that  procures  mufcular  motion,  and  quickens 
refpiration .  But  above  all  things  riding  is  efpecially  beneficial  in  hypochondria- 
cifm,  as  aiding  more  adequately  upon  the  veffels  of  the  abdomen  by  uninter¬ 
rupted  concuffions,  and  the  new  ofcillation  it  excites  in  the  univerfal  fo- 
lids.  And  .in  this  great  advantage  it  exceeds  all  exercifes  and  diverfions, 
that  as  they’ tire,  fatigue  and  wafte  the  fpirits,  this  relieves,  invigorates  and 
briskens  them,  by  this  we  reap  all  the  defired  benefits  without  the  ex¬ 
pence.  Next  to  exercife  temperance,  and  which  in  fome  meafure  fupplies 
it.  Few  people  fuffer  for  want,  whilft  millions  are  conduced  to  untimely 
fhades  by  the  trencher  and  bottle.  Eudemus  in  Hipp.  was  cured  thus  by 
v.  f.  fpare  diet  and  drink,  which  was  (mail  red  wine.  By  falling,  Thef- 
falus  in  Gal.  It’s  mention’d  in  authors,  that  fometime  this  melancholy  has 
been  caus’d  by  abftinence  from  V enus,  which  is  a  fort  of  refufcitation  of 
the  fpirits  and  circulation.  For  Hippocrates ,  d'uet.  ii.  36.  fays  it  attenuates 
and  heats  the  blood.  Flence  Gal.  fpeaks  of  one  who  became  fplenetic  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  his  wife.  Fonfeca  is  very  particular  in  his  advice  upon  this 
cafe,  Confultat.  lxxxv.  Neverthelefs  without  the  golden  mean  neceffary 
in  every  thing,  the  unwary  may  incur  the  cafe  of  Hamnagoras  in  Hipp. 
who  fell  into  the  diftemper  by  venery  inflaming  the  blood. 

We  have  obferv’d,  that  one  of  the  appearances  exhibited  to  us  by  dogs 
mutilated  of  the  fpleen,  was  that  they  are  apt  to  become  mangy  or  fcorbu- 
tic,  which  is  no  other  than  a  fymptom  of  our  difeafe.  Having  no  fpleen 
is  the  fame  thing  as  having  one  obftruded,  or  impotent  in  its  duty.  The 
pains  we  mention’d  before  all  over  the  body  are  owing  to  the  corrofions 
of  thefe  acrid  fcorbutic  falts.  The  earthy  and  unadive  Hate  of  the  blood 
renders  it  unfit  to  pafs  thro’  the  minute  arteries  in  the  outward  habit, 
where  portions  of  it  flagnate,  and  at  laft  make  their  way  thro’  the  skin  by 
Icabs,  fpots,  &c.  not  only  the  polypuss  but  extravafations  of  all  forts,  to¬ 
gether  with  aneurifms,  varices ,  hydatides ,  and  the  fchirrus  s  upon  the 
bowels,  come  into  this  predicament.  ‘Polypus’s  have  been  found  even  in 
the  lienal  artery  as  well  as  others.  Hrelincourt  p.  79.  Dlmus  Junior  af¬ 
firms,  that  out  of  the  arm  of  a  melancholic,  in  ordinary  venaefedion,  a 
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grume  of  black  adult  blood  of  a  finger’s  length  has  been  extracted.  Such 
mention’d  in  Baglivi  p.  304.  339.  Bartholin  cent.  i.  hijl.  38.  the  flcelotyrbe  and 
Jlomacace  commonly  the  fcurvy  defcrib’d  by  Hipp.  ii.  prorhet.  is  this  large- 
nefs  of  the  fpleen  with  rotten  gums  and  (linking  breath.  Quibus  lienes 
magni  Jiint  its  gingiva  vitiantur  &  os  grave  olet ,  again  quibus  lienes  magni 
flinty  &  neque  flanguinis  eruptiones  contingunt  neque  os  grave  olety  iiintibiis 
mala  ulcera  habent  &  nigras  cicatrices.  Hence  the  great  aneurifms  of  the 
lienal  artery  taken  notice  of  by  Tlrelincourty  and  Arantius  obfl.  35.  Coite- 
rns  obfl.  anatom,  anni  1 565.  Ephemer.  Germ.  obfl.  30.  anni  1673.  and  the 
fwelling  of  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  crouds  it  felf  up  to  the  thorax ,  and 
dilturbs  the  province  of  its  neighboring  cavity.  Vid.  Reuflner  and  Senner - 
tus.  Glijfon  obferves  the  vas  breve  fometime  will  become  varicofe,  and 
fometime  broke,  throws  blood  into  the  ftomach.  As  in  the  cafe  Dr.  Tan- 
cred  Robinflon  informs  me  of  in  a  patient  of  his,  who  after  a  violent  vomiting 
of  blood  for  three  days  continuance  expir’d.  His  body  was  open’d  by  Mr. 
Coopery  they  found  the  fpleen  very  turgid,  and  reafonably  conjectur’d 
the  evacuation  was  deriv’d  thence.  Bartholin  mentions  a  fplenetic  perfon, 
wherein  nature  emptied  her  felf  of  a  fuperfluous  plethora  by  the  fpleen ; 
for  he  vomited  up  i61b  of  blood  without  harm.  And  this  proves  the 
neceffity  of  having  fuch  a  diverticulum  of  the  fpleen  to  lodge  the  over¬ 
plus:  how  otherwife  can  we  account  for  that  cafe  in  Baglivi  p.  341.  where 
an  inflammation  of  the  fpleen  happen’d  from  fuppreflion  of  an  haemorrhage 
by  cupping,  the  redundance  of  blood  naturally  running  and  opprefling  its 
accultom’d  receptacle.  Whence  he  adds  vomiting  blood  becomes  fo  fami¬ 
liar  to  fplenetics,  it  being  fo  ready  a  way  for  the  fpleen  to  evacuate  it  felf. 

The  neurology  of  the  fpleen  furniflies  us  with  another  pregnant  proof  of 
our  theory,  particularly  in  that  folemn  rifling  of  the  throat  in  hyfterics,  de- 
ducible  from  the  communication  between  the  par  vagum  and  intercoftal 
nerve,  for  there  is  an  eminent  branch  from  the  middle  plexus  or  cervicalis 
of  the  left  intercoftal  nerve,  and  proper  to  human  kind,  which  goes  to  the 
recurrent  nerve  on  the  left  fide  only,  which  is  plac’d  on  the  trachea  and 
gula  on  its  whole  length,  befides  fix  fmaller  twigs  common  on  both  fides. 
This  being  the  proper  nerve  of  the  fpleen,  when  it  is  painfully  affedded 
muft  needs  caufe  a  convulfive  corrugation  on  thofe  parts,  and  difficulty  of 
breath.  And  this  motion  is  felt  to  begin  from  the  bottom  and  go  upward, 
as  the  recurrent  nerve  does,  juft  as  tickling  about  the  hypochondres  caufes 
laughter,  becaufe  the  diaphragmatic  nerve  arifes  from  that  which  goes  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  face.  It’s  no  wonder  that  the  dileafes  of  the  bowels,  particu¬ 
larly  the  fpleen,  Ihould  be  fo  cognofcible  in  the  face,  as  is  commonly  ob- 
ferv’d,  when  the  intercoftal  nerve  arifes  direbtly  from  the  par  quintum , 
which  is  diftributed  to  the  whole  face,  and  flextum  which  goes  to  the  eyes, 
which  is  a  remarkable  providence  in  nature,  to  difeover  the  affairs  relative 
to  the  diftribution  of  the  aliment  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part.  Hence  the 
fymptoms  of  immoderate  laughings  and  weepings  in  fplenetics.  And  after 
ail  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  from  the  great  deal  that  has  been  wrote 
on  the  ufe  and  defign  of  nature,  in  forming  what  we  call  the  ganglia  or 
plexus's  of  the  nerves,  I  can  affign  them  no  better,  than  that  they  fhould 
be  a  fort  of  fpleen  to  the  nerves,  and  a upon  thofe  canals  and  the  fubtle 
fluid  contain’d  in  them,  after  a  like  manner  as  the  fpleen  does  upon  the 
circulatory  veflels  of  the  blood.  “  The  fplenic  plexus ,  fays  Vieujflens  in 
“  his  neurography,  communicating  with  the  ftomachic,  epatic,  renal,  and 
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“  upper  mefenteric,  fully  lliows  the  reafon  why  vomiting  generally  at- 
“  tends  inflations  of  the  fpleen,  together  with  nephritic  and  colic  pains. 

“  Again  he  fays,  ’tis  plain  the  fplenic  nerve  has  its  motions  from  the  great 
“  perturbations  that  are  wont  to  happen  in  the  left  fide  of  hypochon- 
“  driacs ;  and  the  conftriftions  of  the  bowels  with  violent  fliakings  as  it 
“  were,  accompany’d  with  wandring  pains,  arife  from  the  corrugations  of 
“  the  fplenic  nerves,  which  not  only  excite  tumults  in  its  own  neighbour- 
“  hood,  but  likewife  in  the  heart,  and  fometime  the  whole  body.  For  in 

#  “  hypochondriacs  we  find  as  foon  as  the  fpleen  fuffers,  the  parts  about  the 
“  heart  are  drawn  downwards  and  mod  violently  comprefs’d,  fo  that  they 
“  become  fad  and  deje#ed,  complain  of  the  utmoft  ftraitnefs  of  breathing  and 
“  the  like,  and  give  themfelves  up  for  expiring  people.”  Willis  makes  the 
intercoflal  nerve  chiefly  concern’d  in  hyfleric  affections,  for  he  gives  it  as 
a  reafon  why  vomitings  then  fo  frequently  happen,  becaufe  the  nerves  go 
from  the  intercoflal  to  the  flomach,  c.  ii.  §.  i.  And  what  they  call  the  ri- 
fing  of  the  mother,  is  only  the  like  confent  and  convulflon  of  the  mefentery, 
the  womb  and  parts  adjacent ;  and  this  is  in  both  fexes,  frequently  in  our 
bills  of  mortality  call’d  the  riflng  of  the  lights.  ’Tis  in  general  the  appen¬ 
dages  of  the  fpleen,  the  whole  mefentery  with  what  belongs  to  it.  For  ’tis  not 
to  be  imagin’d  that  the  wombitfelf  rifes  in  that  manner,  as  the  parties  fancy, 
thinking  that  they  feel  fomewhat  as  big  as  a  cannon  bullet :  becaule  ’tis  plain  the 
womb  is  immoveably  fixtand  cannot  rife  up.  And  that  in  women  with  child, 
when  the  womb  prelfes  upon  the  very  flomach,  or  where  there  is  adropfyof 
the  womb,  that  part  being  more  extended,  yet  hyfleric  fymptoms  do  not  enfue. 

The  fenles  of  fmelling  and  tafting  are  much  akin,  what  pleafes  or  dif-  Smells. 
pleafes  one,  alike  affe#s  the  other.  Smelling  of  food  immediately  excites 
the  appetite,  and  moft  frequently  if  one  of  thefe  be  loft,  the  other  periihes 
by  fympathy.  Now  the  intercoflal  nerve  furnilliing  the  fpleen  and  hypo- 
chondres  with  fpirits,  is  deriv’d  from  the  fifth  pair,  which  in  great  meafure 
ferves  the  olfa&ory  organs,  and  principally  thofe  of  tafting.  Whence  we 
may  eafily  deduce  the  reafon,  why  ftrong  fetid  fmells,  fuch  as  caftor,  afa 
fatida,  burnt  feathers,  leather,  and  the  like,  fo  generally  relieve  hyfterics. 

It  feems  juft  to  fuppofe,  that  the  nerves  in  this  diftemper  are  relax’d  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  the  folids,  therefore  the  motion  of  the  fpirits  within  them 
mult  be  inordinate ;  and  that  thefe  virofe  fmells  contra#  and  new  brace 
them  up,  and  give  them  a  more  proportionate  ofcillation,  and  the  fpirits 
confequently  a  more  compoled  motion.  Therefore  they  recreate  the 
whole  nervous  fyflem  in  general  by  the  olfaftory  nerves,  and  the  vifcera  in 
particular  by  the  intercoflal,  juft  as  the  fmelling  of  volatile  falts  and  fpirits, 
or  drinking  a  glafs  of  ftrong  liquor  after  fainting,  immediately  relieves  with¬ 
out  entring  into  the  blood :  or  as  brisk  or  chromatic  mufic  produces  a  new 
fpring  in  the  nerves,  a  fire  in  the  blood,  and  raifes  a  paflion ;  whilft  the 
lydian  foft  mood  quells  it,  and  relaxes  the  nerves,  as  we  may  guefs  l'weet 
fmells  do  by  their  complacency ;  the  one  cauflng  a  violent  vibration,  the 
other  a  gentle  one. 

The  great  Hippocrates  iv.  de  morbis ,  tells  us  the  fpleen  evacuates  it  felf  Emetics. 
four  ways ;  by  the  mouth,  nofe,  urine  and  anus ,  which  in  few  words  is  an 

•  univerfal  direction  for  the  cure  of  this  diftemper,  and  Ihows  the  extenftve- 
nefs  of  the  fpleen’s  communication  and  operation.  Here  are  the  two  great 
intentions  hinted  at,  of  agitating  and  fpiritualifing  the  blood,  together  with 
defecating  and  leffning  the  quantity ;  and  ftrengthning  the  folids,  whereby 
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nature  is  reftor’d  to  her  priflin  equilibrium.  Emetics  therefore  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ufeful  and  neceftary  in  the  beginning,  and  to  be  repeated  at  pro¬ 
per  intervals,  efpecially  as  ifferic  fymptoms  molt  frequently  accompany. 
Fonfeca  fays  twice  in  a  month ;  but  if  it  be  doubled,  not  amifs.  Thefe  are 
powerful  above  all  things  in  giving  motion  to  the  fpleen,  and  all  the  veftels 
of  the  abdomen ,  drawn  into  confent  by  that  falutary  convulfion  of  the  fto¬ 
mach.  This  mult  needs  evacuate  the  fpleen,  and  recover  its  tonic  power,  mult 
accelerate  the  tranfition  of  the  bile  thro’  the  liver,  fcour  all  the  abdominal 
glands,  and  roufe  up  its  whole  contents  to  their  refpeftive  offices,  where¬ 
by  the  firll  bulinefs  of  the  oeconomy,  digeltion  is  refpefted.  Neverthelefs 
this  is  to  be  done  with  caution  and  good  advice,  with  regard  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  party,  the  fladium  of  the  diftemper,  and  its  molt  prevailing  fymptoms. 
For  the  hylteric  colic  in  particular  is  not  to  be  cured  by  evacuating  the  re¬ 
dundant  bile  altogether  by  emetics,  but  by  fending  it  the  right  way  thro’  its 
proper  gland  the  liver.  Hence  opiates  are  the  chief  remedy  which  volati- 
life  the  blood,  and  obtund  the  painful  ffimulations  of  the  bile  upon  the 
parts.  Then  warm  bitters  which  concoff  and  thin  the  humors,  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  and  affift  the  fpleen  to  promote  its  natural  pailage  thro’  the 
hepatic  glands.  Certainly  the  vi.  confequence  of  exfe&ion  of  the  fpleen 
which  I  ennumerated  p.  zo.  fully  proves  my  fuppofition,  that  the  fpleen  af- 
ftfts  the  adion  of  bile-making  in  the  liver,  not  by  flackning,  but  accelera¬ 
ting  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  porta.  For  if  in  animals  where  the 
fpleen  is  loft,  the  liver  is  found  thicker  and  larger  than  ufual,  and  that 
it  becomes  perfectly  dry  like  cork,  and  may  be  crumbled  in  pieces:  ’tis 
a  moft  undoubted  argument,  that  it  wanted  the  arterial  fluice  of  the  fple- 
nic  blood,  to  fcour  out  the  biliofe  glands  and  canals,  and  dilute  its  hot  and 
violent  falts  ftagnating  therein.  The  lack  of  this  falutary  exertion  no  doubt 
is  moft  frequently  the  caufe  of  jaundice,  and  many  other  maladies  akin 
to  that  we  are  treating  of ;  but  this  theory  may  be  fo  copioufly  extended, 
that  I  fear  even  to  touch  upon  it  again. 

As  it’s  neceftary  to  leften  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  to  give  room  for  the 
tenfton  of  the  fibres  to  recover  it  felf :  fo  we  find  nature  frequently  by  a 
critical  difcharge  thereof  in  this  cafe  eafes  her  felf  of  the  fuperfluous  load, 
fometime  by  the  nofe,  fometime  by  vomiting  blood,  pour’d  into  the  ftomach 
by  the  vafa  brevia ,  fometime  by  a  bloody  flux,  but  oftner  and  beft  by  the 
haemorrhoidals,  always  moft  natural,  and  the  falutary  outlet  from  the 
fpleen.  The  great  genius  of  medicin  in  coacis ,  pronounces  thus ;  they 
which  have  pains  about  the precordia  and  mouth  of  the  ftomach,  the  liver 
and  parts  about  the  navel,  are  preferv’d  by  difcharge  of  blood  by  the  anus, 
not  difcharg’d  they  dye.  Thus  the  kinfman  of  Arijieus  in  Hipp.  and  Teri- 
cles  of  Abdera ,  and  Antigenes  the  Ferinthian ,  were  cur’d  by  a  flux  of 
blood  from  the  left  noftril,  by  a  large  fweating  and  thick  urine.  The  like 
haemorrhage  freed  Bion,  Scopus ,  Lycinus ,  and  the  ftranger  in  the  garden 
of  Healcis.  Hechjleter  has  frequently  cur’d  hyfterics  by  letting  blood 
even  tho’  the  menfes  were  flowing.  Highmore  the  fame.  Hence  the 
common  opinion  among  the  ancients,  and  founded  upon  nature,  (as 
apparent  enough  upon  our  premifed  communication  between  the  hae- 
morrhoidal  and  fplenic  veftels)  that  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  purg’d  the* 
fpleen,  and  leeches  are  apply’d  to  open  them  for  that  purpofe,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  more  direff  derivation  from  the  fpleen  than  this  way,  of  great 
emolument  to  all  melancholics,  and  in  general  to  plethoric  habits,  and  in 
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great  diftempers,  efpecially  the  critical  one  of  the  internal  haemorrhoids. 
This  is  to  be  fupply’d  by  blood-letting  where  it’s  not  fpontaneous,  and  ra¬ 
ther  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  that  attends  the  other.  Hipp. 
Aphor.  vi.  n.  fays  the  haemorrhoids  coming  upon  thofe  troubled  with  me¬ 
lancholic  or  nephritic  ills,  is  good.  Aphor.  vi.  and  ii.  he  fays  varices  or 
haemorrhoids  coming  upon  mad  people  folves  the  madnefs.  Gal.  de  v.  f 
adverf.  Erafiflrat.  fays,  they  live  the  moil  healthy  who  have  the  haemor¬ 
rhoids  open.  Hipp.  de  humoribus  and  vi.  de  morb.  popular,  declares, 
they  which  have  the  haemorrhoids  are  in  no  danger  of  a  pleurify,  peripneu- 
mony,  phagedena ,  fur  mi  cult  or  tubercles.  Hildanus  adds  leprofy,  vitiligo , 
apoplexy,  epilepfy,  vertigo ,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  He  gives  many 
cafes  of  the  fpleen  cur’d  this  way.  Gal.  in  ii.  aphor.  §.  vi.  affirms  ’tis  only 
on  account  of  the  evacuation.  From  every  author  we  may  learn,  that  me¬ 
lancholy  and  madnefs,  affe&ions  of  the  fpleen,  reins,  liver,  mefentery,  quar¬ 
tans,  malignant  ulcers,  cancers,  and  all  cutaneous  diftempers,  almoft  all 
ills  of  the  lungs,  head,  and  in  fhort  of  the  whole  body,  arile  from  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  blood ;  and  efpecially  in  mankind,  according  to  an  affiimption 
we  treated  of  before.  For  which  reafon  provident  nature  has  contriv’d  to 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  by  making  the  fpleen  more  large  and  curious 
in  mankind  than  animals,  and  in  the  haemorrhoids.  Hence  fhe  is  much 
more  frequently  redundant  in  many  fpleens  than  deficient  in  one,  and 
hence  the  graduation  thereof,  for  it  is  more  confiderable  in  more  perfect 
animals.  So  Ariflot.  de  part  animal,  iii.  7.  fays,  only  moft  perfed  animals 
have  the  fpleen.  Riolan  iv.  fays,  thofe  animals  which  have  blood  and 
have  but  little  or  no  lungs  want  the  fpleen,  or  have  a  very  fmall  one, 
which  moft  evidently  points  out  to  us,  that  this  part  regards  the  regimen 
of  the  mafs  of  blood.  Hence  haemorrhages  of  the  nofe  a  fymptom  of 
lienal  obftrudions,  the  blood  regurgitating  for  want  of  room  to  retire  in¬ 
to.  Hipp.  ii.  prteditt.  n.  41.  Hipp.  and  Gelfus  fay,  they  that  have  great 
fpleens  are  fubjed  to  haemorrhages.  Now  as  to  the  haemorrhoids,  the  mif- 
fortune  is  that  it’s  difficult  to  regulate  their  flux,  being  in  fo  dependant  a 
part,  for  they  rarely  are  open,  and  when  fo,  not  eafily  clos’d  again,  and 
then  they  depauperate  the  whole  mafs  by  the  excefs:  befide  the  great 
pain  accompanying,  which  frequently  produces  other  ills ;  as  oedomatous 
dwellings  of  the  legs  obferv’d  by  Hipp.  and  other  tabid  fymptoms.  Whence 
Hipp.  vi.  aphor.  iz.  recommends  one  to  be  left  running  if  the  reft  be 
ftopt.  Here  is  like  wife  fome  difference  between  the  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal,  the  former  chiefly  emptying  the  plethora  of  the  abdomen  or  veflels  of 
the  porta,  the  other  being  deriv’d  from  the  cava  and  great  artery  relate 
to  the  univerfal  habit.  The  firft  by  authors  is  faid  to  have  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  relation,  and  rightly,  to  what  they  call  the  cacochymia ,  or  ill  ftate  of 
digeftion  according  to  our  theory ;  the  other  to  the  common  plenitude  of 
the  whole  mafs.  Therefore  a  fuppreffion  of  the  internals  is  more  dangerous, 
and  their  flux  more  beneficial,  efpecially  in  our  cafe,  as  more  immediately 
derivative  from  the  fuffering  parts,  and  it’s  rare  for  the  external  to  flow, 
unlefs  open’d  by  art.  Now  to  procure  this  aloes  is  obferv’d  by  all  to  have 
a  moft  fpecific  quality,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  as  an  alterative ;  and 
laudanum  too,  which  diffolves  the  blood  exceffively,  and  from  its  divine 
relief  is  fo  coveted  by  melancholics. 
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Diuretics.  Diuretics  are  entitled  to  an  eminent  regard  in  hypochondriacifm,  being 
moil  powerful  in  fufing  the  blood  and  diffolving  its  concretions.  Hipp.  in 
the  little  book  de  intern,  affett.  fays  fuch  medicines  ought  to  be  prefcrib’d 
to  lienofe  as  purge  by  the  bladder.  In  extern,  affett.  he  orders  diure¬ 
tics  to  biliofe  who  have  a  great  fpleen,  and  therefore  of  a  bad- color  and 
contract  malignant  ulcers.  In  coacis ,  he  tells  us  that  in  long  wandring 
fevers,  thin  urine  fhows  the  fpleen  affeded,  and  that  tho’  they  fpit  much 
and  make  fo  much  water,  Hill  he  advifes  hydragogues,  and  a  critical  flux  of 
urine  proves  falutary  to  them,  as  he  feveral  times  inculcates.  So  Bion 
being  fplenetic  was  judg’d  when  he  made  much  water,  very  clear,  and 
bled  at  the  left  nodril,  for  his  fpleen  was  hard  and  fwolen.  He  thinks  the 
left  vefTels  more  particularly  prove  ferviceable,  as  being  on  the  fame  fide 
with  the  fpleen,  and  Hrelincourt  drenuoufly  defends  this  fentiment.  The  left 
fide  of  the  body  no  doubt  is  molt  excellent,  and  an  argument  of  the  excellence 
of  the  fpleen  may  thence  be  drawn,  for  on  that  fide  is  the  major  part  of  the 
heart  and  more  excellent  part,  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  on  that  fide  is  the 
gullet,  aorta ,  fpleen,  thoracic  dud,  itomach,  pancreas ,  colon ,  and  a  larger 
quantity  of  nerves,  and  it’s  obferv’d  the  epiploon  defcends  lower  on  that 
fide.  Galen  lhows  numerous  inltances  of  the  good  effed  of  this  evacua¬ 
tion  by  the  bladder  in  this  difeafe,  as  in  Herophon ,  Nicodemus ,  Meto ,  He- 
ropythus ,  in  the  wife  of  Epicrates ,  &c.  He  fays  efpecially  the  kindred 
malady  of  a  lloppage  of  the  menfes  was  freed  by  a  large  profufion  of  black 
urine.  This  he  had  from  Erafiftratus.  In  his  comments  on  vi.  Epidem.  he 
has  Hi  own  this  is  a  fign  of  a  colliquated  fpleen  as  he  calls  it.  Avicen.  xv. 
3.  fays  when  lienofe  exercife  themielves  much,  the  melancholic  humor  is 
deriv’d  to  the  urinary  padages,  and  black  water  is  made.  Laurentius  vi. 
quajiion.  z6.  obferv’d  many  lienofe  cur’d  by  a  large  quantity  of  fuch.  Va¬ 
lerius  in  exercitat.  ad  c.  40.  Hollerith  fpeaks  of  a  religious  who  three  or 
four  times  in  the  year,  efpecially  fpring  and  autumn,  had  his  fpleen  fwell’d 
with  pain  in  the  left  bypochondre,  and  all  over  his  body  became  fublivid 
like  black  jaundice,  at  length  for  five  or  feven  days  making  much  blackifh 
water  he  recover’d,  and  this  happen’d  condantly  for  fifteen  years  together. 
’Tis  an  undoubted  proof  that  men  raife  a  plethora  within  the  fpace  of  a 
month  as  well  as  women,  becaufe  Santtorius  has  obferv’d  they  conflantly 
weigh  heavier  once  in  that  fpace,  and  by  fome  critical  evacuation  of  urine 
or  the  like  return  to  their  former  date.  .  The  more  volatile  thefe  and  all  o- 
ther  fplenic  remedies  the  better,  as  the  more  attenuating  and  brisk  about 
their  work.  And  in  this  fenfe  is  it  beil  underflood  why  acid  things  are  faid 
by  authors  to  be  friendly  to  the  fpleen,  fuch  as  pickles  in  particular,  becaufe 
they  diffolve  and  thin  the  'confidence  of  the  blood  in  fplenetics  and  pro¬ 
mote  urine,  Hippocrates  gives  even  vineager.  And  Cel  fits  orders  a  malagma 
for  the  fpleen  temper’d  with  the  fliarpeft  vineager. 

Stool.  As  to  the  fourth  way  of  cure  direded  by  Hipp.  we  mud  obferve  there 
are  two  Jladia  in  this  dillemper;  the  fil’d  a  fuperabundant  moidure,  which 
is  the  beginning  and  progrels  thereof;  the  other  a  dry,  earthy,  laline  and 
fix’d  date  of  the  blood,  which  is  approaching  to  that  of  madnefs.  In  the 
firfl  brisk  purgers  mull  be  us’d  that  fetch  out  the  ferum ,  fuch  as  jalap. 
Now  the  advice  of  Hipp.  Aph.  iv.  is  applicable,  where  he  orders  melan¬ 
cholics  to  be  purg’d  violently  with  fuch  things  as  being  fmall  in  quantity 
work  much.  Nor  need  we  be  afraid,  when  even  a  fhort  dyfentery  has  cur’d 
the  fpleen  in  Hipp.  Celfus  ii.  8.  Aponenf.  diff.  10 1.  M.  de  gradibus,  Henr- 
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nius  t.  ii.  In  the  latter  cafe  as  to  laxatives  they  mult  be  of  a  much  gentler  clafs, 
and  much  preparation  made  for  them  by  a  diluting  courfe  of  diet.  Cyder  is 
very  good,  and  Spaw  waters  now  claim  their  place,  efpecially  the  chaly¬ 
beate,  which  open  the  urinary  pahages,  difunite  the  feculent  accretions  of 
the  blood,  and  by  their  Hypticity  conflringe  and  ftrengthen  the  tonic  dif- 
pofition  of  the  fibres,  befidc  the  great  heat  procur’d  therefrom  and  many 
other  advantages,  when  they  are  judicially  adminiflred,  by  fuch  as  under- 
ftand  their  rationale.  Moreover  by  frequenting  thefe  places  not  a  little  be¬ 
nefit  is  to  be  expeded  from  the  company,  variety  of  life,  converfation, 
exercife,  air,  and  mind  difembarafs’d  from  cares  and  bufmefs,  the  mufie, 
balls,  and  other  entertainments.  The  ladies  tea-table  now  is  feafonable. 
And  in  food  all  moiftning  regimen,  fuch  as  cichory,  parfnips,  afparagus,  car¬ 
rots,  figs,  almonds,  raifins,  and  your  horary  fruits.  Hipp.  and  Mefue  ad- 
vife  alfes  milk. 

The  theory  of  all  this,  which  is  eafily  apprehended  by  a  tyro  in  medi¬ 
an,  fliows  that  fudoriiics  are  very  ufeful  at  firH,  efpecially  after  exercife, 
or  upon  rubbing  the  skin  with  a  flefli-brufh.  IfTues  likewife  are  commen¬ 
dable.  Bath-waters  mult  neceharily  fpirit  up  the  blood,  but  care  muft  be 
taken  not  to  increafe  or  produce  an  inflammation.  I  judge  pumping  upon 
the  fpleen  an  improvement  and  good  fuccedaneum  to  the  methods  of  the 
antients,  fuch  as  burning  it,  or  fomenting  it  with  hot  decodions  of  aqua 
calcis  and  herbs,  or  beating  it  with  flicks  in  order  to  reduce  it  and  oblige  it 
to  contrad  its  felf.  The  cortex  peruvianas  is  recommended  with  great 
reafon  by  Sydenham.  If  it  cures  fevers  by  thinning  the  blood,  by  new  bra¬ 
cing  up  the  fibrous  fyftem  with  its  aftringency,  and  by  opening  infenfible 
perfpiration ;  it  anfwers  every  intention  in  the  cafe  before  us,  efpecially  if 
the  fits  return,  as  frequently,  at  Hated  periods.  Steel  and  fulphur  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  repeated  than  not  inculcated  as  a  facred  anchor.  I  have  only  one 
hint  to  add,  whence  an  eafy  calculation  maybe  guefs’dat,  of  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  the  fpleen.  And  that  is  deducible  from  the  analogy  I  have  feveral 
times  mention’d  between  it  and  an  external  part  of  the  body  fubjed  to  like 
variety  of  extenlion,  which  ordinarily  and  generally  at  a  medium  in  its  diffe¬ 
rent  llates  admits  of  this  difference  in  its  bulk  or  quantity  of  blood  intro¬ 
duc’d  into  its  cells,  viz.  17,  86 :  2, 5-5'.  this  if  transferr’d  to  the  fpleen,  which 
I  think  may  very  reafonably  be  fuppos’d,  is  fufficient  to  anfwer  fully  the  ut- 
moH  powers  and  faculties  I  have  any  where  aflign’d  it. 

Having  chalk’d  out  fome  general  methods  and  mofl  powerful  remedies,  I 
fhall  detain  you  no  longer.  As  for  particular  and  innumerable  applications 
and  adminiitrations,  with  their  reafons  and  dedudions  and  the  like,  I  refer 
to  authors  who  have  wrote  largely  upon  the  fubjed,  fuch  as  Highmore,  Syden¬ 
ham,  Turcel  and  others,  whofe  pradice,  whether  defignedly  Or  no,  manifefl- 
ly  glances  towards  the  theory  we  have  been  explaining.  As  I  fpeak  to  the 
experienced  in  the  faculty,  there  is  no  occafion  in  the  curative  part  at  this 
time  for  the  length  and  exadnefs  of  a  regular  treatife.  I  have  endevor’d 
to  -mention  what  feems  fufficient  to  open  and  confirm  my  opinion,  which 
I  entirely  lubmit  to  the  moH  acute  judgment  and  equal  candor  of  this 
learned  auditory,  with  all  the  poffible  refignation  that  becomes  a  free  phy- 
fical  enquiry. 


jpESTAT  adhuc.  Audit  ores  humanijjimi,  ut  veniam  mihi  indulge  at  pa- 
*  ^  tientia-veftra  tamdiu  fujpenfa.  &  quidnam  dubitemus  a  viris  doStis  & 
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omni  fcientiarum  genere  imbutis ;  quorum  proprium  eft  tam  candor e  £9  bene- 
volentia  omnes  antecellere,  quam  praceptis  inftitutifque  philo fophia  abun- 
dare  ?  Arduum  fane  opus  ■&  ftquid  aliud  dijftcilimum  tentaftfe  non  poenituit , 
cut  aures  prabere  faciles  &  arnicas  dignentur  Machaonia  art  is  Brincipes . 
Non  defperandum  eft  etft  in  hac  palaftra  tot  egregii  &  magni  nominis  vi- 
ri ,  oleum  &  laborem ,  ne  dum  nudam  veritatem  adepti  infumpferunt.  In  caufa 
veritatis  omnibus  per  or  are  licet  &  in  convivio  philofophico  non  omnino 
.jijymbolos  efe.  In  problemate  maxime  nodofo  certajfe  tantum  fat  gloria  afti- 
mandum  eft.  Vobis  quidem  viri  ornatiffimi ,  ex  jure  deferunt  Apollinei 
catus  a  fee  la  tentamina  fua ,  ad  extendendos  medica  feientia  terminos ,  ad 
ornandas  natura  fapientis  provincias ,  unde  morborum  theoria  cura- 
.tiones  luminis  aliquid  mutuantur.  Aufpiciis  veftris  ex citatum,  quem  non 
.capiat  amultis  benemerendi  ardor  ?  qui  tam  praclara  ingenii  &  eruditionis 
fpecimina  ex  hoc  fubfellio  edidiftis ,  qui  artem  propriam  ad  celfffimum  dig¬ 
nitatis  gradum  adeo  longe  reipublica  utilem  evexiftis.  Nomas  hujufee  co- 
lumna  ft  antes  &  lumina  ingentia  !  Nec  dubitandum  eft  quin  fodalitium ve- 
ftrum  merer  i  per  gat  maximorum  principum  favor  em,  qui  nunc  §£>  ohm  maxi- 
mo  s  honor es  &  privilegia  in  idem  contulerunt .  Cui  fe  non  dedignatus  eft  ad- 
ftribere  Britannic  a  nobilitatis  flos :  cui  nec  inter  minimos  aut  laudis 
aut  honoris  titulos  vifum  eft  fe  collegio  regali  medicorum  ftcium  -adjunxif 
fe.  Expergifti profeclo  videtur  &  in  lucem  redire  antiquus  hujus  loci  ge¬ 
nius.  An  Harvai  manes  ingentes ,  an  Caji  an  Linacri  fpiritus  immor tales, 
relict  a  fede  beatorum ,  ades  dileclas  iterum  revifunt ?  Me  fallit  amabilis 
infania ,  ni  prifeam  virtutem  &  energiam  refumpfimus ,  atque  fee  la  denm 
S/iturnia  expellamus.  prafertim  fub  illuftrijfimo  &  fpelfatijjimo  prafide , 
qui  ad  omnes  avorum  noftrorum  dotes  praclariffimas ,  etiam  addidit  fuas. 
Cui  fiimmus  ni  pelloribus  naturalis  feientia  promovenda  m cobhis  amor ,  cui 
nec  mens  nec  vires  defunt ,  artem  divinam  ad  priftinum  nitorem  reftituen- 
di.  virum  equidem  noftri  encomii  hand  indigum  fufpicit  orbis  eruditus , 
&  laudes  ejus  abftntis  pradicantur ,  quas  coram  innuere  rudis  eft  &  inju- 
riofi. 

Taceo  indefejfam  ejus  diligentiam  &  acumen  in  libris  undique  conquiren- 
dis ,  qui  ad  clajfemHippocraticam pertinent :  quoniam  ipfe  omnibus  bibliothe- 
cis  longe  &  inftruchor  &  vivens  Balatina.  Taceo  pinaco  thecam  hiftoria 
naturalis  tam  varietate  &  copia  ,quam  or  dine  &  met  ho  do  admirabilem  om¬ 
nino  ;  nift  ipfe  Blinius  alter  &  alter  Hippocrates ,  &  totam  naturam  per- 
legitlS  in  ufum  falutemque  humani  generis  adminiftret ;  aut  veluti  fol  ocu- 
lus  mundi  divitias  fuas,  fc.  quicquid  habet  uterque  polus,  largitur ,  intelli - 
git,  illuftrat. 

Nec  minus  colie gis  univerfis  gratulor  tanti  praftdis  fequacibus ,  qui  Jjym- 
bolis  collatis  tam  lubenter  ades  hafee  &  medicaam  reftituerunt  rem.  per 
quorum  induftriam  &  ajfiduas  curas,  exploratis  medicamentorum  genuinis 
viribus  &  praparatione  caveatur :  ut  nebulones  larvatici  civium  fangui. 
nem  &  crumenam  ftientes  foris  ablegentur.  Vos  quidem  curru  triumphali 
cernimus  quotidie  velut  Capitolium  aft en dentes,  morborum  acies  hoftiles  pro- 
culcare.  V os  Bythonis  domitores ,  mortifque  profligatores.  (ftuarn jucundo 
ore  omnes  vos  afpiciunt,  vitam  pretiofijfmum  omnium  bonorum  divina  ma - 
nu  largientes.  V os  pofteri  laude  immortali  remunerent ,  quibus  in  progeni¬ 
tor  um  faint e,  fua  debet ur,  &  ad  caelum  ufque  pradicabunt ,  humani  generis 
prafidium  &  dttlce  decus. 
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Explication  of  TABLE  I.  of  the  Spleen. 

A  A.  Arteria  hepatic*,  a.  umbihcahs.  BB.  phrenic  a.  b.  fo  lit aria. 
CC.  cjftica  gemclla.  D.  pyloric  a.  dd.  epiploici  rami  anteriores  dextri. 
'E.  gaftro  epiplois  dextra.  ee.  gaftrici  rami  anteriores  dextri.  F .  in- 
teftimlis  ad  duodenum  &  jejuni  principium.  £  ramulus  ad  pancreas.  G. 
arteria  cceliaca.  g.  fplenica.  H.  ad  dextram  inferioris  omenti  &  colon , 
epiploo-colica  dextra  pofterior.  I.  gaftrica  dextra  pofterior.  K.  pancrea¬ 
tic  a.  L.  ad  mediam  inferioris  omenti  &  colon ,  epiploo-colica  media.  M.  e- 
piploo-colica  finiftra.  N.  gaftro  epiplois  finiftra.  nn.  rami  gafrici  fini- 
ftri  anteriores.  O.  gaflrica  pofterior.  00.  rami  epiploici  finiftri  ante¬ 
riores.  P.  gaftrica  major,  pp.  ad  dorfum  ventriculi.  QQ.  gaftrica 
pofteriores  minor es  finiftra.  q.  Coronaria.  R.  fplenica  rami  fuperior  £$ 
inferior  lienem  intrantes.  r.  anaftomofis  cum  vena  fplenica.  S.  vas  bre¬ 
ve.  T.  hamorrhoidalis  fplenica ,  externa,  tt.  renales  five  emulgentes  ab- 
fcijfa.  V.  hamorrhoidalis  aorta  interna.  W.  mefenterica  fuperior.  X. 
mefenterica  ramus  ad  ileum.  Y.  fiacra.  Z  Z.  vertebrates.  &.  fpermatica 
finiftra. 

TAB  L  E  II. 

AAA.  Vena  porta  origo  in  hepate.  a.  umbilicalis.  BB.  phreni - 
ca.  CC.  cyftica  gemella.  D.  pyloric  a  pofterior.  dd.  epiploic  i  rami  an¬ 
teriores  dextri.  E.  gaftro  epiplois  dextra.  ee.  gaftrici  rami  anteriores 
dextri.  F.  a  duodeno  IS  jejuni  principio ,  inteftinalis.  £  ramuli  a  pan- 
create.  G.  fplenica.  H.  a  dextra  inferioris  omenti  &  colo  epiploo-colica 
pofterior  dextra.  I.  a  pofteriori  &  dextro  ventricuh  fundo  abfque  arteria , 
gaftrica  pofterior  dextra.  K.  pancreatica.  L.  a  media  inferioris  omen- 
to  &  colo ,  epiploo-colica  inferior  media.  M.  a  finiftra  inferioris  omenti 
epiploo-colica  finiftra.  N.  gaftro-epiplois  finiftra.  nn.  gaftrica  finiftra  an¬ 
teriores  ramuli.  O.  gaftrica  pofterior.  00.  gaftrici  dextri  anteriores 
ramuli.  P.  gaftrica  major.  pp.  a  dorfio  ventriculi.  Q.  gaftrica  pofte¬ 
riores ,  minor  es,  finiftra.  q.  coronaria.  R.  fplenica  rami  lienem  intrantes 
inferior  &  fuperior.  r.  anaftomofis  cum  arteria  fplenica.  S.  vas  breve. 
T.  hamorrhoidalis  a  fplenica ,  externa.  V.  hamorrhoidalis  porta  f.  inter - 
na.  W.  mefenterica  f.  mefiaraica.  X.  mefenterica  ramus  ab  ileo, 

TABLE  III. 

An  ox’s  fpleen  prepar’d,  the  arteries  inje&ed  with  wax  by  Mr.  Symonds t 
Here  the  upper  coat  is  intirely  cut  off  to  fhow  its  internal  texture,  and  a 
fe&ion  of  the  fplenic  vein  taken  awTay. 

A.  the  larger  fplenic  artery  penetrating  thro’  the  fide  of  the  fplenic  vein, 
and  running  along  the  middle  of  its  main  channel  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
fpleen,  like  one  pipe  within  another.  Its  ramifications  are  obvious,  per- 
cing  every  where  thro’  the  vein  and  difperfmg  themfelves  thro’out  the 
whole,  to  the  verge  of  the  fpleen. 

a.  is  the  leffer  fplenic  artery,  alike  piercing  thro’  the  vein  but  a  little  low¬ 
er.  This  runs  acrofs  the  main  trunk  of  the  fplenic  vein,  and  enters,  after  a 
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divarication  into  two,  a  like  branch  of  the  vein,  and  then  difperfes  it  felf 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fpleen  as  the  former,  thro’  the  main  of  its  fubitance. 

B.  thefplenic  vein,  which  becomes  a  large  capfula  to  the  arteries.  Its  pun¬ 
ctures  and  perforations  are  confpicuous  all  along  which  open  into  the  cir¬ 
cumjacent  cells.  Sometime  it’s  obfervable  the  artery  dips  thro’  it,  and  e- 
merges  again,  as  at  the  letter  b,  and  other  places. 

The  reft  of  the  fubftance  of  the  fpleen  is  made  of  arteries  and  fibres, 
which  leave  the  infinity  of  cells  between  them  all  opening  one  into  ano¬ 
ther. 

c.  Ihows  a  bit  of  the  external  fmooth  furface  of  the  fpleen. 

TAB.  IV. 

Fig.  I.  the  human  fpleen. 

Fig.  II.  the  fpleen  of  a  wild  goat,  both  prepar’d  by  Mr.  Nat.  Smith  lately 
deceas’d. 

Fig.  III.  the  fpleen  of  a  child. 

Fig.  IV.  the  fpleen  of  a  fheep.  both  prepar’d  by  Mr.  JoJbua  Symonds. 

In  all  thefe  figures  a.  fignifies  the  fplenic  artery,  b.  the  vein  upon  which 
the  nerves  run,  and  muft  be  fupply’d  by  imagination,  rather  than  preparation 
or  figures ;  the  reft  are  the  fibrous  columns  and  cells. 

Fig.  V.  is  a  diagram  to  explain  the  manner  of  water-works  thus,  A. 
is  the  place  where  the  power  of  the  forcing  engine  is  apply’d,  continually 
driving  the  water  into  the  pipes,  reprefented  by  the  canal  A  B.  B.  is  the 
end  of  the  pipes  in  the  city  or  place  to  be  fupply’d  with  water.  C.  is  the 
ciftern  or  pond,  or  refervoir  upon  an  elevated  place,  that  continually  re¬ 
ceives  what  is  not  evacuated  at  B. 

TAB.  V. 

Reprefents  a  vertical  fcciion  of  the  human  body  thro’  the  middle  of  the 
fcull  and  whole  length  of  the  fpine,  in  order  to  Ihow  the  propagation  of 
the  nerves,  particularly  the  par  vagum  and  left  intercoftal. 

a.  The  skin  of  the  cranium .  b.  the  cranium,  c.  the  falx.  dd.  the  Ji- 
mts's  or  veins  thereof,  ee.  the  veftels  fpread  upon  the  meninx ,  lining  the 
infide  of  the  fcull.  f.  the  fpongious  bones  of  the  nofe.  g.  the  place  of  the 
cerebrum,  h.  the  place  of  the  cerebellum,  i.  the  origin  of  the  par  pri - 
mum  or  olfa&ory  nerves.  2.  the  optics  or  fecond  pair.  3.  the  mover  of 
the  eyes  or  third  pair.  4.  the  pathetic  of  the  eyes  or  fourth  pair.  y.  the 
fifth  pair  going  to  the  eyes,  face,  nofe,  palate,  forehead,  upper  and  lower 
jaws.  From  it  arifes  one  branch  of  the  intercoftal  nerve.  6.  the  fixth 
pair  going  to  the  eyes ;  from  whence  another  branch  of  the  intercoftal  a- 
rifes.  7.  8.  9.  10.  denote  the  other  pairs. 

i.  is  the  eighth  pair  or  par  vagum ,  tranfmitted  thro’  the  lower  part  of  the 
fcull,  and  making  immediately  the  plexus  ganglioformis  fuperior.  Thence  wTe 
trace  its  difperfion  upon  the  heart,  lungs,  gullet,  ftomach,  pleura ,  me- 
diafinum  or  whole  contents  of  the  thorax ;  palling  thro’  the  diaphragm,  it 
encompafles  the  body  of  the  ftomach  with  numerous  branches,  and  from 
thence  fends  many  twigs  to  the  lienar  plexus's. 

k.  is  the  fpinal  marrow  cut  off  from  the  cerebellum ,  and  palling  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  fpine. 
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I.  is  the  left  intercoftal  nerve  let  thro’  the  lower  part  of  the  fcull,  and 
making  immediately  the  plexus  ganglioformis  fuperior  intercoflalis ,  from 
whence  goes  a  communicating  branch  to  the  ganglioform  plexus  of  the 
par  vagum ;  others  to  the  fphintler  of  the  throat ;  another  to  the  heart. 
Going  downwards  it  forms  the  middle  or  cervical  plexus  m.  fending  by 
the  way  feveral  communicating  branches  to  the  par  vagum.  Then  it  ties  a 
rope  about  the  axillary  artery  n.  and  immediately  forms  the  inferior  inter¬ 
coftal  thoracic  plexus  o.  it  receives  all  this  way  a  branch  from  the  fpinal 
marrow  at  every  joint  of  the  fpine  mark’d  pp.  and  fends  out  likewife 
branches  mark’d  qq.  to  the  arms.  It  riraft  likewife  be  noted  that  from  the 
middle  plexus  it  fends  an  eminent  branch  into  the  recurrent  of  the  par 
vagum  upon  the  gula  and  windpipe  mark’d  rr. 

After  this  the  intercoftal  defcends  the  thorax ,  but  dividing  it  felf  into 
two  bodies ;  and  paffes  the  diaphragm  direftiy  to  the  fpleen,  where  it  forms 
the  great  lienar plexus ,  whence  many  communicating  branches  to  the  fto¬ 
mach.  Its  various  communications  from  hence  with  all  the  mefenteric 
and  other  plexus's  of  the  whole  abdomen ,  and  its  entry  into  the  fpleen,  and 
what  is  further  neceffary  on  this  head,  is  explain’d  in  the  difcourfe  and  de¬ 
lineated  in  the  fcheme,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear,  but 
is  more  largely  illuftrated  in  writers  upon  the  parts. 

‘  f.  lhows  the  tongue,  s.  the  cartilago  fcutiformis.  t.  the  windpipe,  u. 
the  heart,  w.  the  paffage  of  the  windpipe  into  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs 
cut  off.  x.  the  origin  of  the  great  artery  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  y.  the  defending  trunk  of  the  great  artery,  z.  the  carotid  artery 
going  up  to  the  head,  cut  off.  &.  the  gullet. 

A.  the  afcending  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  going  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  B.  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  C.  the  mediafiinum .  D.  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  E.  the  ftomach.  F.  the  pancreas .  G.  the  intefiinum  duodenum. 
H.  the  fpleen.  I.  the  fmall  guts.  K.  the  left  kidney.  L.  the  colon.  M. 
the  great  artery  and  vein  branching  out  to  the  iliacs.  N.  the  bladder.  O. 
the  inteflinum  rettum.  P.  the  fpermatic  veffels.  Q.  the  ureter.  R.  the 
os  pubis.  S.  the  tefticle.  TT.  the  nerves  that  go  to  the  leg. 

TAB.  YI. 

Shows  the  vifcera  in  the  abdomen  of  a  dog,  difpofed  chiefly  with  an  in¬ 
tent,  that  the  communication  of  the  fpleen  therewith  may  be  more  evident. 
The  veffels  are  eafily  underftood  from  the  firft  and  fecond  fchemes;  what 
references  are  neceffary  follow.  A.  the  upper  fold  of  the  omentum  elevated. 
B.  the  ftomach  turn’d  upwards.  C.  the  pylorus.  D.  the  duodenum.  E.  the 
gall-bladder.  F.  the  liver.  GG.  the  pancreas.  H.  the  fpleen.  iiiii.  its 
numerous  vafa  brevia  to  the  ftomach.  K.  the  fplenic  artery.  L.  the  fple- 
nic  vein.  M.  the  greater  gaftric  veins  and  arteries.  N.  the  veins  and 
arteries  call’d  gaflro-epiploicte  fmiftrte.  O.  the  gajlro-epiploicte  dextra.  P. 
the  vena  porta.  Q.  the  afcending  trunk  of  the  great  vein.  R.  the  de¬ 
fending  trunk  of  the  great  artery.  SS.  the  kidnies.  T.  the  intejlinum 
c  necum.  VV.  the  ilia  or  fmall  guts.  W.  the  colon.  X.  the  reel  urn.  Y. 
the  veins  and  arteries  thereof.  ZZ.  the  ureters  cut  off. 
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TAB.  VII. 

Shows  the  abdominal  vifcera  in  a  man,  fo  difpos’d  as  to  illuftrate  the 
communication  between  them  and  the  fpleen;  the  names  of  the  veffels 
are  eafily  known  from  the  foil  and  fecond  tables. 

A.  the  gullet.  B.  the  upper  fold  of  the  omentum  turn’d  up.  C.  the 
ftomach  turn’d  upwards.  DD.  the  liver.  E.  the  gall-bladder.  F.  the 
great  artery.  G.  the  great  vein.  H.  the  vena  porta.  I.  the  fplenic  ar¬ 
tery.  K.  the  fplenic  vein.  L.  the  fpleen.  M.  the  pancreas.  N.  the 
pylorus.  O.  the  catcum.  PP.  the  fmall  guts.  Q.  the  colon.  R.  the 
lower  fold  of  the  omentum.  S.  the  reElum.  T.  the  fphintter  ani.  V. 
the  external  haemorrhoidal  veffels.  W.  the  internal.  XX.  the  iliac  veins 
and  arteries.  Y.  the  mefenteric  veffels.  Z.  the  emulgent.  &&.  the 
fpermatics. 

TAB.  VIII. 

Shows  a  large  fpleen  human,  found  in  a  man  laft  differed  at  the  col¬ 
lege,  drawn  in  its  exaft  bulk.  A.  the  fplenic  artery.  B.  the  fplenic  vein. 
CC.  veffels  going  to  the  haemorrhoidals.  D.  veffels  going  to  the  pancreas. 
E.  the  vafa  brevia .  F.  the  nerves. 
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OPinion  of  the  ancients,  that  it  is  the  purifier  of  melancholy  and  feat  of  mirth 
human  larger,  largeft  in  a  woman 
frequently  numerous,  feldom  deficient 

the  human  (above  beftial)  has  more  numerous  and  larger  blood-veflels  and  nerves 
they  enter  the  fpleen  in  more  and  diftant  parts 
’tis  more  carefully  fufpended 
has  ftronger  extremities  of  the  veflels 

its  fuhftance  more  compad,  of  more  operofe  ftrudure,  more  conftant  fi¬ 
gure,  fhorter,  broader,  thicker,  &c. 
more  particularly  affix’d  to  the  diaphragm,  than  in  brutes 
its  veffels  larger,  and  coats  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  liver 
its  mo  ft  fafe  and  retired  fituation 
its  cellular  texture 
’tis  chiefly  arterial 

the  reft  of  its  compofition  fibrous  mufcular  columns 
its  arteries  extraordinary  large,  numerous,  long  and  contorted 
its  communication  with  all  the  abdominal -parts 
more  efpecially  fix’d  to  the  ftomach 
its  nerves  extraordinary 

more  efpecially  communicating  with  thofe  of  the  ftomach 
its  coats  very  nervofc 
its  excifion  confider’d  and  fufpeded 
the  hiftory  of  that  operation 
the  confequences  thereof 
the  fpleen  is  not  a  gland 
has  no  acid  juice 
its  lymphatics 

From  all  the  foregoing  particulars  its  excellence  is  infer’d,  and  its  ufes  7 
hinted  at 

The  purpofe  of  the  fpleen.  ’Tis  an  animal  fponge 

a  refervoir  of  pure  and  thin  blood  ^ 

even  its  venal  blood  thin 

’tis  a  protraded  or  contorted  artery  or  arterial  cijla 
its  mufcular  force 

’tis  a  mufcular  artery  or  arterial  mufcle 
has  a  proper  pulfe 

has  a  power  of  contraction  and  relaxation 

prov’d  from  its  nerves,  from  the  admiflion  of  them,  and  of  its  veflels  and  their 
involucrum 

from  their  horizontal  fupport 
from  the  vas  breve  arteriofum 
from  the  mufcular  coat  of  the  fpleen 
’tis  a  fecondary  heart 
its  ordinary  motion  imperceptible 
its  extraordinary  felt  externally 
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E  S  S  A  Y 

TOWARDS  THE 

Anatomy  of  the  Elephant, 

From  one  DISSECTED  at 

Fort  St.  George  Odt.  17155  and  another  at 
London  Oft.  1720. 


HE  great  ufes  of  comparative  anatomy  are  fo  glaring  and 
manifefl,  that  nothing  need  be  faid  to  recommend  it. 
This  confifts  in  obferving  the  admirable  and  various 
methods  of  nature,  in  the  itrufture  of  different  animals, 
correfpondent  to  their  bulk,  figure,  place,  manner  of 
fubfiflance  and  the  like.  And  we  may  be  affur’d  the  pleafure 
that  attends  the  curiofity  of  fuch  as  love  thefe  enquiries, 
will  be  a  perpetual  incentive  to  the  induftry  of  all  ages,  in  fearching  out 
the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wonders  in  a  living  creature.  W  e  need  not  infill 
Upon  the  great  light  arifing  therefrom,  towards  explaining  difficult  points 
in  our  own  oeconomy,  as  well  by  infpe&ion,  as  plain  reafoning  and  infe¬ 
rences  from  one  to  the  other  :  fuch  diffeffions  mutually  illuftrating  one 
another,  as  will  in  fome  inftances  be  clear  from  the  enfuing  difcourfe.  The 
common  and  all-wife  founder  chufes  in  different  manners  to  compafs  the 
fame  ends,  fometime  as  it  were  by  neceffity,  fometime  by  choice,  the 
more  to  demonffiate  the  magnificence  of  his  power,  and  captivate  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  harmony  of  his  works,  which  like  mufick  confifts  in  a  moft 
beautiful  and  concordant  variety.  Comparative  anatomy  is  the  metaphorical 
oratory  of  nature,  a  divine  fermon,  where  fhe  explains  her  purpofes  by 
pleafing  circumlocutions,  and  a  redundancy  of  invention,  that  ftrikes  us 
with  inconceivable  ravifliment. 

But  more  efpecially  may  we  expert  improvement  in  our  art,  by  fearch¬ 
ing  into  the  entrails  of  fo  prodigious  a  creature  as  the  elephant,  the  hugeft 
of  all  that  tread  the  ground,  a  mountain  of  animated  matter.  Where  little 
and  neceffary  particularities,  efcaping  our  light  in  moft  others,  are  fpread  out 
in  folio  and  prefent  themfelves  to  our  naked  eye  in  full  view ;  which  often 
in  others  we  are  apt  to  pafs  over  without  fo  ftrift  a  fcrutiny,  or  at  leaft 
by  common  vifion  cannot  poffibly  come  at :  where  the  fprings  and  wheels 
of  life,  as  we  may  not  improperly  call  them,  are  expanded  and  enlarged, 
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which  adds  much  to  the  delight  as  well  as  profit  of  the  ffork,  fo  valt  a 
machine  requiring  a  more  extraordinary  workmanfhip  in  its  compofition, 
than  other  minute,  and  for  that  reafon  call’d,  imperfect  animals.  For  if 
there  be  a  certain  terminus  in  the  atoms  or  firft  particles  of  fubftance,  as 
we  may  gather  from  Sir  IJaac  Newtons  optics,  fo  that  its  powers  have  an 
extent  beyond  which  they  cannot  well  go ;  then  is  it  reafonably  to  be  fup- 
pos’d,  that  their  combinations  and  effects  have  fomewhat  different  turns 
as  to  the  a&ion  and  compofition  of  animalcules,  in  refpedt  of  the  larger 
loco-motive  produftions  of  the  creation.  Even  as  the  lafl-mention’d  great 
man  has  juft  fufpicions,  and  very  far  demonitrated  that  the  laws  to  which 
matter  is  fubje&ed,  exert  themfelves  in  parts  extremely  fmall  and  near  to 
one  another,  not  in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  the  immenfe  and  diilant  col- 
leftions  of  the  planetary  bodies. 

The  rarity  of  this  creature  and  opportunities  of  differing  it,  as  well  as 
the  fcantinefs  of  what  has  hitherto  been  printed  upon  its  anatomy,  will  fuf- 
ficiently  apologize  for  the  prefent  editor,  if  he  pretend ;  to  no  more  than 
adding  fomewhat  material  to  the  account,  in  a  iliort  reherfal  of  the  parts, 
efpecially  fuch  as  moil;  confiderably  vary  from  others.  For  it  is  not  to  be 
expefted  that  a  compleat  natural  hiitory  of  it,  can  poffibly  be  gather’d 
from  one  or  two  inilances.  They  that  are  converfant  in  thefe  affairs  will 
readily  own,  how  far  diilant  we  are  from  fuch  a  pretence,  even  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  lifter  the  labors  of  fo  many  ages,  and  infinite  fubje&s  employ’d 
in  that  purpofe.  Flow  great  are  the  improvements  we  boaft  of  fince  Ga¬ 
len's  time,  yet  how  rich  a  harveit  remains  for  the  glory  of  future  times? 

But  we  thought  our  felves  indifpenfably  oblig’d  to  communicate  what  is 
here  obferv’d,  by  which  means  only,  there  is  hope  in  time,  to  have  a  com¬ 
pleat  defcription  thereof,  from  the  fum  of  what  has  been  and  may  be  pub- 
lifh’d.  The  only  excufe  we  can  make  to  thofe,  who  poffibly  may  expef! 
a  larger  volume,  is  founded  on  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon  which  then  hap¬ 
pen’d,  whereby  it  was  impracticable  to  dwell  on  the  parts  and  examine  them 
with  due  accuracy  and  attention  in  the  open  air.  For  which  reafon  it’s  very 
much  to  be  wifh’d,fome  public  place  was  provided,  convenient  for  fuch  diffe- 
Ctions  and  other  extraordinary  occafions  of  this  nature.  However  if  the 
gentlemen  that  have  already  publiflied  the  refult  of  their  difquifitions  in 
this  fort,  under  the  fame  or  like  difadvantages,  merit  the  thanks  of  the 
public ;  it  is  hoped  this  imperfeCt  addition  to  their  (lore,  will  not  be  blame- 
able  or  impertineht.  Yet  the  learned  world  ought  to  be  acquainted  that 
whatever  is  found  worth  perufal  in  thefe  papers,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
care  and  coft  of  Sir  Hans  Sloan ,  whofe  unweary ’d  application  in  promo¬ 
ting  ufeful  knowledge  is  as  extenfive  as  the  field  of  nature.  He  furnifhed 
us  with  the  opportunity  of  the  prefent  adminiflration,  and  moreover  ob¬ 
tain’d  an  account  of  another  diffedion  of  this  creature,  made  at  fort  St 
George  in  the  month  of  offober  17  17,  (which  was  much  larger  than  ours, 
viz.  in  height  7  or  8  cubits,  i.  e.  a  foot  and  half  French  meafure,  which  is 
fomewhat  more  than  ours)  open’d  and  defcrib’d  by  monfieur  Suply  fur- 
geon  there,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  chief  furgeon  of  fort  St.  Havid  in 
the  eaft  Indies.  The  method  therefore  we  iliall  take  in  the  following 
pages,  will  be  to  incorporate  both  hiftories,  as  far  as  is  confident,  and  except 
where  they  differ  in  any  particulars  worth  mentioning;  but  the  general 
meafures  of  the  parts  are  given  from  the  biggeft. 
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The  elephant  we  differed  was  lately  brought  into  England  from  Ben- 
coleu,  our  call  India  company’s  factory,  and  exhibited  for  a. public  fpefta- 
cle.  Somewhat  lefs  than  three  years  old,  and  about  fix  or  feven  foot  high. 
It  dy’d,  as  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  for  want  of  a  fuitable  and  propor¬ 
tionate  method  of  food,  and  from  the  ignorance  of  the  keepers,  who  ex¬ 
pos’d  it  to  cold  and  moiflure,  by  itabling  it  in  a  damp  booth  and  wet 
floor,  not  agreeable  to  its  nature  and  the  hot  country  it  came  from.  Be- 
fide,  it  was  upon  cutting  its  great  teeth  or  tusks,  one  being  obferv’d  juft 
broke  forth.  It’s  likely  this  pain,  which  was  difcernible  from  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  continual  rubbing  of  the  part,  brought  on  a  fever  as  is  ufual  on  fuch 
occafion.  Its  perfpiration  no  doubt  was  ftopt  from  the  cold  taken,  and  it 
had  no  ftools  for  feveral  days,  which  is  a  diftemper  thefe  creatures  are  na¬ 
turally  fubjedt  to.  All  thefe  diforders  we  may  well  fuppofe  heightned  by  the 
great  quantity  of  ale  the  fpedt ators  continually  gave  it.  After  it  had  languiih’d 
for  fome  time,  by  the  advice  of  a  farrier  feveral  very  ftrong  purges  and* 
glitters  were  ufed;  they  not  palling,  it  dy’d  on  the  4th  of  October  1720. 

As  to  its  external  thape,  it  cannot  be  defcrib’d  with  greater  accuracy 
and  fimplicity,  than  in  that  famous  old  author  and  greek  phyfician  Aretieus 
Cappadox  lib.  ii.  de  cau/is  morb.  cap.  13.  a  tranftation  of  which  we  judge 
not  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  “  The  head  and  face  of  the  creature  is 
t£  ugly,  and  indiftindtly  join’d  to  its  fhort  neck,  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  fix’d 
“  upon  its  fhoulders.  The  ears  are  very  large  and  broad  like  wings,  reach- 
«  ing  down  to  its  throat  and  fiernum ,  whereby  its  neck  and  fhoulders  are 
«  cover’d,  like  a  ihip  with  its  fails.  Its  horns,  otherwife  called  teeth,  are 
u  extremely  white,  exceeding  every  thing  of  that  color  in  any  other  crea- 
t£  ture.  Thefe  are  plac’d  not  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  as  is  ufual  in 
u  cornigerous  animals,  but  in  the  mouth  and  upper  jaws ;  looking  upwards, 
«  not  ftrait  but  turn’d  a  little  forwards,  upon  whofe  convexity  they  are  a- 
£C  ble  to  carry  a  weight.  They  are  very  large,  of  the  length  of  a  cubit  or- 
«  dinarily,  fome  much  longer.  From  the  upper  jaw  goes  a  large  promi- 
<c  nence,  arifing  at  the  upper  lip,  ’tis  long,  without  bone,  flexible  like  a 
££  ferpent.  At  the  end  of  this  are  two  openings,  which  nature  has  bored 
££  quite  thro’  to  its  lungs  like  a  double  pipe.  The  creature  ufes  this  canal 
££  as  a  nofe  to  breath  withal,  and  likewife  as  a  hand,  for  it  can  take  up  a  cup 
££  at  pleafure  with  this  procefs,  and  hold  it  fall:  very  ftrongly,  nor  can  any 
<£  thing  elfe  but  a  ftronger  elephant  take  it  away.  Grafs  is  its  food,  for  it 
“  can’t  eat  flefh.  Its  long  feet  bearing  the  creature  a  good  height  from  the 
«  ground,  and  its  neck,  as  we  faid,  being  fhort,  it  cannot  eat  from  the 
«  earth  with  its  mouth.  Nor  can  it  drink  out  of  a  river  therewith  for  the 
«  fame  reafon ;  and  in  fome  meafure  its  trunk  hinders  thofe  purpofes. 
t£  With  this  it  takes  its  food,  and  can  lift  up  a  great  weight.  Rightly 
££  therefore  the  ancients  call’d  it  probofcis ,  becaufe  it  feems  to  eat  with  it 
“  before  its  mouth.  When  it  thirfts  it  immerges  the  end  of  the  trunk, 
“  then  breathing,  inftead  of  air  draws  up  water  in  large  quantity.  When 
«  he  has  fill’d  his  nofe  as  a  cup,  he  pours  it  into  his  mouth  with  a  ftream 
«  like  a  river ;  afterwards  draws  again  and  pours  it  out  again,  till  he  has 
“  fill’d  his  belly  like  a  lliip.  His  skin  is  rough  and  very  thick,  rais’d  un- 
«  equally  with  long  tracks  of  deep  fiffures,  fome  in  ftrait  lines,  fome  crof- 
£C  fing  one  another,  like  the  furrows  of  a  plow’d  field.  As  other  creatures 
“  have  hairs  or  briftles,  the  elephant  has  only  a  fort  of  down.  There  are 
££  infinite  other  differences  between  this  and  other  animals;  as  that  he 
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“  bends  the  knee  of  his  hinder  leg  like  a  man,  and  has  breads  near  the 
“  arms  like  \yomen.” 

Thus  far  this  mod  accurate  author,  to  whofe  defeription  little  need 
be  added.  It’s  generally  allow’d  to  be  fomewhat  of  the  hog  kind, 
its  fnout  being  wonderfully  extended  into  what  they  commonly  call 
the  trunk,  or  trumpet  more  properly,  which  fo  remarkably  didin- 
guifhes  it  from  others,  and  where  nature’s  contrivance  is  fo  admirable,  in 
this  bulky,  unwieldy,  and  otherwife  helplefs  creature,  which  perfe&ly 
fupplies  the  ufe  of  hands  given  to  the  human  fpecies ,  and  its  dmilar  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  monkey  kind.  The  end  of  the  trunk,  tho’  apparently  like 
a  hog’s,  is  of  an  exquidte  fenfe  and  aftion ;  there  is  a  little  protuberance 
in  its  upper  part,  which  it  can  ufe  as  a  man  does  his  dngers,  and  take  up 
the  fmalled  piece  of  money  or  the  like,  and  do  a  thoufand  feats  learnt  it 
by  the  keepers ;  as  firing  of  a  gun,  beating  a  drum,  throwing  a  javelin, 
&c.  to  entertain  the  fpedfators.  It  can  bend  this  indrument  upwards, 
downwards,  backwards  or  ddeways,  to  any  part  of  its  body.  Whence 
very  aptly  by  Lucretius  1.  z.  are  they  call’d  anguimanos .  Limy  fometime 
terms  it  the  hand.  Spirant  &  bibunt,  odoranturque  baud  improprie  appellata 
manu.  viii.  io.  By  Schott o,  manus  nafuta.  1.  8.  mirab.  animal,  terrejlr. 
’Tis  ordinarily  feven  foot  long  or  more,  proportionable  to  its  height,  fee¬ 
ing  it  mud  of  necedity  nearly  reach  the  ground.  With  this  it  takes  up  its 
food,  which  is  generally  grafs,  or  roots  of  herbs  or  boughs  of  trees,  which 
its  height  and  drength  enables  it  to  pull  and  break  off,  hanging  with  its 
whole  weight  thereon  if  need  be ;  fo  that  this  way  they  will  depopulate 
whole  woods,  as  far  as  they  can  reach.  It  is  very  diverting  to  fee  the  crea¬ 
ture  eat,  and  obferve  how  well  it  knows  to  ufe  thefe  peculiar  mem¬ 
bers  ;  how  dexterous  it  is  in  the  management  of  them.  The  leaves  and 
herbs  it  rouls  up  into  a  bundle,  after  it  has  diak’d  them  from  dud  and  in¬ 
fers,  as  a  man  does  a  fallad,  wherein  it  is  very  nice  and  delicate :  then 
bending  the  trunk  into  a  circular  form,  lodges  them  in  his  mouth.  It’s  faid, 
if  you  mix  fand  or  dirt  with  barley,  which  it  loves  very  well,  it  will  fepa- 
rate  the  grain  very  notably  from  the  impurities  before  it  eats.  They 
love  melons  and  the  like  fruits  exceedingly,  and  can  fmell  them  at  a  vad 
didance,  as  the  learned  Hermolaus  fays  in  his  commentaries  on  Diofcori- 
des.  When  it  has  no  other  food,  it  digs  up  roots,  either  with  its  trunk 
or  teeth,  and  ufes  both  too  in  cutting  down  and  dedroying  trees.  Stra¬ 
bo  reports  it  will  raife  it  felf  on  its  hinder  legs  to  pluck  down  the  arm  of  a 
tree,  or  to  demolifh  fences  or  whatever  dands  in  its  way ;  and  in  fuch  kind 
of  work  it  has  more  than  the  drength  of  twenty  four  men.  It  pulls  up 
palm-trees  whole,  and  eats  the  fruit.  ’Tis  known  they  can  carry  twenty 
men  in  a  tower  upon  their  backs  in  time  of  war.  When  they  go  thro’ 
deep  water  and  in  danger  of  dnking  they  dretch  out  their  trunk  above 
water  to  breath  thro’ ;  fo  provident  is  the  Creator,  who  not  only  has  given 
the  creatures  wonderful  organs,  but  likewife  taught  them  all  their  ufes. 
The  larged  of  thefe  (as  by  the  Indians  accounted)  royal  animals,  are  in  the 
ead  Indies ,  and  generally  of  a  whitidi  color  or  ruffet.  Thofe  in  Africa 
are  lefs  and  of  a  darker  complexion.  The  utmod  height  we  read  of  is 
about  nine  cubits  or  fourteen  foot.  It’s  remarkable  that  the  proportional 
length  of  the  elephant  is  lefs  than  that  of  others,  for  ’tis  generally  equal  to 
its  height.  How  well  is  the  cube  apply’d  for  drength !  They  are  grega¬ 
rious  and  never  found  but  in  herds,  and  are  faid  to  live  to  two  hundred 
years.  Dr.  Stracban ,  phil.  tranf.  n°  177.  fays,  one  fort  of  the  elephants  are 
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much  higher  before  than  behind.  It’s  obfervable  the  fore  legs  are  longer 
and  larger  than  the  hinder,  contrary  to  other  quadrupeds.  The  legs  for  a 
good  height  are  much  of  an  equal  thicknefs  and  cylindric  like  the  ihaft  of 
a  pillar.  The  bottom  of  the  foot  is  as  round  as  a  horfe’s  hoof,  and  feems 
a  compofition  of  nature’s,  between  that  and  the  divided  toes  of  other  crea¬ 
tures  :  and  each  nail  of  the  toes  is  like  a  fmall  hoof.  Its  legs  and  feet  have 
as  many  joints  as  other  animals  as  to  the  fceleton ,  but  towards  the  bottom 
outwardly  end  like  the  bafis  of  a  column  in  a  flat,  circular,  horny  foie, 
where  in  the  fore  part  four  flat  nails  come  from  the  toes,  with  but  very 
obfcure  divifions.  A  multiplicity  of  ftrong  mufcles  implanted  into  every 
bone  of  the  tar  fas  and  metatarfus ,  which  are  nearer  the  ground  than  in 
other  creatures,  form  it  into  a  round,  thick  fhape,  like  a  jack-boot  with 
the  fore  part  of  the  foot  cut  off.  The  foie  is  not  fo  hard  but  that  it  adapts 
its  felf  to  the  plain  it  treads  on,  which  no  doubt  is  facilitated  by  thofe  muf¬ 
cles.  It’s  furprizing  in  the  fceleton  to  obferve,  according  to  monfeur  Suply, 
the  bone  of  the  tibia  in  the  leg  outward  and  the  fibula  inward,  contrary  to 
the  manner  of  other  creatures :  the  meaning  of  which  can  be  only  for 
greater  ftrength  like  buttreffes  to  a  building.  It  lies  down  upon  the  ground 
to  fleep,  and  raifes  it  felf  again  upon  its  knees,  tho’  not  without  fome  la¬ 
bor.  This  the  keepers  affirm’d  of  our  young  one,  but  the  full-grown  pro¬ 
bably  feldom  lie  down.  It  can  walk  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  with  eafe. 
The  toes  in  our  judgment  are  like  thofe  of  a  tortoife,  having  5  nails  on  its 
fore  feet  and  but  four  on  the  hinder.  Ours  being  a  female  had  two  nip¬ 
ples  upon  the  fiernum ,  nearly  between  its  forelegs,  wThich  are  common  to 
both  fexes,  if  Ariflotle  be  not  mifmform’d.  The  pudendum  was  placed 
more  than  ordinarily  forward,  between  its  hinder  legs,  upon  the  abdomen 
towards  the  navel.  Its  tail  long  and  {lender  like  a  pig’s,  but  hanging  down¬ 
right  with  a  few  hairs  on  the  end.  Its  eyes  are  of  a  red  color  and  very 
ffnall,  like  a  pig’s,  as  Vartoman  compares  ’em.  Ears  large  and  flat  lying  clofe 
to  the  neck,  like  great  pieces  of  leather,  or  bat’s  wings.  Its  mouth  very 
fmall,  tongue  fharp  towards  the  end,  and  flattifli  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon.  All  its  teeth  are  grinders,  eight  in  number,  four  in  each 
jaw,  two  on  a  fide,  but  large  and  arifing  from  many  roots ;  for  cutting  teeth 
are  ufelefs,  feeing  it  breaks  off  the  herbs  with  its  trunk  as  a  man  with 
his  hand.  It  has  a  bluftering  kind  of  voice  with  its  mouth,  call’d  barrus 
in  latin,  a  roaring,  but  the  found  of  its  trunk  imitates  a  trumpet  of  a  deep 
note. 

The  skin  of  this  creature  is  thick,  wrinkled  and  furrow’d  into  ridges  and 
cavities,  fome  proceeding  fide  by  fide,  others  interfering  them  at  right  an¬ 
gles  or  obliquely,  very  much  like  the  correCfed  comparifon  of  Aretxus  his 
plow’d  field;  it  has  but  few  fcatter’d  hairs  on  it,  and  of  a  ruffet  color.  We 
have  obferved  that  the  skin  of  whales  is  channel’d,  much  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  nature  ufmg  a  like  method  in  creatures  of  like  enormity.  It  has  a  pow¬ 
er  of  vellicating  or  contracting  it,  whereby  it  kills  the  flies  and  other  trou- 
blefome  animalcules  by  intercepting  them  between  its  wrinkles,  or  at  leaf! 
fliakes  them  off.  By  feeling  upon  the  abdomen  we  difcern’d  a  large  fcutum 
as  if  it  had  been  of  bone,  which  guarded  the  whole  compafs  of  the  belly. 
This  upon  diffeCtion  we  found  to  be  only  a  broad  and  thick  body  of  hard 
fat.  It’s  probable,  ’twas  part  of  that  tough  and  thick  membrane  Dr. 
Moulins  {peaks  of,  confiding  of  fibres  which  defcended  obliquely,  from 
the  fpina  dorfi  to  the  linea  alba ,  and  doubtlefs  defign’d  to  fupport  the  great 
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weight  of  the  vificera  in  the  abdomen  ;  and  not  without  reafon,  for  we  found 
all  the  abdominal  mufcles  very  thin  in  refpebt  to  what  we  might  well  hope 
to  have  feen,  and  in  proportion  to  the  contents  to  be  fufpended  thereby, 
and  to  the  ufe  of  them  ;  wanting  in  the  extrufion  of  the  excrements,  out 
of  guts  of  fo  prodigious  a  fize.  After  thefe  with  the  peritoneum  were 
remov’d,  which  was  not  without  a  good  deal  of  labor,  we  had  the  appea¬ 
rance  delineated  in  Tab.  II.  Fig.  II.  where  it’s  to  be  obferv’d  the  omentum 
did  not  cover  all  the  guts  as  ufual,  nor  was  it  cover’d  with  fat  as  others, 
but  fo  exceedingly  fine  and  thin  that  we  might  well  compare  it  to  gawfe  or 
a  fpider’s  webb,  and  that  twelve  foot  long  and  almoft  as  broad.  A  contex¬ 
ture  fo  amazingly  delicate  that  it  highly  deferves  the  name  of  rote  mirabile . 
And  certainly  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  imagin’d  fo  curious  and  fur- 
prizing.  Sprinkled  all  over  with  an  infinite  number  of  veins  and  arteries, 
which  with  perpetual  anaftomofies  and  minuted  ramifications  communicate 
one  into  another,  and  all  feeming  to  float  in  the  air  by  reafon  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  delicacy  of  the  membrane  that  holds  them  together.  Some  of  their 
principal  trunks  were  as  big  as  one’s  finger.  Thefe  are  all  along,  thro’out  the 
whole  furface,  encompafs’d.  and  accompany’d  with  the  branchings  of  the 
adipofe  vefiels,  every  where  arifing  in  this  thin,  lace-like  membrane,  and 
uniting  by  degrees  into  larger  canals,  as  other  vefiels,  till  they  convey 
their  juices  either  into  the  veins  or  arteries.  One  of  thefe  intire  was  fhown 
before  the  royal  fociety,  fent  by  monfieur  Suply  perfectly  devoid  of  fat. 
That  which  Dr.  Blair  differed  in  S coland  had  no  omentum  at  all,  and  was 
very  lean  thro’out  his  whole  body,  laboring  as  I  fuppofe  under  a  pthifis, 
the  fame  was  true  of  both  ours,  which  feem’d  therefore  going  into  the 
fame  diftemper.  For  we  ought  not  to  imagine  them  in  a  natural  fiate,tho' 
the  fcutam  of  fat  before  mention’d  would  in  a  great  meafure  execute  one 
of  the  offices  of  the  omentum ,  in  keeping  the  guts  warm  and  flippery,  and 
defending  them  from  immediate  injuries  of  the  cold,  to  which  fuch  mem¬ 
branous  and  exfanguious  parts  arc  ever  liable. 

One  may  wonder  how  fo  thick  a  fluid  as  the  fat  can  circulate  in  fuch  cu¬ 
rious  pipes,  as  doubtlefs  it  does,  we  imagine  fomewhat  like  the  juice  or  fap 
in  the  leaves  of  plants.  Certainly  this  muft  be  afiified  by  the  continual  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  diaphragm  and  perifialtic  ofcillation  of  the 
guts  themfelves.  But  could  the  blood-veffels  here  be  injected  with  wax  of 
two  colors  different  from  the  adipofe,  it  would  beyond  difpute  be  the  finefi 
preparation  in  the  world.  A  piece  of  this  omentum  is  delineated  Tab.  IV. 
Fig.  I.  as  well  as  graving  can  imitate  fo  extraordinary  an  expanfion,  from  the 
original  pieces,  prepar’d  by  monfieur  Suply ,  and  ftretched  upon  paper, 
which  are  beautiful  beyond  imagination.  It  cannot  feem  improbable  that 
there  are  fmall  glands,  which  feparate  this  oily  matter  from  the  blood,  to 
be  repofited  in  thefe  membranous  facks,  as  in  a  fiore-houfe,  and  return’d 
into  the  mafs  again  upon  occafion.  It  is  worth  the  while  of  the  curious  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  to  fearch  for  the  manner  and  conveyances.  Till  when,  give  us  leave 
to  hint  at  fome  of  its  ufes.  W e  mention’d  its  guarding  the  guts  from  cold, 
pertinent  to  which  are  hittories  in  phyfical  writers  of  this  part,  when  wafied 
away  or  cut  off  being  fupply’d  well  enough  by  flannel  continually  worn 
upon  the  belly,  as  that  particularly  in  the  gladiator  from  whom  Galen  took 
away  the  omentum.  This  is  a  benefit  which  appears  highly  necefiary  in  win¬ 
ter,  as  that  before  fpoken  of  in  facilitating  by  its  flipperinefs  the  motion  of 
the  guts,  which  feems  peculiarly  ufeful  in  lummer,  when  excefiive  heat 
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dries  up  neceflary  fluidities.  Befide,  we  may  jufily  pronounce  its  fat  a 
principal  ingredient  of  the  blood  and  nourilhment  of  the  folids.  For  as 
life  confifts  in  action  and  motion,  a  conflant  fupply  will  be  neceflary  for 
the  abraded  particles  thereof:  to  fupple  the  mufcular  fibres  after  long  and 
painful  contractions  of  labor,  to  moiflen  and  lubricate  the  heads  of  the 
joints  and  tendons  upon  the  fame  occafion,  all  which  is  bed  done  by  the 
fimooth  and  oily  balm  from  this  refervoir.  Likewife  will  it  not  be  ufeful 
to  envellop  acrid  juices  and  falts  in  the  mafs  of  the  blood  and  prevent  di- 
mulations  injurious  to  nature  ?  will  it  not  keep  up  the  confidence  of  the 
vital  fluid,  in  danger  of  diflolution  in  weather  exceiiively  hot  ?  will  it  not 
guard  the  kidneys  in  their  faline  fecretions  ?  Another  ufe  of  the  fat  is  to  render 
the  skin  foft  and  plump,  and  to  anoint  it  as  it  were,  in  defence  of  the  injuries 
of  the  air,  which  in  fome  countreys  they  are  forc’d  to  fupply  with  vegetable 
oil.  So  nature  has  wifely  contriv’d  fweat  of  that  un&uous  quality,  or  other- 
wife  our  skin  would  have  been  perpetually  defac’d  and  fore,  with  chops 
and  chinks.  Upon  the  fame  account  it  hinders  the  too  great  diflipation 
of  .the  fpirits,  as  we  call  them,  or  volatile  parts  of  the  blood,  perpetually  ' 
deeming  from  us  by  infenfible  perfpiration.  Has  it  not  fome  fliare  in  the 
jublime  compofition  of  the  animal  fpirits,  the  focus  or  lamp  of  life, 
in  many  of  which  refpe&sit  may  not  improperly  be  call’d  the  humidum  radi - 
£ule  of  the  ancients  ?  Another  great  ufe  of  this  adipofe  membrane  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  furniihing  matter  for  the  bile ;  for  ’tis  certain  all  the  veins 
of  the  omentum  enter  the  fplenic  and  fort  a  which  lead  direClly  into  the  li¬ 
ver,  and  the  bile  is  a  true  faponaceous  liquor,  compos’d  of  oil  divided  and 
fix’d  by  falts,  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  our  foap-makers  practife  in 
their  art.  Many  more  without  quedion  are  the  purpofes  aflignable  to  this 
fluid  by  thofe  who  confider  it  ex  frofejfo.  We  iliall  only  add  that  the  greafe 
of  the  omentum  was  well  imitated  by  Dr.  Grew  in  boiling  fpirit  of  nitre 
with  oil  of  olives. 

Next  to  this  beautiful  woof  of  the  omentum ,  the  prodigious  view  of  the 
guts  arreded  our  attention.  The  colon  is  thicker  than  a  man’s  body,  which 
as  well  as  the  red,  are  full  of  large  glands  in  the  inward  membrane  like 
bottles,  as  big  as  the  end  of  one’s  little  finger.  They  appear,  at  lead  their 
decretory  dud,  like  a  bag  with  one  fmall  opening,  fo  that  upon  any  prefliire 
either  from  the  chyle  or  excrements  pafling  thro’  them,  the  liquor  contain’d  is 
fqueez’d  out,as  when  we  fqueeze  a  bladder  ordpunge.  Thefe  bags  therefore  are 
refervoirs  of  that  liquor  to  be  us’d  upon  occafion,  as  the  gall  or  urine-bladder  : 
and  hence  appears  the  ufe  of  difledions  of  thefe  large  animals,  for  other 
creatures  have  the  fame  glands,  of  the  fame  artifice,  but  not  eafily  obferv’d 
becaufe  of  them  fmallnefs.  The  mefentery  too  was  very  thick,  fpread  o- 
ver  with  large  lumbal  glands,  the  receptacles  of  the  chyle  and  lymph.  Mon- 
fieur  Sufly  ty’d  the  two  ends  of  a  large  peice  of  the  intedines,  after  he  had 
fill’d  it  with  water.  By  prefliire  and  anundulatory  motion  in  imitation  of  the 
peridaltic,  he  endeavor’d  to  force  the  liquid  into  the  chyliferous  or  ladeal 
veflels,  but  to  no  purpofe :  tbo’  he  flatter’d  himfelf  thefe  pipes  would  have 
been  proportional  in  fo  large  a  creature.  Great  cluders  of  glands  within 
the  intedines  of  divers  figures,  the  fabric  and  vadnefsof  the  connivent  valves 
and  the  veins  jnterfpers’d  thereon  afforded  the  noblefl  fpedacle  imagina¬ 
ble,  every  thing  appearing  as  thro’ a  microfcope.  The  drength  andthicknefs 
of  the  coats  of  the  guts  was  remarkable,  and  the  methods  by  which  nature 
guarded  itfelf  againd  the  inconveniences  of  fo  large  a  load  of  excrements. 
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The  plica,  ruga  and  little  openings  of  the  excretory  dufrs  of  the  glands  in 
the  fiphinBer  of  the  anus  are  exceedingly  curious.  The  bulk  and  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  mefenteric  artery  and  mefariac  veins  upon  the  mefentery 
was  very  entertaining  to  behold. 

It’s  obfervable  this  creature  has  no  gall-bladder,  even  as  horfes  and  others ; 
but  th zporus  bilarius  is  manifold,  feveral  large  pipes  from  the  liver  uniting 
into  one  cholidoc  du6l.  This  is  of  the  thicknels  of  a  goofe-quill,  which  paf- 
fnw  about  three  or  four  inches,  between  the  three  tunics  of  the  duodenum , 
like  the  ureters  in  thofe  of  the  bladder,  at  laft  opens  in  its  interior  furface 
after  a  very  curious  manner.  For  there  is  a  flefliy  protuberance  like  the 
anus  of  a  fowl,  or  the  os  tinea  and  aperture  of  the  uterus  in  the  vagina  of 
a  woman,  but  much  larger,  and  this  ferves  admirably  well  the  ufe  of  a  valve. 
Befide  the  infide  of  this  cholidoc  pipe  in  its  paffage  thro’  the  membranes 
aforefaid,  has  feveral  carneous  fibres  or  tendinous  columns,  like  thofe  of 
the  auricles  or  ventricles  of  the  heart ;  the  reafon  of  which  extraordinary 
fabric  is  apparently  to  force  the  bile  into  the  guts  when  there  is  need,  and 
hinder  its  efflux  at  other  times,  (as  we  have  lately  aflerted  in  the  office  of 
the  fpleen,  whofe  texture  it  imitates.) 

The  inward  fubftance  of  the  liver  in  both  our  fubjefts  was  intirely  putrid, 
refembling  a  flabby  bag  full  of  corrupt  matter,  which  being  thus  wafted  a- 
way,  mult  needs  bring  on  their  death.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  the  crea¬ 
tures  fhould  be  coftive  for  want  of  the  flimulus  of  the  bile ;  and  it  feems 
this  is  the  common  difeafe  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  eaftern  countries  about 
Coromandel ,  who  fo  frequently  dye  of  abfceffles  of  the  liver.  The  occa- 
fion  of  which  may  naturally  be  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  which 
exhaling  the  fluids  too  abundantly,  leaves  the  aftive  and  corroding  falts  of 
the  bile  without  fufficient  diluents.  To  us  it  feems,  that  the  common  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tanning  in  the  fun-beams,  and  the  gradation  of  complexions 
between  the  northern  whitenefs  and  the  athiopic  dye,  will  eafily  account 
for  the  perplex’d  queftion  about  the  Indian  blacks  upon  the  fame  principle. 
The  liver  was  very  fmall  as  to  its  proportion.  The  keepers  of  the  ele¬ 
phants  obferve  them  naturally  fubjeft  to  coltivenefs,  which  is  not  to  be 
wonder’d  at,  if  we  only  confider  the  exceffive  bulk  of  the  inteffins ;  fo  that 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  excrements  lodg’d  therein  muff  require  extraor¬ 
dinary  ftrength  to  expel  them.  Thefe  inconveniences  mutt  ftill  in  a  larger 
degree  affeft  fuch  as  are  kept  tame,  and  without  fufficient  action  and  ex- 
ercife.  Therefore  are  the  matters  of  them  frequently  oblig’d  to  give  them 
ttrong  purges,  as  this  following,  vizt.  k  aloes  caballin.  gambog.  &  colo- 
cynth.  ana  \vi.  fern. palm.  Chrifti ,  piper  is  longi  Bengalenfi.  zinzib.  ana  \iiij. 
jkcch.feu  Molofs.q.  fi.  f.  pilula  n°  xxiiij.per  una  vice.  Afterwards  are  ad- 
minifter’d  the  following  corroborants  of  the  ftomach  and  expellers  of  wind. 

1£  Calam.  aromat.  zinzib.  galang.  ana  \iiij.  piper,  rotund,  afia  fetid . 
curcum.  ana  % ij .  fern,  labluc.  ©  4.  calid.  major,  ana  \ifis.  facchar.  com - 
mini,  five  molofis.  q.  fi.  ad  formand.  pilul.  mediocr.  per  una  dofi. 

Monfieur  Suply  fpeaks  of  the  manner  of  treating  the  elephant  in  the 
ltrangury  or  retention  of  urine,  ’tis  this.  If  other  things  they  adminitter 
fail  of  fuccefs :  they  tye  him  down  very  faft  with  great  cords,  fo  that 
he  cannot  poflibly  ftir,  and  apply  a  broad  fire-pan  of  iron,  or  fuch  like 
thing  heated  red  hot,  to  the  region  of  the  bladder,  which  prefently  pro¬ 
duces  the  defired  effeft,  as  an  extraordinary  fiimulus ,  from  the  prodigious 
contraction  it  caufes  in  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  and  circumjacent  parts. 
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It  is  moreover  cuftomary  in  that  country  to  apply  a  hot  iron  under  the  heel, 
in  a  cholera  morbus  with  good  fuccefs.  W  hoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
medicin  of  the  eafterns,  will  not  wonder  at  thefe  kind  of  practices  which 
they  ufe  in  almoft  every  cafe.  The  reafon  and  good  effeds  whereof 
would  doubtlefs  bring  them  more  in  vogue  among  us,  was  it  not  for  the 
terror  which  accompanies  them.  Ariftotle  fays,  the  elephant  is  obnoxious 
to  colical  inflations  of  the  bowels ;  which  by  dolorific  contradions  mull 
needs  hinder  their  natural  evacuation  by  the  anus  and  bladder. 

The  pancreas  and  ftomach  were  fmaller  than  one  would  imagin  in  fo 
prodigious  a  creature;  the  fpleen  was  four  foot  long,  and  near  a  foot  in 
bredth  about  the  middle,  where  the  fplenic  veins  and  arteries  enter.  ’Tis 
of  the  fame  fubflance  and  contexture  as  the  human,  but  of  a  darker  red 
color  and  femicircular  figure,  broader  and  flatter  towards  the  middle,  as 
may  be  feen  in  Plate  VII.  Fig.  II.  Galen  and  Arifotle  both  take  notice  of 
the  fmallnefs  of  this  vifcus ,  as  they  think  in  proportion  to  the  whole. 

The  kidnies  were  half  a  yard  in  length,  of  an  ill  fhape,  very  flat,  flabby, 
of  a  lurid  complexion.  The  pelvis  and  its  bafinets  when  open  feem  very 
fmall.  The  renal  glands  or  fuccenturiati  were  as  big  as  a  child’s  head,  of 
a  very  irregular  figure,  compos’d  of  a  many  other  gland-like  bodies,  packt 
together  into  a  ftrange  form.  When  any  of  thefe  were  cut  open,  we 
found  a  cavity  within,  and  they  all  feem’d  to  open  into  one  cell,  but  yet 
no  common  or  particular  excretory  du6i  difcernable.  One  of  their  ends 
was  lengthned  out  like  the  teflicle  of  a  cock,  of  a  blackiih  color,  which 
cut  acrofs  had  a  cavity  in  it  full  of  a  brown  and  vifcous  humor.  There 
are  numerous  arteries  go  to  thefe  glandules  from  the  emulgent ;  one  from 
the  kidney  it  felf,  and  as  many  veins  from  thefe  myfterious  bodies  to  the 
emulgent  vein.  So  that  their  ufe  feems  to  be  only  that  they  lliould  ferve 
as  a  bye  path  or  communication  between  the  emulgent  vein  and  artery, 
that  the  circulation  may  not  entirely  be  at  a  ftand,  whilfl:  the  kidnies  are 
performing  their  office  of  fecerning  the  urine.  That  lymphedufts  arife 
from  them,  is  only  a  part  they  bear  in  common  with  all  the  other  vifcera. 

Pafs  we  next  to  the  cavity  of  the  breafl:  or  thorax ,  which  we  obferv’d  very 
acute  upwards  toward  the  neck,  contra&ing  it  felf  into  a  narrow  fpace, 
and  without  clavicles  as  in  horles,  &c.  The  lungs  of  the  elephant  are  not 
large,  and  adhere  in  both  ours  on  all  lides  to  the  pleura  and  diaphragm  as 
in  fowls,  which  monfieur  Suply  thinks  commodious  enough  in  this  coloffus 
of  a  creature :  the  mufcles  of  the  thorax  and  preflure  of  the  air  being  luf- 
ficient  to  expand  them,  and  forward  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  perhaps 
better  than  if  they  had  hung  free  in  the  cavity,  where  their  bulk  might 
poffibly  have  been  an  impediment  to  their  refpiration :  but  in  Dr.  Blair's 
fubjeft  they  did  not  adhere.  The  trachea  had  fomewhat  peculiar  in  its 
ttrufture,  the  inward  or  potterior  ends  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  that  com- 
pofe  it,  lapping  over  one  another.  The  bellowing  of  this  creature  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  great  and  terrible,  partly  owing  to  the  length  of  his  trunk,  for 
which  reafon  fome  of  the  ancients  call’d  it  tuba ,  and  now  the  french  trompe 
upon  account  of  its  noile.  The  gland  thymus  was  large  and  double.  The 
heart  is  no  lefs  than  two  foot  long  from  the  tip  to  its  bafe.  ’Tis  of  a  broad 
flat  figure,  and  very  flabby,  wanting  much  of  that  firmnefs  we  might  ex¬ 
pert  in  this  principal  engin  of  fo  portentous  an  animal.  The  feptum  which 
parts  its  ventricles  is  very  difcernible  externally,  fo  that  the  whole  vifcus 
appears  as  it  were  double,  and  with  two  tips  or  points  of  the  cavities ; 
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which  is  the  reafon  that  JElian  and  other  authors  thought  it  had  a  dou¬ 
ble  heart.  The  whole  view  of  this  cavity  is  Ihown  in  Plate  II.  Fig.  I.  There 
were  feveral  lumps  of  hard  fat  upon  the  heart.  The  pericardium  was  very 
thin,  and  the  water  enclos’d  in  it  of  the  ufual  dark  bloody  color.  The 
auricles  likewife  and  lides  of  the  ventricles  were  very  thin,  but  the  coro¬ 
nary  veins  on  the  body  thereof,  interlacing  one  among  another,  form’d  a 
curious  appearance :  the  opening  of  the  coronary  artery  at  the  aorta  is  big 
enough  to  admit  ones  thumb. 

Opening  the  right  ventricle,  the  tricufpid  valves  appear  as  drawn  out 
Tab.  III.  Fig.  IV.  in  their  natural  bignefs,  the  tendinous  fibres  and  flefhy 
columns  of  mufcles  mark’d  AA  and  their  ufe  are  well  enough  known. 
And  Dr.  Blair  obferves  with  us,  each  flefhy  column  is  a  true  mufcle  with 
round  bellies  and  tendons ;  nor  is  the  number  of  the  tendons  in  this  valve  fo 
precife  and  invariable  as  to  merit  a  denomination  in  the  fmgular ;  for  it’s 
plain  here  are  four  tendons.  There  was  likewife  a  tranfverfe  column  or 
tendon  which  might  with  propriety  be  call’d  mufculns  cordis  biceps :  as  in 
Tab.  III.  Fig.  III.  attach’d  by  two  mufcular  eminences  to  the  fepttrn  and 
fide  of  the  ventricule,  which  no  doubt  very  much  aflilted  in  the  contra&i- 
on  thereof,  and  likewife  hinder’d  its  too  great  dilatation  upon  the  influx  of 
the  blood  in  the  diafiole.  The  fame  is  obferv’d  in  oxen.  This  may  be  look’d 
upon  as  a  fort  of  gauge  aflizing  the  quantity  of  the  tranfient  fluid  it  ought 
to  receive  and  throw  out  at  one  impetus.  The  auricles  had  nothing  parti¬ 
cular.  Fig.  I.  in  the  fame  table  fhows  one  of  the  figmoid  valves  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery  in  its  natural  bulk. 

The  mitral  valve  of  the  left  ventricule  we  have  delineated  in  its  juft 
magnitude  in  Tab.  IV.  Fig.  II.  its  prodigious  bulk  and  ftrength  is  obvious, 
its  numerous  tendons  and  their  various  direCiions  are  remarkable.  The 
two  uppermoft  mark’d  AA  being  long  were  inferted  into  the  left  auricle, 
the  two  inferior  ones  mark’d  BB  oppofite  to  them  were  attach’d  to  the 
carnous  columns  within  the  ventricule,  which  were  many  and  prodigioufly 
ftrong.  The  two  firfl  antagonife  the  two  fecond.  Many  other  tendons 
there  are,  we  fee,  of  oblique  directions  to  them,  which  all  unite  in  one 
common  office,  both  as  valves  and  mufcles,  of  hindring  the  reflux  of  the 
blood  into  the  lungs,  and  of  protruding  it  thro’  the  whole  arterial  fyftem. 
So  large  is  this  body  in  this  creature,  that  many  blood-veffels  are  confpi- 
cuous  upon  it,  efpecially  in  the  louder  part ;  and  the  whole  confirms  what 
we  before  intimated,  that  anatomifts  have  not  been  fufficiently  exaCl  in  the 
name  giv^n  thereto,  making  the  mitral  valve  but  bipartite,  and  the  tricufpid 
but  threefold,  feeing  they  are  evidently  but  one  valve,  and  the  tendons 
which  have  occafion’d  the  denomination  are  of  a  much  greater  number  in 
nature  than  in  the  name.  In  Tab.  III.  Fig.  II.  is  feen  one  of  the  figmoid 
or  femilunar  valves  of  the  trunk  of  the  great  artery  in  its  exit  from  the 
heart.  What  is  chiefly  notable  in  this  and  the  former  membrane,  is  the 
tranfparent  tendinous  expanfion  at  each  end  mark’d  C.  C.  C.  C.  which  are  the 
roots  whence  the  fibres  which  compofe  them  arife,  and  are  feen  to  crofs 
one  another  in  the  middle,  as  they  pafs  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  The 
fuperior  ones  at  D.  going  to  the  inferior  fide  of  tire  oppofite  end  at  E. 
This  is  a  beautiful  contrivance  of  nature  to  anfwer  her  purpofe  in  it,  that 
their  contraction  may  be  uniform ;  doubtlefs  the  human  is  of  the  fame 
make,  tho’  we  do  not  know  it  has  been  taken  notice  of  before,  becaufe 
not  fo  confpicuous  thro’  their  minutenefs.  In  the  whole,  we  cannot  but 
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contemplate  with  the  greated  pleafure  this  marvellous  pump  of  fo  large  a 
bead,  the  great  fpring  of  the  whole  machine.  And  monfieur  Suply  ex¬ 
patiates  upon  the  difficulty  even  of  cutting  thro’  the  arteries  and  other 
parts,  by  reafon  of  their  drength  and  thicknefs,  in  order  to  take  out  the 
heart  and  lungs,  and  defcribes  his  Indian  affiffiants  in  number  no  lefs  than  a 
fcore,  naked  and  arm’d  with  great  crooked  knives,  going  in  and  out  from 
the  thorax  of  this  creature,  like  Jonas  from  the  whale’s  belly,  and  com¬ 
pares  them  cover’d  as  they  were  all  over  with  blood,  to  infernal  furies. 

Both  ventricules  and  the  beginnings  of  the  great  blood-veffels  were  well 
nigh  fill’d  with  a  polypus  of  a  very  tough  confidence  and  color,  between 
white  and  yellow ;  which  certainly  mult  very  much  retard  the  circulation, 
and  by  r endring  it  languid,  prove  one  great  occafion  of  the  creature’s 
death,  which  we  may  not  improperly  attribute  to  the  jaundice.  For  if  we 
conceive  all  the  biliofe  particles  of  a  fiery  faline  nature,  reding  and  fer¬ 
menting  in  the  glandular  fubdance  of  the  liver,  not  able  to  expel  them 
thro’  a  dagnation  of  the  blood’s  motion ;  it’s  not  difficult  to  fuppofe  this 
mud  at  length  intirely  dedroy  its  fabric,  and  turn  it  into  that  purulent  duff 
we  obferv’d.  It’s  not  unreafonable  to  add,  as  another  caufe  thereof,  the 
tone  of  the  lpleen  debilitated,  which  lhould  have  quicken’d  the  office  of  the 
liver,  according  to  the  theory  we  before  advanc’d ;  and  this  we  may  infer 
from  the  apparent  laxity  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart  and  all  the  other  vifcera . 
Thefe  polypus  s  well  enough  referable  calves-foot  jelly,  but  of  a  more  firm 
and  fibrous  contexture.  Therefore  the  warm  and  quick  purges  before- 
mention’d  are  very  judicioully  adminider’d  by  the  Indians ,  to  the  crea¬ 
ture  lyable  to  thefe  inconveniencies  and  coagulations,  which  probably  are 
originally  owing  to  the  chyle  being  depriv’d  of  the  volatilizing  quality  of 
the  bile,  in  its  paffage  thro’  the  intedines  towards  the  heart.  Dr.  Blair's 
too  had  a  very  large  polypus,  which  leem’d  to  be  made  of  yellow  fat.  Ga¬ 
len  fays,  he  took  a  great  bone  from  the  heart  of  an  elephant,  which  I  fup¬ 
pofe  was  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta ,  as  is  frequently  found  in  dags  and  other 
creatures,  befides  human.  For  which  reafon  by  the  fuperditious  fancy  of 
fome,  it  has  been  introduc’d  into  the  praftice  of  phyfic,  as  a  thing  of 
great  cordial  vertue. 

Come  we  next  to  that  furprizing  indrument  its  probofcis ,  which  is  com¬ 
pos’d  entirely  of  a  curious  comp  ages  of  various  Jlrdta  of  mufcles,  laid  upon 
and  running  acrofs  one  another,  their  fibres  being  generally  at  oblique  an¬ 
gles  mutually  interfering,  and  inferted  into  cartilaginous  bodies,  fpred 
feveral  ways  thro’  its  whole  length,  from  which  complicated  mechanifm 
it  can  perform  all  manner  of  motions  like  a  ferpent,  as  Aretaus  well  ex- 
preffes  it ;  giving  the  whole  or  any  part,  all  together  or  fuccedively,  what 
degree  of  rigidity  and  tenfion,  or  lithnefs  and  mobility  it  pleafes,  from  the 
indux  of  the  fpirits  in  mufcular  affion.  Thefe  mufcles  may  in  a  general  fenfe  be 
faid  all  to  arife  from  a  very  broad  and  large  infertion  in  the  os  front  is,  depi&ed  in 
Tab.  V.  Fig.  v.  mark’d  with  the  letters  FFFF.  whence  the  appearance  of  them 
in  Tab.  VII.  Fig.  I.  is  fhown,  as  when  feparated  therefrom.  They  may  in  the 
fame  general  fenfe  be  fuppos’d  implanted  into  the  great  canal  or  carti¬ 
lage,  which  runs  in  the  center  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Thefe  fafcias  of 
mufcles  didinftly  confider’d,  confid  of  fibres,  fome  of  a  longitudinal  direction, 
fome  tranfverfe  or  annular,  fome  running  obliquely  to  the  right,  fome  to  the 
left.  W e  difcern  the  fore  or  upper  part  of  the  probofcis  has  only  longitudinal 
mufcles,  whofe  bundles  meet  in  the  tendon  on  each  fide  at  one  end,  going  the 
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whole  length  of  the  probofcis  with  the  other  extremity.  The  other  lamina 
generally  arife  from  the  tendon  or  cartilage  on  one  fide,  and  are  infert- 
ed  into  that  on  the  middle  or  forepart,  fometimes  into  one  another ;  for 
thefe  fide  cartilages  reach  not  above  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  length  from 
the  head,  in  its  thicker  or  upper  part.  On  the  outfide  of  the  upper  muf- 
cle  or  longitudinal  one,  in  its  contracted  Hate,  we  obferve  the  flelhy 
bundles  of  fibres  compofmg  it,  are  of  a  wave-like  pofiture,  which  upon 
lengthning  or  bending  the  part  become  llrait,  after  the  manner  as  is  rudely 
imitated  in  Plate  V.  Fig.  III.  We  mull  imagine  the  lame  of  all  the  external 
mufcles  of  the  trunk,  without  which  contrivance  it  could  never  bend  or 
twill  the  member  as  it  does  at  pleafure,  and  would  have  been  in  a  great 
meafure  ufelefs,  or  buffer’d  much  in  its  aftion,  as  the  bark  of  a  twig  is 
crack’d  and  fplit  upon  the  convex  llde  in  bending.  How  the  minute  Jta- 
mina  of  thefe  mufcular  fibrils  are  laid  upon  one  another  and  implanted  into 
the  cartilages ;  how  the  veffels  have  free  paffage  between  them,  their  mu¬ 
tual  nexus's  and  implications,  and  nature’s  inimitable  workmanlhip  thro’- 
out  the  whole,  where  fo  many  different  intentions  interfere  not,  is  altoge¬ 
ther  aftoniihing.  From  a  confideration  of  Figure  I.  in  Plate  V.  and  the 
counter-contraftions  of  thefe  mufcles,  we  may  ealily  get  an  idea  of  the 
manner  of  aftion  in  this  wonderful  part,  whereby  it  can  turn  it  every  way, 
and  becomes  fo  very  ufeful  to  the  creature,  and  like  an  arm  without  bones. 
The  cartilaginous  body  in  the  middle,  which  is  the  main  flrength  and  firm 
fupport  of  all  the  mufcles,  is  divided  into  two  pipes  or  nollrils,  each  big¬ 
ger  than  ones  thumb,  of  an  oblong  fliape,  pointed  at  one  end,fmooth  and  glib 
within.  There  is  an  intermediate  feptum  all  along  it,  from  the  head  to  the 
extremity,  cartilaginous  likewife.  In  its  upper  part  only,  next  the  head,  and 
juft  by  the  epiglottis ,  are  two  valves  which  it  clofes  at  pleafure,  whence 
are  two  paffages  into  the  mouth,  and  two  into  the  fpongy  bones  of  the 
forehead :  as  is  demonftrated  in  the  afore-mention’d  Plate  V.  Figure  II. 
The  mufcles  that  ferve  thefe  valves  aft,  when  by  infpiration  it  draws  up 
the  water  in  this  double  canal  for  drink  like  as  in  a  pump ;  when  they 
are  full  by  bending  its  trunk  into  a  bow,  it  fpouts  it  as  a  torrent  into 
its  mouth,  or  over  its  whole  body,  for  coolnefs  or  cleanlinefs,  and  to 
drive  off  flies,  by  the  force  of  expiration.  The  feftion  of  this  trunk  is  fhown 
in  Plate  I.  Fig.  II.  Very  large  and  numerous  nerves  go  to  the  trunk, 
which  are  propagated  all  along  by  the  ftdes  of  the  arteries,  as  is  ufual 
thro’  its  whole  length,  all  which  are  drawn  in  the  before-mention’d  Plate 
VII.  Fig.  I.  They  ferve  for  the  admirable  motions  of  the  part. 

The  view  of  the  mouth  is  fet  forth  in  Plate  VI.  DD.  The  two 
great  teeth  whence  our  ivory,  grow  in  the  upper  jaw :  they  have  been 
found  ten  foot  long.  It’s  allow’d  that  the  teeth  of  the  males  are  longer 
than  the  females,  but  that  the  latter  is  of  the  fineft  grain,  and  the  age  of 
them  is  judg’d  by  the  whitenefs.  Dr.  St?~achan  phil.  tranf.vP  277.  fays,fome 
of  them  never  have  the  long  tusks.  Authors  are  mightily  divided,  whe¬ 
ther  they  Iliould  be  reckon’d  horns  or  teeth,  as  likewife  about  the  calling 
them ;  fome  think  it  happens  in  about  the  lpace  of  ten  years,  not  annually. 
They  form  themfelves  into  a  curve,  the  concave  being  forwards,  quite 
contrary  to  the  tusks  of  a  boar,  and  which  arife  from  the  under  jaw.  Yet 
there  feems  no  other  difference  between  thefe  two  when  compar’d  toge¬ 
ther,  than  what  arifes  from  the  beautiful  contrail  of  nature  obfervable  in 
all  her  works.  You  may  find  the  difpute  whether  they  be  horns  or  teeth  ma¬ 
nag’d 
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nag’d  in  *P aufatiias,  Heliacis :  in  Oppian  de  venal,  ii.  The  antidiluvian  ele?- 
phants  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  earth,  even  here  in  England ,  and 
impos’d  upon  the  vulgar,  who  imagin’d  ’em  exuvia  of  giants.  A  tooth 
was  brought  to  me  this  year,  in  poffefiion  of  George  More,  Efq;  of  Newark, 
weighing  between  three  and  four  lb.  the  whole  fceleton  was  found  in  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  lead-mines  at  JVirkJworth  in  Herbyjhire.  Sir  Hans  Sloan  has  fome 
bigger  than  this.  In  the  continuation  of  the  abbots  of  Teterburgfj  s  chro¬ 
nicle  by  John  de  Bojlon,  lately  publilh’d  by  Mr.  Sparkes,  there’s  an  ac¬ 
count  anno  m  ccc  xliiii  that  fuch  another  was  found  at  Bardney,  Lincoln - 
j (hire,  and  thought  a  giant,  but  the  defeription  fufficiently  clears  the  matter. 

So  Mr.  Anbury  in  his  mf.  collections  of  antiquities  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
tells  us,  elephants  bones  have  been  dug  up  out  of  a  fpring  at  a  camp  on 
Mamtor-hill,  near  Caftleton  in  the  high-peak  of  Herbyjbire.  Mr.  Cambden 
in  Effex  p.  3  yi-  fpeaks  of  the  like  from  Ralf  de  Coggi/hal  found  near  the 
Nefs  point :  and  many  inflances  there  are  in  foreign  authors. 

The  skull  of  the  elephant.is  not  very  large,  efpecially  its  cavity  that  corn- 
tains  the  brain.  But  ’tis  remarkably  thick ;  for  its  inward  and  outward  walls 
are  feparated  to  a  confiderable  diltance,  by  a  vaft  number  of  bony  cells, 
efpecially  in  its  fore  part  and  fides.  Thefe  ftnus’’  s  of  irregular  figures  and 
magnitudes  generally  communicate  one  with  another,  and  end  in  the  com¬ 
mon  dud  of  the  nofe.  Hence  it  is  that  when  darts  or  arrows  are  {truck 
into  its  head,  and  the  hunter  imagines  the  creature  kill’d :  he  pulls  them 
out  with  his  trunk  without  harm,  for  they  cannot  penetrate  into  the  recefs  of 
the  brain.  The  reafon  of  this  feems  only  to  fwell  out  the  external  bulk 
of  the  head,  and  make  it  a  little  more  fhapely  and  proportionate  to  the 
bulk  of  the  animal,  without  enlarging  the  brain  more  than  neceffary :  there¬ 
fore  may  be  look’d  upon  as  a  fine  ftroke  in  drawing,  to  give  a  greater  grace 
to  the  contour  of  her  figure,  introduc’d  by  nature,  ftudious  of  beauty  and 
fymmetry  as  well  as  convenience.  W e  faw’d  off  the  upper  part  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  which  exhibited  a  molt  noble  and  delightful  view  of  an  horizontal 
feddion  of  the  brain  and  cerebel  with  its  branching  texture,  quite  thro’  the 
feptum  lucidum,  whereby  the  corpus  callofim,\er\tnc\Aes  and  corpora  Jlriata 
'were  vifible ;  as  reprefented  Tab.  I.  Fig.  I.  The  whole  compofure  of  the 
brain  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  human,  and  difeover’d  its  beauties  pro¬ 
portionable  to  its  bulk,  efpecially  in  all  the  pairs  of  nerves,  which  were  large 
and  very  difcernible,  particularly  the  recurrent  upon  the  body  of  the  medulla 
fpinalis ,  in  the  cavity  of  the  vertebra  colli,  together  with  its  blood-veffels. 

The  olfaftory  nerves  were  very  broad,  as  being  the  origin  of  thofe  numerous 
propagines  difieminated  thro’  the  trunk.  We  took  off  a  molt  delicate  plexus 
of  the  arteries  that  ran  upon  the  outward  furface  of  the  brain  under  the  dura 
mater,  and  extended  it  upon  fair  paper,  which  was  left  in  the  cuftody  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloan.  The  whole  ftru&ure  of  the  contents  of  the  head  was  fo 
fine  and  perfeft,  that  we  need  not  wonder  this  creature,  according  to  hi- 
fiory,  lhould  be  the  wifefl  of  all  brutes,  and  even  endu’d  with  human  paf- 
fions.  Elephanto  belludrum  nulla prudentior,  fays  Cicero  i.  de  natur .  Om¬ 
nium  quadrupedum  fubtilitas  animi  pracipua  illis  perhibetur,  Plin.  ’Tis 
allow’d  on  all  hands,  that  they  are  of  an  incredible  docility  and  fenfe  of 
things,  manfuete  and  a  lover  of  company.  It’s  needlefs  to  repeat  the  many 
fiories  of  its  underfianding  mufic,  language,  gratitude,  memory,  revenge 
and  the  like,  which  will  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  inftintfi  as  we 
term  it  in  other  animals,  and  are  largely  noted  in  writers  of  hiflory  and  tra- 
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vels  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  are  chiefly  bred,  and 
efieem’d  by  the  emperors  of  thofe  countries  as  a  kind  of  deities,  on  whofe 
fate  depends  that  of  their  kingdoms:  on  whofe  account  fometimes  they 
have  made  great  and  terrible  wars  upon  one  another.  Much  of  this  nature 
in  ‘Pliny  s  eighth  book  and  others.  Their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  faid  to  be 
very  acute,  and  they  are  exceedingly  pleas’d  with  odoriferous  herbs  and 
flowers.  They  delight  much  in  finery,  and  to  be  adorn’d  with  gawdy 
trappings.  They  tell  us,  they  are  fenfible  of  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  and 
upon  fight  thereof  will  remit  of  their  fiercenefs  and  anger,  when  provok’d 
to  a  paflion.  It’s  affirm’d  they  love  to  be  prais’d,  carefs’d,  and  flatter’d 
with  magnificent  and  pompous  titles,  fuch  as  they  bellow  on  their  empe¬ 
rors  ;  that  they  are  fenfible  of  kind  promifes  of  good  pafturages  and  fuch 
fruits  as  they  admire,  which  they  will  refent  very  much,  if  not  punctually 
perform’d.  Pliny  and  AELlian  fay  they  have  been  taught  to  write.  Who 
will  be  incredulous,  when  we  are  allur’d  fo  bulky  a  creature  has  been  in- 
flru&ed  to  dance  on  ropes,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Roman  people,  in 
their  amphitheaters  ?  Arrian  and  Martial  fay,  they  learnt  them  to  dance 
to  mufick  in  time  and  meafure.  Whoever  have  a  mind  to  divert  them- 
felves  with  the  whole  hiltory  of  the  elephant,  may  find  it  in  Aldrovand 
and  Gejher ,  where  every  thing  is  collected  together  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  any  author  concerning  it. 

They  are  faid  to  be  a  very  chall  creature,  and  never  accompany  with 
more  than  one  female,  and  in  fuch  obfcurity  that  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  deteCt  them.  JElian  affirms  too  that  it  is  but  once  in  their  lives, 
purely  for  continuance  of  their  fpecies.  Arijlotle  adds,  not  till  they  are  zo 
years  old.  Some  authors  affirm,  the  time  of  their  geflation  is  about  a 
year  and  half,  others  two  years,  and  bring  forth  fingle  births.  Ailian  fays,  the 
young  elephant  is  about  the  bulk  of  a  calf  of  a  year’s  age,  and  that  it  fucks 
with  its  mouth,  not  its  trunk.  We  know  not  whether  credit  ought  to 
be  given  to  him,  affirming,  that  they  are  not  unwilling  to  have  their  young 
ones  taken  away,  as  judging  the  noble  and  generous  nature  of  mankind 
will  not  injure  their  offspring,  but  rather  cherilh  it.  We  are  next  brought 
to  confider  the  parts  of  generation,  whofe  llrangenefs  has  puzzl’d  all  ana¬ 
tomic  enquiries,  even  fo  far  that  they  have  not  been  able  generally  to  de- 
termin  the  very  difference  of  the  fex.  Monfieur  Suply  fays,  in  the  abdo¬ 
men  of  that  he  differed,  was  found  under  one  of  the  kidneys,  a  round 
body  bigger  than  a  man’s  head,  cover’d  with  a  flrong  and  thick  membrane 
of  a  like  contexture  and  fubflance  with  that  of  the  renal  glands,  but  without 
any  apparent  cavity  or  excretory  veffel :  he  immediately  imagin’d  it  to  be 
one  of  the  teflicles,  but  finding  none  on  the  other  fide  correfpondent  there¬ 
to,  he  chang’d  his  fentiment,  and  owns  his  ignorance  of  what  it  fhould  be, 
or  where  they  are  lituate  in  this  creature,  feeing  nothing  appears  outward¬ 
ly  either  in  the  male  or  female  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  a  kind  of  little 
pouch  hanging  under  the  belly.  He  fays  the  penis  meafur’d  in  its  contraCled 
llate  4  foot  in  length,  cut  off  as  clofe  as  poflible  from  the  corpus  nervo- 
Jum  and  os  pubis.  That  the  conduit  of  the  urethra  was  very  fmooth  and 
fhining  within,  and  would  admit  the  introduction  of  a  finger,  that  it  was 
in  the  main  like  the prtapus  of  an  horfe.  The  great  naturalift  of  Stagyra  fays 
the  penis  is  like  a  horfe’s,  but  fmall,  and  that  its  teflicles  are  not  vifible  out¬ 
wards  but  plac’d  near  the  kidneys.  Upon  view  of  the  external  pudendum 
which  is  not  large,  we  pronounc’d  ours  a  male  from  the  refemblance  of 
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the  clitoris  to  a  penis.  It  had  all  the  nerves,  mufcles,  arteries  and  veins 
thereof, but  was  no  more  than  two  hands  bredth  long,  and  thick  proportionablv. 

Upon  further  ex  amen  we  difcover’d  the  vagina ,  which  corre&ed  our  mi- 
Hake ;  this  was  wide  enough  to  admit  a  hand,  and  extended  itfelf  backwards 
from  its  orifice  upon  the  belly,  till  it  came  to  the  os  pubis ,  then  reflecting 
forwards  ended  in  the  opening  of  the  bladder  and  womb,  not  far  didant 
from  each  other,  under  and  beyond  the  os  pubis,  the  clitoris  accompany¬ 
ing  it  all  the  way.  This  conformation  could  not  but  furprize  us,  and 
put  us  upon  reafoning,  what  fhould  be  the  intent  of  nature,  in  fa  drange 
a  procedure.  The  opening  into  the  uterus  was  by  two  foramina ,  juft  like 
two  nofirils ;  after  it  has  gone  fome  length  didinguifh’d  by  a  feptum  all  the 
way,  it  becomes  one  cavity,  and  at  the  fame  time  divaricates  into  the  two 
cornua  as  is  ufual  in  other  beafts.  A  great  body  of  fat  on  each  fide  dretch- 
ed  themfelves  from  the  vagina  round  the  bladder,  all  the  length  of  the 
cornua.  We  obferv’d  thefe  collections  of  hard  fat  in  this  creature,  to  a- 
bound  in  all  the  cavities,  perhaps  on  account  of  fome  reafons  we  have 
offer’d  above,  when  mention  was  made  of  the  omentum .  The  capfula's  of 
the  ovaries  had  fibrous  columns  reaching  from  one  fide  of  its  inward  mem¬ 
brane  to  another,  like  the  auricles  of  the  heart.  There  were  large  lacuna 
in  the  coat  of  the  vagina.  The  bladder  would  contain  about  five  gallons. 

It  feems  as  if  this  creature  voids  its  urine  all  at  once,  like  the  throwing  of 
water  fuddenly  out  of  a  veflel,  which  is  probably  perform’d  by  the  vagina 
receiving  it  from  the  bladder  into  its  whole  capacity,  and  then  fpouting  it 
out. 

This  is  what  appear’d  upon  fird  view  as  to  the  parts  fubfervient  to  gene¬ 
ration  in  a  female  as  our  creature ;  but  Dr.  ‘Douglas  took  them  home 
with  him  to  examin  more  nicely,  and  thereupon  gives  his  fentiments  in  the 
fubfequent  account. 

A  T  the  opening  of  the  young  elephant  in  Sir  Hans  Sloan's  garden,  I 
chiedy  applied  my  felf  to  the  difleCtion  of  the  probofcis  and  uterine  parts, 
having  with  all  the  care,  the  inconveniencies  of  the  place  and  badnefs  of 
the  weather  would  admit  of,  feparated  the  fird  from  the  head,  and  taken 
the  latter  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ,  and  then  had  them  both  car¬ 
ried  home  to  my  own  houfe :  where  the  remarks  I  made  on  the  uterus,  I 
have  drawn  up  in  the  following  manner. 

The  parts  then  to  be  examined  are,  i.  the  clitoris,  z.  the  vagina . 

3.  the  uterus.  4.  the  cornua,  y.  the  ovaria.  and  in  the  lad  place 
to  confider  the  podure  for  copulation,  which  the  uncommon  fituation  of 
fome  of  thefe  parts  does  occafion. 

1.  The  clitoris,  which  in  all  refpeCts  does  very  much  refemble  the  hu¬ 
man  penis,  arifes  by  two  crura  from  the  lower  part  of  the  os  pubis,  which 
foon  uniting  make  up  one  body  thirteen  inches  long,  and  afcending  to¬ 
wards  the  navel  upon  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  behind  the  vagina  which 
firmly  adheres  to  it,  terminates  ( leaving  the  wider  integuments)  into  a 
longilh  round  part  cover’d  with  a  fine  skin,  which  appears  very  like  the 
glans  of  a  negroe’s  penis  in  color  as  well  as  in  lhape,  but  has  not  the  lead 
appearance  of  any  perforation  or  hole  in  it.  This  glans  or  balanus  is  one 
inch  and  an  half  in  length,  and  about  three  inches  round.  The  fubdance 
of  the  clitoris  is  fpungy  and  reticular,  cover’d  with  a  thick  and  white  ner¬ 
vous  cafe  or  involucrum,  as  the  penis  is  in  men.  The  blood-vedels  and 
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nerves  are  ramified  on  its  dor  film  or  back,  after  the  fame  manner  they  run 
on  the  penis.  It  has  all'o  two  mufcles,  that  in  their  beginning,  progrefs 
and  infertion  do  refemble  the  ereftores penis  in  men.  Along  the  back  of 
this  part  there  runs  a  large  round  tendon  between  the  two  nerves,  under 
a  particular  membranous  covering  as  in  a  cafe,  and  prevents  its  ftarting  in 
time  of  aftion,  which  is  made  up  by  the  union  of  the  fhort  tendons  of 
twTo  mufcles  which  arife  from  the  pttbis  near  the  beginning  of  the  crura  cli¬ 
toridis ,  and  terminates  by  a  thin  expanfion  at  the  lower  end  of  the  clitoris , 
and  alfo  into  the  skin  of  the  belly  that  comes  round  the  glans  as  a  pr*e- 
putium.  The  ufe  of  this  pair  of  mufcles  feems  to  be  to  unfheath  the  glans 
by  drawing /the  skin  downwards  nearer  the  pubis. 

i.  We  come  next  to  examine  the  vagina  penis ,  which  for  its  length  and 
fituation  is  particularly  remarkable,  and  very  different  from  any  thing  I  ever 
met  with  in  any  other  animal  as  far  as  I  remember.  Its  external  opening, 
which  is  the  orificium  pudendi ,  is  not  near  the  anus  as  in  other  females,  but 
upon  the  belly,  midway  between  the  pubis  and  navel  jult  under  the  glans 
clitoridis ;  which  was  the  reafon  why  I  miftook  the  fex  upon  a  flight  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  external  parts ;  for  obferving  no  orifice  nor  opening  near 
the  anus,  and  feeing  a  large  and  well  formed  glans  near  the  navel,  I  took 
it  for  a  male,  and  was  not  undeceived  till  I  parted  the  ojfa  pubis  and  came 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly :  from  thence  it  went  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  belly,  paffed  over  the  broad  fore  part  of  the  united  ojfa  pubis ,  and 
where  they  parted  entered  between  and  penetrated  further  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis ,  between  the  reElum  and  vefica ,  and  ended  at  the  ofculum 
uteri  inferius.  On  the  outfide  of  the  belly  its  connexion  is  to  the  body  of 
the  c  lit  oris ,  and  within  to  the  rectum  intejlinum  and  vefca  urinaria  as  in 
other  fubjefts,  being  in  length  about  twenty  inches.  As  to  its  capacity,  it 
is  narrowed  where  it  is  loll  in  the  skin  of  the  belly,  which  here  forms  a 
kind  of  labia ,  the  outer  skin  being  thin  and  of  a  whitifh  color.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  little  wider  near  the  union  of  the  crura  clitoridis ,  and  from 
thence  it  grows  Hill  wider  till  it  receives  the  meatus  ur inarius ,  and  then  a- 
bove  that  opening  it  contracts  a  little  juft  before  it  ends:  the  wideft  part 
being  feven  inches  round  the  Tides  of  the  vagina ,  being  laid  flat  upon 
one  another,  but  when  blown  up  it  appears  fo  large  as  to  receive  one’s 
fill ;  where  it  adheres  to  the  clitoris  it’s  not  much  above  five  inches.  On 
the  infide  of  this  paflage,  we  obferve  the  large  orifices  of  feveral  glands. 
Its  fubftance  is  half  an  inch  thick,  between  the  place  where  the  vefca  o- 
pens  and  a  little  below  the  union  of  the  crura  of  the  clitoris ,  and  looks  of 
a  reddilh  color  when  opened.*  where  it  adheres  to  the  clitoris  it’s  not  much 
thicker  than  ordinary,  excepting  its  mufcular  coat.  This  vagina  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  one  pair  of  mufcles  and  one  fphinfter.  The  firft  arifes  from 
the  ifchion ,  flelhy  and  narrow,  and  palling  near  the  fphinffer  ani ,  from 
which  it  feems  to  receive  fome  part  of  its  origination,  it  is  fpread  over  one 
fide  of  the  vagina ,  and  then  is  inferted  into  the  clitoris  a  little  below  the 
union  of  its  crura.  As  it  pafles  from  the  fphinEter  of  the  anus  to  the  vagi¬ 
na,  it  forms  a  thick  bundle  or  manipulus  of  flelhy  fibres,  and  there  it  fpreads 
it  felf  on  the  back  of  the  vagina.  The  fecond  mufcle  lies  under  the  infide 
of  the  ojfa  pubis ,  arifing  alfo  from  the  ifchion ,  from  whence  paifing  over  a 
kind  of  tendinous  pulley  it  covers  one  fide  of  the  vagina ,  and  then  in  the 
middle  joins  its  fellow  of  the  other  fide ;  and  when  thefe  aft  the  paflage  of 
the  vagina  muft  be  ftraitned.  The  fphinfter  mufcle  covers  the  neck  of  the 
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bladder  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina ,  and  fo  ferves  chiefly  to 
hinder  the  involuntary  excretion  of  urine. 

3 .  ‘Vterus.  The  part  that  lies  between  the  ending  of  the  vagina  and 
the  opening  of  the  two  cornua,  may  well  be  efteemed  to  be  the  uteriis  or 
nteri  fundus,  being  in  length  nine  inches,  and  laid  open  upon  an  safie 
ftretch  it  meafures  about  eight  inches.  Its  infide  is  of  a  whitiih  color,  and 
pretty  full  of  wrinkles.  The  lower  part  is  contraded,  and  opens  into  the 
vagina  by  two  orifices  with  an  intervening  thin  feptum  about  the  bredth 
of  an  inch :  this  part  being  viewed  from  the  opened  vagina  exactly  refem- 
bles  the  noftrils.  At  its  upper  part,  where  the  cornua  open,  we  obferve 
two  labia  or  lips  with  a  large  opening  between ;  one  of  them  is  broad 
and  large,  but  the  other  is  much  narrower,  and  con  traded.  Thefe  labia 
are  nothing  but  a  reduplication  of  the  inner  coat,  which  is  wrinkly  and  ru¬ 
gous  in  feveral  places  and  of  a  white  color,  but  has  no  mufcular  coat  on 
the  outfide. 

4.  Cornua.  W e  mull  divide  each  cornu  into  two  parts,  to  have  a  di¬ 
ftind  notion  of  the  whole.  The  firft  I  call  the  united  part,  becaufe  it 
appears  to  be  fo,  being  both  cover’d  by  the  peritoneum  and  entirely  freed 
from  any  adhefion  to  the  return  or  veftca  :  yet  they  are  diftinguilh’d  in 
their  whole  length  by  a  longitudinal  feptum,  as  you  may  obferve  in  this 
one  that  is  laid  open.  The  other  is  entire ;  yet  there’s  not  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fulcus  or  depreffion  in  the  middle  as  a  note  of  diftindion.  Each 
of  thefe  cornua  is  about  nine  inches  in  length.  The  feparated  or  diftind 
part  of  the  cornu  is  ten  inches  in  length,  e.  between  the  place  where  it 
parts  from  its  fellow  to  its  termination  in  the  ovarium.  Its  wideft  part 
when  flatted  out  is  fomething  above  two  inches,  but  when  blown  up  by 
inflation  its  near  feven  inches  round  ;  they  both  run  ftreight  laterally,  and 
not  in  an  undulating  manner  as  they  do  in  moft  quadrupeds.  There  are  no 
wrinkles,  much  lefs  any  cells,  in  this  part  of  the  cornu,  its  infide  being 
very  fmooth  and  even,  and  nothing  like  any  protuberances  when  blown 
up.  It  grows  very  narrow  juft  as  it  ends  at  the  ovarium .  Tho’  no  wind 
pafles  out  at  this  end,  yet  there  muft  be  a  communication  between  it  and 
the  ovary.  They  are  made  up  of  two  diftind  membranes,  the  innermoft 
of  which  is  full  of  glands.  One  fide  of  the  cornua  is  fix’d  to  the  peri¬ 
toneum,  which  is  commonly  call’d  the  ligamenta  lata,  and  is  here  loofe 
and  floating,  and  cover’d  with  a  great  deal  of  fat ;  but  all  the  reft  is  free 
from  any  adhefion. 

y.  Ovarium.  From  the  place  where  the  cornua  terminate  in  the  pe¬ 
ritoneum,  there  feems  to  be  continued  from  them  a  large  membranous 
capfula  or  bag,  and  probably  has  the  fame  ufe  with  the  fimbrie  vel  orna - 
mentum  foliaceum  in  the  tuba  falloppiana,  which  is  to  clafp  about 
and  embrace  the  ovary  in  time  of  impregnation;  and  as  that  in  wo¬ 
men  is  a  continuation  of  the  fubftance  of  the  tube  it  felf,  fo  this  bag 
is  nothing  elfe  but  a  produdion  and  dilatation  of  the  cornu.  In  figure 
and  fhape  it  very  much  refembles  the  right  auricle  in  the  human  heart ;  it 
is  made  up  of  two  membranes,  the  innermoft  of  which  is  divided  in  the 
middle,  and  between  the  duplicature  in  the  lowermoft  half  there’s  a 
plain  canal  that  leads  towards  the  cornu ,  made,  I  fuppofe,  for  conveying 
the  foecundated  ovulum  into  that  part.  The  ovary  or  egg  clufter  is  con- 
neded  to  the  peritoneum  which  is  fixed  to  the  ilia,  having  all  round  the 
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fame  a  great  deal  of  fat  inclos’d  between  two  membranes.  It  is  flat  and 
thin  in  this  young  animal,  and  thro’  the  wrinkled  skin  there  may  be  feen 
feveral  white  fpecks  which  are  the  rudimenta  ovulorum.  The  diftance 
between  the  two  ovaries  is  twenty  five  inches. 

6.  The  manner  and  pofture  of  their  copulation  comes  next  to  be  confi- 
der’d,  which  is  fomething  difficult  to  determin  without  fome  notion  of 
the  ftru&ure  and  fituation  of  the  penis  in  the  male ;  but  fuppofing  that  his 
genital  parts  are  like  thofe  in  a  horfe,  which  was  advanced  many  hundred 
years  ago  by  Ariflotle  himfelf,  genitale  equo  fimile  habet  fed  parvum-,  and 
confirm’d  lately  by  Dr.  Moulins ,  in  the  anatomy  of  the  elephant  he  dif¬ 
fered  at  \ Dublin ,  where  he  fays  tfie  penis  was  larger  than  that  of  a  ftone- 
horfe,  but  hardly  fo  long.  Now  I  fay,  fuppofing  this,  the  pofture  muft  be 
as  follows,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  Ariflotle  has  exprefs’d  in 
Theodore  Gaza's  tranflation,  fubfldit  foemina ,  clunibufque  fubmijfls  infiflit 
pedibus  ac  innititur :  mas  fuperveniens ,  comprimit  atque  it  a  munere  vene¬ 
rea  fungitur.  That  is  in  lliort,  the  female  mult  be  in  a  fupine  pofture  or 
lying  on  her  back,  and  that  either  in  a  ditch,  or  as  Tavernier  will  have  it 
in  a  bed  of  herbs  or  weeds  four  or  five  foot  high  from  the  ground,  and 
the  male  in  a  prone  pofture,  and  fo  muft  enter  more  humano ;  and  in  order 
to  bring  the  orificium  vaginae-,  which  is  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  anusy 
the  firft  pair  of  mufcles  we  have  defcribed  as  belonging  to  that  part,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  influence  of  the  retrafiores  praputii ,  which  we  have  like, 
wife  feen,  are  provided  and  contrived  by  the  wife  architect  of  all  things,  to 
draw  down  and  approximate  that  part  to  the  pubis ,  being  much  affifted  by 
the  efforts  of  the  penis  and  general  contraction  of  all  the  parts  vigente  ve¬ 
rier  e.  There  feems  to  be  ftill  another  way,  could  the  big  unwieldy  animal  per¬ 
form  it ;  and  that  is  for  the  male  to  get  upon  the  female  lying  on  her  back 
with  his  head  towards  her  hind  legs.  If  neither  of  thefe  will  do,  it  is  certain 
and  demonftrable  from  the  known  fituation  of  the  female  parts,  that  the 
coitus  can  never  be  performed  more  brut  or  i.  e.  neither  [by  getting  up 

behind  as  horfes,  &c.  neither  breech  to  breech,  as  the  animals  called  re- 
trocoient,  fuch  as  hares,  &c. 
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EXPLICATION  of  the  PLATES  of  the 

Elephant. 

► 

Tab.  I.  Fig.  I.  A  feCtion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  feull  of  the  elephant 
fawed  quite  acrofs.  A.  denotes  the  forepart  or  os  frontis ,  where  its  cel¬ 
lular  caverns  are  remarkable  before  and  on  the  Tides.  B.  the  medullar.  C. 
the  cortical  part  of  the  cerebrum.  D.  the  corpus  jlriatum  making  the 
right  and  left  ventricle.  E.  the  feptum  lucidum.  F.  the  cerebellum 
with  its  foliage-work.  G.  the  back  part  of  the  feull  without  caverns. 
H.  the  paflage  of  two  blood-veflels  between  the  cranium  and  dura 
mater . 

Fig.  II.  a  crofs  feCtion  of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant.  A.  its  fore  or  up¬ 
per  part.  BB.  the  double  cartilaginous  pipe  or  noftrils.  CC.  the  blood- 
veflels  and  nerves.  DD.  its  mufcular  lamine. 

Tab.  II.  Fig.  I.  fliows  .the  thorax  open’d.  A.  the  cefophagus.  B.  the 
windpipe.  CC.  the  lungs.  DD.  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the  ribs  whence 
the  Jlernum  is  feparated.  E.  the  heart  with  its  coronary  veflels.  F.  fat 
lying  thereon.  G.  the  right  auricle.  HH.  the  carotids  from  the  head. 
II.  the  axillaries  from  the  arms.  K.  the  diaphragm.  L.  the  liver.  M. 
ligamentum  umbilicale.  N.  the  ftomach.  O.  the  pylorus.  P,  the  margin 
of  the  omentum. 

Fig.  II.  the  abdomen  open’d.  A.  a  piece  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  omen¬ 
tum.  B.  the  ligamentum  umbilicale.  C.  part  of  the  ftomach.  D.  part 
of  the  fpleen.  E.  part  of  the  duodenum.  F.  the  colon.  GG.  the  perito¬ 
neum.  H.  the  omentum. 

Tab.  III.  Fig.  I.  one  of  the  figmoid  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  as 
big  as  the  life.  CC.  the  tendinous  expanfions.  D.  E.  fliow  the  decufla- 
tion  of  its  component  fibrils. 

Fig.  II.  one  of  the  figmoid  valves  of  the  great  artery  equal  to  nature. 
CC.  the  tendinous  expanfions.  D.  E.  the  decuflation  of  the  fibrils. 

Fig.  III.  is  a  flelhy  column  going  from  the  feptum  to  the  fide  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Fig.  IV.  the  tricufpid  valves  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  their 
natural  bulk.  A  A  A  A.  the  roots  or  tendons  thereof,  cut  off  from  the  Tides 
of  the  ventricle.  B.  the  membranous  part. 

Tab.  IV.  Fig.  I.  a  piece  of  the  omentum ,  with  the  veins,  arteries,  and 
adipofe  veflels. 

Fig.  II.  fhows  the  mitral  valves  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  real  magnitude.  A  A.  denote  the  two  tendons  implanted 
in  the  left  auricule.  B  B.  two  tendons  their  antagonifts,  inferted  in  the  Tides 
of  the  left  ventricle.  C  C.  are  blood-veflels  difperfed  over  this  part  of  the 
valve. 

Tab.  V.  Fig.  I.  a  piece  of  the  probofcis  where  the  feveral  mufcular  fami¬ 
ne  of  different  directions  are  vifible,  and  how  they  are  implanted  into  the 
cartilaginous  lines  that  run  thro’  its  whole  length.  A.  is  a  mufcular ftratum 
feparated  on  one  Tide.  B.  a  cartilage  running  the  length  of  its  upper  or 
fore  part.  C.  one  of  the  Tide  cartilages  running  a  fifth  part  of  its  length. 

Fig. 
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Fig.  II.  (hows  the  fore  part  of  the  fcull  or  forehead,  where  is  the  origin 
or  implantation  of  all  the  mufcles  and  cartilages  of  the  probofcis.  A.  the 
os  front  is.  BB.  the  firms' s  of  the  nofe.  C.  the  feptum  nafi  continu’d  thro* 
the  whole  trunk.  DD.  the  bafes  of  the  valves  near  the  epiglottis.  EE. 
paflages  into  the  mouth.  FFFF.  the  origin  of  the  mufcles  of  the  pro- 
bofcis.  G  G.  paflages  from  the  fpongy  cells  of  the  head. 

Fig.  III.  the  manner  of  the  appearance  of  the  upper  or  external  mufele 
of  the  probofcis,  the  fibrils  whereof  by  lengthing  become  (trait,  or  re¬ 
duce  themfelves  into  a  wave-like  figure  according  to  the  variety  of  their 
adion.  :  •  • 

Tab.  VI.  (hews  the  mouth  of  the  elephant.  A.  the  trunk.  B.  the  pa¬ 
late  or  roof  of  the  mouth.  C  G.  the  lower  jaw  divided  in  the  middle. 
DD.  the  tusks  breaking  out.  EE.  the  lips.  FF.  the  four  grinders  in 
the  upper  jaw.  G.  the  glands  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  H.  the  tongue 
thrown  back.  I.  the  mufcles  of  the  cheeks.  K.  the  uvula  and  throat.  L. 
the  os  hyoides.  . . 

Tab.  VII.  Fig.  I.  demonftfates  the  root  of  the  probofcis  feparated  from 
the  cranium.  A.  the  under,  fide  of  the  probofcis.  B.  os  nafi fpongiofum. 
CC.  two  valve-like  bodies  at  the  opening  of  the  two  pipes  of  the  trunk, 
upon  the  fpongy  bones  of  the  nofe.  D.  the  cartilaginous  feptum  between 
the  two  pipes  or  noftrils.  EE.  the  origin  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the  pro¬ 
bofcis  cut  from  the  fcull.  FF.  nerves  going  to  the  body  of  the  probofcis. 
GH.  veins  and  arteries  accompanying' them.  I.  the  fore  part  of  its  infer- 
tion  upon  the  os  frontis.  .  ...  ' 

Fig.  II:  the  concave  fide  of  the  fpleen,  where  the  veins,  arteries  and  nerves 
enter  in  a  line  palling  thro’  its  middle. 

Fig.  III.  a  fedion  of  the  medulla  fpinalis  in  its  natural  bulk,  of  a  youn£ 
elephant. 

Tab.  VIII.  the  parts  of  generation  in  a  female  elephant  fqen  frbm  the 
back  part.  A.  glans  clitoridis.  a.  orificium  vagina.  B.  vagina  dorjum. 
CC.  mufculi  retratiores praputii.  DD.  crura  clitoridis.  dd.  mufculie- 
jufdem.  EE.  conflribtores  vagina.  F.  fphinFter  asi't  cum  glandulis  fuis  in¬ 
ter  plicas  latent ibus.  G.  Mufcutus  elevator  ani.  ■  H.  intefiinum  rectum. 
I.  vagina  aperta  &  orificium  vefica-.  K.  duplex  uteri  orificium.  LL.  li- 
gamenta  vefica  fufpenforia.  M.  vagina  pars  fuperior-  aperta,  ubi  orifi¬ 
cium  uteri  &  labium  ejus.  mm.  ureteres .  N.  cornua  ad '  invicem  junbla, 
alterum  claufum ,  alterum  apertum per  longitudinem.  O  O.  ovaria ,  alterum 
capjula  exutum.  P.  vefica.  QQ.  fimbria.  RR,  rami  vena  hypogafiri - 
ca.  S  S.  ligament  a  lata  vafculis  inter  [per fa. 
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